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The Development Assistance Committee 


The Development Assistance Committee (DAC) of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (originally called the 
Development Assistance Group) was formed in 1960 to provide a meeting 
place where donors of bilateral assistance to developing. countries 
could consult together and exchange views on common problems. 


The DAC now has 17 members, including the Commission of the 
European Communities. DAC countries are together responsible for more 
than 90 per cent of the total flow of development resources to the low- 
income countries. 


The DAC itself is not a development agency. It has no 
development funds of its own, but stimulates a common effort among its 
member nations. It has been notably instrumental in encouraging members 
to improve Official Development Assistance (ODA) flows, to accept 
minimum agreed aid target levels and to improve the terms of development 
cooperation, bearing in mind the debt-servicing capacities of recipient 
countries. 


One of the DAC's most important activities is the Annual Aid 
Review. At this meeting each member government submits its development 
assistance performance during the past year and its prospects for the 
future to detailed cross-examination by the Committee. The country under 
examination circulates a Memorandum, the OECD Secretariat makes a report 
and a set of questions is prepared in liaison with two DAC members 
appointed in each case as examiners. These candid confrontations are 
designed to be as forward-looking as possible, with emphasis being laid 
in each year's Review on two specific aspects: in 1973, local cost 
financing and employment creation. 


The following document is Canada's Memorandum submitted to the 
DAC in July 1973. 
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ANNEX C 


All figures in the text, unless otherwise stated, are in $US, 


using an exchange rate of $US l= $Cdn 1.0098 for 1971, and 


$US 1 = $Cdn 0.9907 for 1972. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ls Total net flows of Canadian Financial Resources to developing 
countries reached a level of $1,015.4 million or 0.98% of GNP in 1972, 
compared to $924.3 million or 1.00% of GNP in 1971.1 official Development 
Assistance disbursements increased from $391.1 million in 1971 to $492.1 
million in 1972, the highest level ever reached. This amount was equivalent 
to 0.47% of GNP. ODA commitments also reached a new high level of $559.7 
million in 1972. 


zt Canada's official development assistance commitments met both 
alternatives A and B of the 1969 DAC Terms Recommendation for the degree 
of concessionality of ODA Only 0.2% of total commitments of $559.7 
million had a grant element less than 90.0% and the weighted grant element 
of the total program was 96.7%. It should be noted that the Canadian 
program also qualifies under the Terms Recommendation which will come into 
effect vin 1973. 


zy In May,1972, Canada joined the Inter-American Development Bank 
with an equity capital subscription of $242 million (in 1960 US dollars) 

$40 million of which is being paid in over three years. In addition, 

Canada pledged $60 million (1960) over three years to the Bank's Fund for 
Special Operations. In November,1972, agreement was reached to establish 
the African Development Fund. Canada will be represented on the Board of 
Governors and the Board of Directors of the Special Fund and will contribute 
$15 million (1972) to the Fund over three years commencing in 1973. 


4, Canada continues to be aware of the need for re-assessment and 
responsiveness in its development assistance program. In an attempt to 
promote these objectives, the President of CIDA hosted a three day 
Consultation in October, 1972, with participants from developing and donor 
countries, multilateral institutions, and Canadian Government departments. 
The aim was to gather critical but constructive views on Canada's program 
from a broad range of perspectives. 


5. Following the Consultation, a decision was taken by CIDA to 
undertake, during 1973, a comprehensive review of its current development 
assistance program and policies. The increasing growth rate and complexity 
of the program suggested the need to reassess the principles outlined in the 
Foreign Policy Review of 1970 and the way in which they have been applied, 
to determine whether they still represent an adequate and appropriate 
framework for planning the broad direction, orientation and level of Canda's 
international development assistance program during the remainder of the 
Second Development Decade. This review is expected to result in the adoption 
and implementation of policy decisions over a period of time. Some of these 
decisions will fall directly under the responsibility of CIDA, others might 
require interdepartmental consideration and still others might call for 
ministerial or Cabinet approval. 


1. These levels of 1.0% and .98% in 1971 and 1972 were reached by the inclusion 
of $123 million and $164 million for loans to LDC's by banking syndicates 
of which Canadian chartered banks were members. These flows were not 
included in previous years. 


9 
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6. During 1972 legislation (Bill C-172) was drafted to implement a 
general preferential tariff system, and was passed by Parliament on April 
13, 1973. Canada also participated in international commodity negotiations 
and was the first country to ratify the International Cocoa Agreement. 


Tn A review of proposals for assisting the developing countries in 

the field of export promotion has been undertaken by CIDA. The recommend- 
ations of this more comprehensive survey are expected to be reviewed by 
interested departments, in addition to CIDA, in the fall of 1973. 


VOLUME 


Disbursements 


8. Net disbursements of financial resources from Canada to the 

developing countries in 1972, outlined in Table I, rose from $924.3 million 
in 1971 to $1,015.4 million in 1972, although the percentage of GNP 
represented by these amounts decreased from 1.00% to 0.98%. The 1971 figure 
for total flows given here is higher by $172.1 million than the figure 
quoted in last year's memorandum, as a result of the following adjustments: 


(1) Private flows from Canadian banks to developing countries 
on which no information was available when the 1971 Statistical 
Annex was submitted, are now calculated to have amounted to 
$123.3 million. In addition, several of the figures listed 
under private flows were quoted in Canadian rather than 
American dollars, and corresponding adjustments have been 
made. As a result of these two adjustments, the total for 
private flows previously reported as $303.1 million becomes 
$424.2 million. 


(2) The full amount of Canada's first instalment of the Third 
Replenishment of IDA ($50.0 million) has been included as 
a disbursement in 1971. In the past, it was only when these 
notes or a portion thereof had actually been encashed that a 
disbursement was deemed to have taken place, and since there 
was no drawdown of notes by IDA in 1971, no disbursements 
were reported in that year. 


(3) Disbursement during 1971 of a contribution of $1 million to 
the Special Fund of the Caribbean Development Bank. was not 
reported in 1971, but has been included in the revised figures. 


Oo. In 1972, all advances to IDA and to the regional development banks 
payable in the form of non-interest bearing, non-negotiable notes were 
deemed to have been disbursed on the date such notes were deposited to the 
account which that institution maintained at the Bank of Canada. This 
change in the way in which Canada's multilateral disbursements are reported 
to the DAC is consistent with the Statistical Directives and with balance 
of payments reporting procedures. 
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TABLE I 


Comparison of Net Flows of Canadian Financial Resources to 


Developing Countries 
($US million) 


Disbursements Commitments 
uk 
Amount % Of GNP 
Lote, Loe 1971 1972 1971 2972 
TOTAL FLOWS 924.3 1,015.4 1.00 98° 520.1 843.3 
1) Official Develop- 
ment Assistance fe Bag b HO? oT 42 5 416.1 eek Fy 
A. Bilateral total 294.5 asoro 32335 , S0069 
a) Grants 155.9 194.4 172.0 211 42 
Projects Sp 34.8 30.4 47.4 
Technical 
assistance 48.8 65.6 49.9 66.0 
Food aid 71-8 Yo.¢ 69753 79.0 
Emergency relief 4.2Z 2062 2a 18.4 
Debt relief 0.4 Crs 0.4 
b) Development loans 138.7 143.9 15S MELTS 
B. Multilateral total 96.6 bee IC fe 92.6 172.8 
a) Grants 44.7 43.8 42.2 Sa sy 
b) Loans - 0.3 - Bis ol: 
c) Capital subscrip- 
tion payments b Bie, 86.1 50.4 S2./ 
d) Contributions to 
Special Funds of 
Development Banks 1.0 ye rate = 33.3 
2) Other Official Flows 59.9 114.1 .06 peak 104.0 283.6 
A. Official Export 
Credits 599 109.3 10450.) » 277.0 
B. Refinancing Loans 4.8 6.6 
3) Private Flows 424.2 35543 46 - 34 
4) Voluntary Agencies? 49.0 54.0 005 .05 


NOTES: 1+ Figures for GNP are 1971: $92,191 million; 1972: $103.922 million. 


: CIDA's commitments and disbursements to voluntary agencies are 


included within bilateral grants. 


Official Development Assistance 


10. Net disbursements increased by 25.82% from $391.1 million in 
1971 to $492.1 million in 1972. Within the bilateral sector of the 
program, disbursements af bilateral grants increased by $43.8 million or 
14.9% with technical assistance and emergency relief showing the largest 
increases. Bilateral development loans increased by only $5.2 million or 
3.7/2; a large disbursement of $15.2 million to Botswana and smaller 
increases in loan disbursements to other countries were almost offset by 
a drop of $22.1 million in loan disbursements to Pakistan. 


ie Multilateral disbursements increased by 59.1%. Although there 
was a small decrease in grants to multilateral institutions, due primarily 
to the fact that CIDA operates on a fiscal year basis and disbursements 

of annual commitments do not necessarily fall within the calendar year, 
disbursements on advances and contributions to the Special Funds of 
Development Banks more than doubled from $51.9 million to $109.6 million. 
Of the $88.1 million in advances, $54.3 million represented Canada's 
second instalment of the third replenishment of IDA. A payment of $16.2 
million was made to the IBRD representing the 9% callable portion of 
Canada's 1970 capital subscription increase. Other disbursements of 
advances were to the Inter-American Development Bank - $14.4 million, the 
Asian Development Bank - $2.3 million, and the Caribbean Development Bank - 
$0.97 million. The payment to the Caribbean Development Bank consisted of 
$0.48 million in cash and $0.49 million in notes. 


b2 A contribution of $21.5 million was made to the Fund for 

Special Operations of the Inter-American Development Bank. This payment 
represented the first of three equal annual instalments to the Bank's Special 
Fund. A loan of $0.28 million was made to the IBRD for the Tarbela project. 


Other Official Flows 


13. Disbursements for other official flows increased by 90.3% from 
$59.9 million to $114.1 million, as a result of a large increase in 
disbursements for official export credits. There was also a disbursement 
of $4.8 million for re-financing loans for projects in Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. Table II indicates the geographical distribution of OOF 
commitments and disbursements in 1971 and 1972. 


Private Flows 


Las After adjustments had been made to the 1971 figures, disburse- 
ments for private flows dropped from $424.2 million in 1971 to sis es Na 
million in 1972, a decrease of 16.5%. Export credits issued by the non- 
monetary sector, which fluctuate widely from year to year, accounted for 
this change, falling from $84.1 million in 1971 to a minus $8.8 million 

in 1972. (For a more detailed explanation of private flows, see p. 27 ff). 


TABLE II 


Other Official Flows 


Bilateral Commitments and Disbursements by Area 
($US million) 


Commitments Disbursements 

1971 ot 2411973 ieieinos 1972 
Europe 60.3 88.4 3234 33.9 
Middle East 6.3 LO aL 10.8 30. 
Asia* hak 1749 L2a% - 0.1 
Africa 4.0 5.4 £3 A 
Caribbean Dia Z 18.7 4.1 aoe 3K 
Latin America ned Bs I 118.6 19 33.8 
Central America 9 ik: 24.6 =e PS) 14.5 

104.0 283'f 59.9 114.1 


*Includes for 1972 commitment of $6.61 million and disbursement of 
$4.79 million to Pakistan for debt re-financing, 


15 Grants by voluntary agencies increased from $49.0 million in 
197E to $54.0 million in 1972. 


Commitments 


Official Development Assistance 


16. Commitments for ODA increased by 34.5% from $416.1 million in 
1971 to $559.7 million in 1972. Bilateral grant and loan commitments 
increased by 23.1% and 16.0% respectively. The major increases came in 
Africa with an additional $10.2 million loan committed to Botswana for the 
Shashi project, a loan of $26.3 million to the East African Community for 
harbour equipment, and a growth in the Tunisia program from $5.4 million 
to $21.4 million. 


by Multilateral commitments for 1972,which represent the amounts 
made available for disbursement during 1973, totalled $172.8 million. 
Grants to multilateral agencies comprised $51.7 million of the commitments, 
the largest portions, $20.2 million and $17.0 million being committed to 
the UNDP and the World Food Program respectively. The largest single 
commitment for capital subscription payments or advances was $60.3 million 
for the I.D.A. which includes Canada's third instalment of $50 million 
(1960) of the Third Replenishment and maintenance of value adjustments 

for the previous two instalments. Other capital subscription commitments 
are to the Inter-American Development Bank - $17.9 million, the Asian 
Development Bank - $2.7 million, and the Caribbean Development Bank - $1.8 
miliion. All three figures include maintenance of value adjustments. 
Contributions to Special Funds totalling $333 million will be made 
available to four multilateral agencies: $24.0 million to the Fund for 
Special Operations of the Inter-American Development Bank, as part of the 
Canadian three year loan commitment; $3.7 million to the Caribbean Develop- 
ment Bank Special Fund (the 1972-73 and 1973-74 instalments, totalling 
$2.0 million, of a four year commitment, and an additional $1.7 million 
representing the first instalment of an amount of Cdn. $5 million to be 
make available over the next three years); $5.5 million to the African 
Development Fund. In addition two loans were made: a $5.0 million loan 
at soft terms directly to the African Development Bank; and $0.1 million 
for Tarbela. 


Other Official Flows 


LS Commitments of other official flows, principally official export 
credits, increased sharply from $104.0 million to $283.6 million. The 
majority of the new commitments were made to Latin American countries. 


Sources of Funds for the Aid Program 


Ee Canada's official development assistance program is funded through 
annual appropriations approved by the Federal Parliament. Table III shows 
the level of appropriations and authorizations for ODA for the fiscal years 
1972-73 and 1973#74. 


TABLE III 


Official Development Assistance 


Appropriations and Authorizations 
Fiscal Years 1972-73 and 1973-74 


($ Cdn. million) 


1972-73 1973-74 
Bilateral - Grants TOOK? 139". 4 
Food Aid 4Gx9 33.0 
Loans 141.8 164.2 
Sub-total 319.4 = ites 
Multilateral - Grants (Including 
Food Aid) 48.7 Boss 
Loans = 5.0 
Capital Subscription 
Payments 6753 79.4 
Contributions to 
Special Funds of 
Development Banks 5.3 a1.9 
Sub-total 147.3 7 320 
Non-Governmental Organizations 16.1 20.9 
International Development Research 8.0 14.0 


Centre 


Total ODA Appropriations 491.0 565.0 


20. Amortization and interest receipts on CIDA's development loans 

to March 31, 1973 totalled $4.8 million. Of this amount, $2.7 million 
represented payment of commitment and service charges and $1.5 million 

payment of interest. The receipts were paid into the Government's Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. Repayments of principal are transferred to the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund as well but are credited to the account for Special Loan 
Assistance to Developing Countries, under which bilateral loan funds are 
appropriated by Parliament. 


Medium-Term Prospects 


adic The growth in appropriations and authorizations for official 
development assistance in recent years, at an average rate of approximately 
16Z% per annum, reflects the high priority the Government attaches to 
development assistance programs. While the Canadian Government has not 
accepted a deadline for the ‘achievement of the 0.7% target for ODA, it is 
hoped that Canadian ODA. disbursements will reach that level by the end 
of the decade. Conservative estimates indicate that disbursements would 
need to grow at an average rate of 16Z to reach the target by 1980. While 
not denying the desirability of increasing the flow of financial resources 
to the developing countries, the Canadian Government believes that as much 
emphasis must be placed upon the effective deployment of development 
assistance resources as on their sheer volume. 


The Pipeline 


ys The pipeline in the CIDA program is considered to be the cumulative 
undisbursed cash balances from non-lapsing appropriations for bilateral 
programs. 


25% Table IV shows the relationship between allocations and disbursements 
of bilateral appropriations for grants, loans and food aid, from. 1968-69 

to 1972-73. For the first time during this period, there was a slight decrease 
in the pipeline from Cdn. $432.3 million in 1971-72 to Cdn. $424.5 million at the 
end of 1972-73. The proportion of allocations represented by the amount in 

the pipeline had also declined to 1.36, the lowest in the period. Of the Cdn. 
$424.5 million in the pipeline at the end of fiscal year 1972-73, Cdn. $182.7 
million was already committed to projects, leaving Cdn. $241.8 million 
uncommitted. 


TABLE IV 


Bilateral Allocations and Disbursements 
(Grants, Loans and Food Aid) 
($ Cdn. Million) 


Fiscal Allocations Disbursements Difference Culumative Cumulative 

Year Undisbursed Undisbursed 

Cash Balance Cash Balance 
aS a proportion 
of allocations 


1968/69 223.6 149.4 74.2 336.4 4350 
1969/70 256.1 199.9 56.2 392 .6 1.53 
1970/71 290.4 267.8 22-06 445 62 1wA3 
1971/72 289.5 272.4 T7h 432.3 1.49 
1972/73 38235 926.52 047 al 424.5 1.36 


Amounts committed to projects as of March 31/73 182.7 


Uncommitted Allocations as of March 31/73 241.8 


=i 30) vs 


FINANCIAL TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


24. Terms of Canadian ODA loan commitments softened during 1972 since 
only four loans amounting to $1.2 million or 0.7% of a total loan program 

of $180.8 million were extended at Canada's harder terms of 3% interest, 7 
years grace and 30 years maturity (see Table V). These loans had a grant 
element of 54.7%. The remaining forty-two loans committed during 1972 were 
extended at Canada's softest terms of 0% interest, 10 years grace and 50 years 
maturity. Forty-one of them were committed under bilateral agreements while 
one loan of $5.0 million was committed to the African Development Bank. 


25% In 1972, Canada continued to meet both alternatives A and B of 
the DAC revised terms recommendation for the degree of concessionality of 
_official development assistance. The portion of the program . 


provided in the form of grants rose to 67.7% in 1972 from 64% in 1971, thus 
approaching the standard of 702% set. for the DAC grant test, and the weighted 
average grant element of the total program was 96.72. 


Criteria for appropriate terms and conditions 


26% The financial terms of Canada's development assistance loans are 
broadly related to the economic circumstances of the borrower, in particular, 
its per capita income and foreign exchange earnings prospects in light 
of existing debt servicing liabilities. The appropriateness of the financial 
terms of Canadian development loans for each country is kept under continuing 
review. In practice, the majority of Canadian development assistance loans 
are extended on the softest terms of 0% interest, 10 years grace and 50 
years maturity. In the case of the more economically advanced countries 
such as Malaysia, Trinidad and Tobago, and Jamaica, slightly harder terms 
of 3% interest, 7 years grace and 30 years maturity. are employed. Canada 
has developed no special terms for the least developed countries; programs 
in these countries are a mixture of grants and loans at the softest terms 
available. 


24% Canadian policy on terms is in line with the DAC Recommendation on 
Financial Terms and Conditions. Within consortia and consultative groups, 
Canada regards it as important that terms harmonization be discussed. 


Debt he-organi zation Operations 


28% In 1972, Canada participated in the multilateral debt re-negotiations 
for Chile, India and Pakistan. Canada signed bilateral agreements providing 
debt relief to these countries that were in conformity with the terms of the 
multilateral agreements reached between the debtor countries and their 
creditors. The debt relief provided by Canada has taken the form of 
rescheduling of credits extended by the Export Development Corporation. In 

the case of India and Pakistan, which are important recipients of Canadian 
bilateral aid, the Canadian International Development Agency provided a 
separate grant to effectively reduce the consolidation interest rate on 

credits owning to the EDC to the level stipulated in the multilateral agreements 
reached between the country concerned and its creditors. 


= be 


TABLE V 


Financial Terms of Official Development Assistance in, 1972 


Commitments Percentage Average Grant 
($ US million) of Program Element % 
Grants and Advances 37.5040 oy pe 
96-69 
Development Loans 180.8 32.3 


No. of Loans Maturity Grace Interest Amount Grant Average Grant 


Period ($US m) Element Z Element % a 
42 50 10 0 179 .6 89.98 
89.96 
4 30 , 3 Lie 54.74 


a ae 


Fe Ie During 1972, $350,530 was disbursed to India for debt relief arising 
from previous negotiations, and $869,134 was committed and disbursed in 1973, 
covering the 1972 agreement. For Pakistan, $378,790 was committed in 1972 -and 
disbursed in 1973. 


Financial Terms Granted to Development Banks 


30. During 1972 Canada made funds available to the Special Funds of 
three regional banks: the Asian, Caribbean and Inter-American Development 
Banks, and pledged $15 million (Nov. 1972)to the newly created African 
Development Fund. During 1973, Canada will make a separate Cdn. $5 million 
loan to the African Development Bank itself at 0Z interest, 10 years grace 
and 50 years maturity in order to supplement the Bank's ordinary resources. 


SL. From 1964 to 1972, Canada committed Cdn. $74 million in bilateral 
development loans to Latin American countries.. These loans were administered 
by the Inter-American Development Bank and as part of Canada's membership 
agreement with the Bank, repayments on the loans will revert to the Bank. 


On-lending procedures 


cas In her bilateral loan agreements Canada does not make use of the 

two step loan procedure, nor stipulate that loans at concessional rates must 
be on~lent by the recipient government at the same concessional rate. Where 
loans to a recipient government are on-lent to a local development institution, 
Canada considers that, as a general rule, the rate charged to the local 
institution should be concessionary, though it may be slightly higher than 

the original rate. It is expected that the development institution will in 
most cases on-lend to its clients at commercial or near-commercial rates. 


aos In the case of the regional banks, Canadian contributions are on-lent 
at the regular rate set by each bank. Canada is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Asian, Caribbean and Inter-American Development Banks, and 

of the African Development Fund, and therefore approves the interest rate 
charged. 


Untying of Assistance 


Bilateral Programs 


34. There were no changes during 1972 in Canada's policy on the tying 
of bilateral assistance. The guidelines laid down in the 1970 Foreign Policy 
Review, which permit the untying of up to 20% of the total bilateral progran, 
plus the payment of shipping and insurance costs, continue to apply. This 
policy permits more flexibility in project planning than did the previous 
authority under which no more than 25% of the cost of any project could be 
untied. In practice, this has meant that 100% of the cost of a project can 


45 = 


be untied for local cost financing in exceptional circumstances if the 
developmental benefits of the project or the economic circumstances of the 
recipient country so warrant. For that portion of the bilateral program 
which is tied to Canadian goods and services, there is a 66 2/3% Canadian 
content requirement. 


2 bw As a result of the 1970 decision up to 50% of the total program 
can be untied since approximately 25% of the program is in the form of 
untied multilateral contributions. Appendix A discusses Canada's local 
cost financing policy in greater detail. 


Multilateral contributions 


36. With one exceptioa, Canada provides contributions to multilateral 
financing institutions on a reciprocally untied basis so that procurement 

is untied to members, associates and other significant contributors who also 
untie their aid. This condition applies to contributions to the IDA, and 

to the Special Funds of the Caribbean Development Bank, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and the African Development Fund. 


37 In the case of Canada's contribution of $25 million to the 
Special Fund of the Asian Development Bank, the final instaiment of which 
was made available in fiscal year 1972-73, procurement has been restricted 
entirely to Canadian goods and services. In March 1973, however, this 
condition was relaxed to permit the financing of non-Canadian shipping 

and insurance costs, procurement in developing member countries and local 
cost expenditures. Negotiations for the second round of contributions are 
still under way. 


AID ADMINISTRATION AND PROGRAMMING 
Aid Administration 


36. In 1972, the planning functions of CIDA (previously carried on 

by the Planning Branch) and those of project management (formerly performed 
by the Operations Branch) were formally integrated in the new Bilateral 
Programs Branch. Planning and operations officers for each bilateral 
program now operate in close consultation, under the supervision of Country 
Program Managers. 


Be: The closer integration of planning and project management has 
facilitated the implementation of development projects. Increased emphasis 
on lines of credit and commodity aid loans has had the same result. 


40. At the same time, Policy Branch was strengthened and assigned 

the tasks of re-examining broad strategy for CIDA, analyzing and evaluating 
the Agency's activities and considering the development implications of 
issues in the field of commercial policy, international monetary policy 

and private foreign investment. 


me Shoe 


41. During the year a Management Improvement Services Division was 
created to develop and implement measures to enhance the efficiency of 
Agency management. The functions of this Division include those of 
providing CIDA management with advice and assistance in the introduction of 
new organizational structures and methods. 


424 The growing program of development assistance administered by 

CIDA has required further increases in staff. In December, 1972, the 

Agency employed a staff of 843, slightly more than half of whom filled 
professional positions. Personnel and other administrative costs amounted to 
$11.8 million, which was equivalent to 2.4% of total ODA disbursements. 

Aid administration overseas is a responsibility which is shared among 
officials of three departments: CIDA, External Affairs and Industry, Trade 
and Commerce. Of the approximately 80 persons engaged in this activity 
during 1972, half were CIDA representatives. 


432 The Canadian International Development Board and the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Development Assistance, referred to in last year's memorandum, 
continue to be the major institutional devices for policy formulation and 
interdepartmental coordination. In addition, the Interdepartmental Committee 
‘on External Relations has undertaken a review of all foreign operations of 

the Government of Canada, focussing on mechanisms and procedures to improve 
policy coordination and functional integration in this area. 


44. An innovative step in development cooperation was taken in October 
1972 when the President of CIDA invited representatives of the international 
community to examine the future role of CIDA and Canada in development 
assistance. The format for this consultation, which avoided a set agenda 

and adopted an unstructured approach, contributed significantly to an open 
and frank dialogue which allowed all participants to share their problems 

and preoccupations. Though it was not the purpose of the conference to 
produce a series of concrete proposals for immediate action, the consultation 
has played an important part in shaping Canada's perspective on issues of 
development assistance. 


Assistance Programming 


45. In conjunction with the structural changes mentioned above, CIDA 
has begun to implement new programming procedures intended to achieve 
improved development impact, greater administrative efficiency, and more 
effective disbursement of funds. Consultants were engaged to study existing 
country program review procedures, to evaluate their content in view of the 
objectives defined for them, and to examine the country program review as a 
possible vehible for meeting several new or broader objectives in the area of 
program development and implementation. After consultation with other 
government departments and study of the country programming procedures used 
by UNDP, IBRD and USAID, the consultants proposed new country programming 
procedures which were approved in 1972 for implementation in 1973. These 
procedures should provide the essential planning framework within which 
program and project officers can increase the development effectiveness of 
CIDA's activities. 
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Coordination with other donors’ activities 


46. Canada continues to coordinate its. development assistance activities 
with those of other donors through informal consultation in the field and 
more formal discussions at headquarters. CIDA also cooperates with other 
donors in the joint financing of particular projects. In 1972 these included: 


(1) A Cdn. $30 million project to build a dam, power station, 
- and transmission lines on the Shashi River in Botswana, as 
part of the development of the mineral resources in the 
area co-ordinated by the World Bank, 


(2) provisions of casings and fillings for 3,000 tubewells to 
be used in an International Development Association 
irrigation project in northwestern Bangladesh, 


(3) a special bilateral contribution to an ILO Regional 
Employment Program for Latin America and the Caribbean, 


(4) cooperation with SIDA and IBRD in contributing to the 
Kidatu Hydro Electric Power Project in Tanzania, and 


(5) parallel financing, with the World Bank, of a hydroelectric 
power project in Guyana. 


Geographic Distribution of Official Development Assistance 


47. CIDA's bilateral program is administered through area divisions. 
Tables VI and VII show the amounts and percentages of bilateral commitments 
and disbursements by area. 


48. If commitments and disbursements for intermational emergency relief 
are divided by area, the proportion of the total program concentrated in Asia 
increases, since Bangladesh was the major recipient of such relief. Asia, 
which is the area to which Canada's development assistance efforts were first 
directed, remains the major area of concentration. However, a sharp drop 

in disbursements to Pakistan as a result of the war in the subcontinent 
lowered both the total and the proportion of disbursements to the Asia region 
from 1971 to 1972. Similarly, the extension of two lines of credit totalling 
$49.5 million to Malaysia in 1971 was not ‘matched by another large commitment 
in 1972, with the result that total loan commitments for Asia decreased. 


49, Francophone Africa and Commonwealth Africa both have growing programs. 
Commitments to major projects such as the Shashi power project in Botswana, the 
construction of storage silos in Algeria and provision of locomotives to 
Tunisia and harbour equipment to the East African Community suggest that the 
present level of disbursements will at least be maintained for the next several 
years’. 
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TABLE VI 


Bilateral Commitments and Disbursements by Area 


Asia 


Grants 

Food Aid 

Loans 
Subtotal 


Francophone Africa 


Grants 

Food Aid 

Loans 
Subtotal 


Commonwealth Africa 


Grants 

Food Aid 

Loans 
Subtotal 


Commonwealth Caribbean 


Grants 
Loans 
Subtotal 


Latin America 


Grants 
Loans 
Subtotal 


Other Countries & 
Miscellaneous Programs 
International Emergency 
Relief 

Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


TOTAL 


($ US million) 


Commitments 
1971 1972 
13.4 34.0 
5730 63.6 

115.6 64.9 


24.1 19.8 
8.7 11.3 
7 30.9 
33.5 62.0 
16.1 16.1 
3.0 4.1 
26.6 61.8 
45.7 82.0 
10.6 10.4 
5.8 1.5 
16.4 11739 
1.6 5.4 
27 £605 
4.3 2159 
ee LLiS 
22 91 18.4 
11.8 16.7 


323.5 386.9 


Disbursements 
1971 1972 
18.0 14.6 
55.0 56.3 
91.0 76.2 


21.6 2100 
7.8 12.8 
13.9 17.6 
43.3 58.0 
15.7 17.4 
4.5 4.2 
21.0 35.4 
41.2 3730 
| 11.7 
4.2 349 
13.9 15.6 
0.8 1.4 
8.5 10.8 
933 as 2, 
1a. 12.30 
4.2 20:2 
10.9 16.2 


294.5 338.3 
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TABLE VII 


Area Distribution of Bilateral Commitments & Disbursements 
(% of total) 


Asia 

Francophone Africa 
Commonwealth Africa 
Commonwealth Caribbean 
Latin America 


Other countries and 
Miscellaneous Programs 


International Emergency Relief 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


TOTAL 


Commitments 
1971 1972 
ay oe 42.0 
10.4 16.0 
14.1 2. 2 

Deil: Sails 
Le3 Si 
L. © 320 
6.8 4.8 
ae7 AS 
100.0 100.0 


Disbursements 
19711972 
Sal 43.5 
boise. ie 
14.0 16.9 
4.7 4.6 
3.2 3.16 
2.6 3.6 
be 6.0 
Bid: 4.8 


100.0 100.0 
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Se? There was an increase in both commitments and disbursements in 1972 
for the bilateral program in Latin America. Apart from the Cdn. $74 million 
loan program administered by the Inter-American Development Bank from 1964 

to 1972, Canada initiated in 1970 a bilateral grant program focussing technical 
assistance on four sectors: education, agriculture, forestry and fisheries. 

The program is concentrated in the Central American countries, Brazil, 

Columbia and Peru although other Latin American countries are also eligible. 


au ia The Commonwealth Caribbean program showed a drop in commitments and 
a levelling off in disbursements. In view of the relatively high per capita 
Canadian assistance which already goes to this area, the bilateral program 

in the Caribbean is expected to increase only gradually in the future. 


D2, Broadly speaking, the criteria for allocation of ODA remain those 
outlined in the Canadian Government's Foreign Policy Review of 1970 and 
discussed in the memorandum‘of that year. 


2s Canada's development assistance program has been characterized by a 
relatively high degree of geographic dispersion, with bilateral programs in 

84 countries. However, there have been significant areas of concentration, 
with 52% of the bilateral disbursements directed to 8 countries and 65% to 

135 @euntties Tim 1972. 


54. Since the wide distribution of funds has tended both to increase 
the administrative burden of operating the programs and to decrease their 
development impact, the Cabinet decided in 1972 that the future direction 
of CIDA's bilateral program should be toward a greater concentration of 
development assistance funds. It is expected that in 1973 2 decrease both 
in the number of countries in which major continuing programs are mounted 
and in the total number of recipients of bilateral assistance will become 
apparent. Consideration is being given to replacing some of the small 
bilateral programs by contributions to specific multilateral and regional 
programs and in some instances by support to non-governmental organizations. 


Least Developed Countries 


koe In 1972, 10.9% of Canada's bilateral commitments and 12.0% of 
bilateral disbursements went to 18 countries in the group of 25 least developed 
countries identified as UNCTAD III. In response to the emphasis being 
placed in international forums on the specific problems of this group, 

CIDA established a task force in the autumn of 1972 to consider how to 
enhance its efforts to help the least developed countries in ways adapted 

to their particular needs. The official UN list of 25 represents a useful 
point of departure but CIDA does not expect. to aid ali, nor ta: dines 
specifically designed programs only to the countries identified on the list. 
It is recognized that there are other countries in Africa and Asia or in 
Latin America with economic and social conditions little different from 
those in the Group of 25 countries. 
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56, Consideration is now being given to specific bilateral 
initiatives which CIDA can take. CIDA is also considering ways in which 
its multilateral assistance to the least developed countries can be 
expanded either through special contributions to research organizations 
or by advocating more programs specifically designed for the least 
developed countries by multilateral or regional agencies. CIDA's Non- 
Governmental Organizations Division also has an important role in 
channelling Canadian assistance to these countries. In 1972 Canadian 
private non-profit organizations were active in 15 of the Group of 25 
eount ries. 


Distribution of aid by purpose 


Dh. Table VIII indicates the categories of bilateral commitments 
during 1972. The pattern of distribution of funds among the various 
categories remains essentially unchanged from last year. In the 
agriculture sector, forest development studies in Honduras , 

Columbia and Mexico, and construction of storage silos in Algeria at a 
cost of $18.2 million were the major projects. 


58. Capital projects in the transport and communications sector 
made up 16.9% of total bilateral commitments in 1972. Major projects in 
this field included $8.3 million for bridge construction in Indonesia, 
$26.3 million for port equipment for the East African Harbours Corporation, 
and construction of airport facilities in Barbados ($10.1 million) and 

Sine, Lucdali($2n0)million): 


5D: The largest projects in the energy sector were $4.4 million 
support for the Guyana Electricity Corporation, the Kidatu Hydro Electric 
Project in Tanzania ($13.4 militon),, coral electrification schemes in the 
Dominican Republic ($7.5 million) and Trinidad and Tobago ($2.5) midiion) 
and supply and installation of the 5th and 6th generating units at Kainji 
Dam, Nigeria ($13.1 million). 


60. Social infrastructure projects made up 11.8% of total commit-— 
ments. Education projects in Jamaica, Kenya, and the Leeward and Windward 
Islands, together accounted for slightly less than half of the commitments 
in the sector. Water supply projects in Ghana and Tanzania account for 

an additional $28.3 million of commitments. 


Gils Food aid remains the largest sub-category of bilateral commitments, 
comprising 20.4% of total assistance in 1972. Bangladesh received more than 
$24 million of this type of aid. India and Pakistan were the other major 
recipients, with commitments of $13.1 million and $12.1 million respect- 
ively. In March 1972, CIDA informed countries receiving food aid that the 
cost of ocean freight might be paid from the amount allocated at their 
request. More than $9 million has been disbursed in this way. 
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TABLE VIII 


1) 
Categories of Bilateral Commitments 1972 ° 
($ US million) 


2 OL 
Grants Loans Total Program 
Total Program PEEL 2 NP ones 386.9 100.0 
1. Capital projects 43.5 118.0 162.5 4\.7 
a. agriculture a se 0.5 Dn 
b. transport & 
communications 1330 a292 6552 
c. development of energy 
resources 2.8 8260 34.8 
d. Indus Basin 3.9 S32 
e. Industry 2.0 a9 Dai 
f. social infrastructure Kop 291 45.6 
g. unspecified 0.4 0.4 
2. Non project assistance I er Dihioddi 159.4 41.2 
a. food aid 79.6 720 
b. emergency relief 18.4 18.4 
c. commodities, fertilizer 
& equipment 4.3 7a 62.0 
3. Technical Assistance 66.0 66.0 iy 


1) 
“ Includes commitments made to Voluntary Agencies. 
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G2e Of the $18.4 million committed to emergency relief, more than 

97% went to Bangladesh. This included shipments of wheat, rapeseed and 
rapeseed oil as well as such commodities as copper, sulphur, aluminum 

and potash. Other disbursements of emergency relief funds went to 

Nicaragua earthquake victims, Sudan displaced persons, and Burundi refugees. 


ae Commodity loans and lines of credit continue to be an important 
form of non-project assistance, comprising 15.7% of the bilateral 

total. Major commitments of this kind included program loans of $5.0 million 
and $6.1 million to Ghana and Indonesia, and $2.0 million support for the 
Tanzania Investment Bank. 


Steps to Inform Public and Parliamentary Opinion on Development Questions 


64. In line with the need expressed by the President of CIDA in 1971 
to undertake a more concerted effort to involve the Canadian public and to 
respond directly and imaginatively to the growing requirements for inform- 
ation and education programs, the Agency's public information service has 
continued to develop and expand. CIDA now publishes two bilingual journals, 
"Co-operation Canada" and "Contact", which are distributed to some 25,000 
persons in 100 countries. 


65; The Agency has also continued its experimental development education 
program to promote an informed awareness of intermational development among 
Canadians in all walks of life. This program supported, on a matching basis, 
the activities of a wide variety of organizations working to involve 

Canadians in development through workshops, conferences, development of 
resource centres, production of films, and animation and exchange programs. 
The results of this program are being reviewed and a decision on its future 
development will be made in the very near future. 


66. One initiative made under the Development Education Program has 

been the provision of funds to assist Learner Centres in 9 cities in Canada 

to become operational. These Centres have been sounding out the needs of their 
communities for information and presenting the ideas of development: through 
seminars, workshops, videotapes, slides, publications and resource people. 

The Learner Centres have great potential as a way to fulfil the need for more 
information about intermatdonal development. 


67. In 1972, CIDA initiated a program of scholarships to enable young 
Canadians to further their studies in international development. Eight 
such awards were made in 1972. It is a requirement of these scholarships 
that part of the study be undertaken in a developing countries. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


68. Disbursements for technical assistance increased from $48.8 million 
in 1971 to $65.6 million in 1972. The number of students and trainees from 
less developed countries supported by Canada declined slightly from 2,561 in 
1971 to 2,474 in 1972 although, within this group, the number of students 
studying in third countries rather than Canada increased from 176 to 271. 

The number of advisers sent abroad increased from 388 in 1971 to 444 in 1972, 
while the number of educational personnel increased only marginally from 
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1,116 to 1,155. Increases in the numbers of educational administrators 
and advisers were partially offset by a decline in the number of general 
teachers. The reduced demand from developing countries for primary and 
secondary teachers was also reflected in the number of volunteers going 
abroad from Canada: in 1971 Canadian volunteers totalled 1,793 of whom 
1,263 were teachers; in 1972 there were 1,365 volunteers, of whom only 809 
were teachers. 


Students and Trainees 


69. The decline in the number of students and trainees in Canada 
reflects the recent emphasis on reducing the amount of general education 
offered in Canada in favour of more specialized training often directly 
linked to capital projects which Canada is financing. Three-quarters of 
the students supported during 1972 majored in economics, agriculture, 
engineering, medicine or science, while of the trainees one-quarter were 
receiving industrial training. 


70: The group training programs at Canadian universities which were 
mentioned in last year'Smemorandum are being re-examined. Several of the 
programs previously offered have been terminated, although the three 
programs for students from Francophone countries continued into 1973. In 
future, it is expected that most group training programs will be conducted 
in the developing countries, either at existing institutions or through 
the creation of mobile training centres. Courses would only be offered in 
Canada for short periods of under six months and in specialized subjects. 


VL. Third country training, on the other hand, is becoming an 
increasingly important feature of Canada's technical assistance program. 

A total of 271 students were supported under third country training schemes 
during 1972; 130 of them under Canada's continuing program at the University 
of the West Indies; 60 in Asia at the Asian Institute of Technology and the 
University of the South Pacific, and 81 in Africa. Of the African students 
37 were at CESTI in Senegal, while the remainder attended a variety of 
African universities under a Canadian scholarship program operated by the 
Association of African Universities which began in 1972. 


Advisers and Experts 


72. There has been an increasing emphasis on the provision of more 
specialized personnel, both as advisers and educational experts. The number 
of advisers in economic planning, public administration, and public utilities 
grew by 60% from 1971 to 1972, while the number of educational advisers and 
administrators more than doubled. An example of the demand for specialized 
assistance is a reforestation and erosion control project in Colombia through 
which Canada is providing an agronomist to advise on soil management and a 
forester to assist in forest management. 
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Recruitment 


Tan The demand for experts in some fields, such as economic planning, 
public administration and telecommunications, is so heavy that it becomes 
difficult to find individuals in these sectors who are available at the 

time required. CIDA does not employ on a permanent basis personnel who 

follow a career in technical assistance, nor does it send individuals 

overseas in lieu of military service. All technical assistance personnel 
provided by CIDA are recruited in response to specific requests which originate 
in the recipient countries. 


TA. In an attempt to match demand with available personnel, the Manpower 
Resources Division of CIDA maintains contact with the principal government 
departments (federal and provincial), universities, research institutions, 
para-statal agencies, professional associations, and major commercial and 
industrial concerns throughout Canada. Articles and advertisements dealing 
with technical assistance opportunities are placed in professional journals 
and officers of the Division particpate in major professional conferences. 
A constant effort is made to bring the needs of CIDA and the developing 
countries for Canadian experts to the attention of individuals throughout 
Canada who may possess appropriate skills and experience. A computerized 
roster of suitable personnel is continually revised and up-dated. 


(Bye No completely reliable technique exists for assessing the way an 
individual may perform under different climatic, cultural and social. conditions. 
The methods presently used by CIDA in choosing technical assistance personnel 
involve obtaining as much information as possible from references, previous 
employers and professional associates. In addition, the candidate and his 
wife are interviewed by a board which tries to clarify any ambiguities in 

the data already available about their previous activities. Such a board 
typically consists of a specialist in recruitment; a CIDA officer familiar 
with conditions at the place of assignment; and an invited expert from the 
candidate's own profession. When circumstances permit, a representative 

of the country of service may also be included. The board tries by its 
questions to determine the likelihood of the candidate and his wife adapting 
satisfactorily to conditions at the place of work. All candidates for CIDA 
technical assistance assignments pass through the selection procedures 
described above. None are selected on the basis of personal files without 

an interview. 


TG: Details on candidates who appear to satisfy all selection 
criteria for a particular assignment are transmitted to the appropriate 
authorities in the recipient country. These authorities then advise CIDA 
which of the several candidates offered is preferred by them: if only 
one candidate is offered, they indicate if he or she is acceptable. 


Briefing 


Ts Briefing is currently given to personnel on direct contract or 
secondment immediately prior to their departure. In many instances where 

a number of experts forming a team are supplied by a consultant or institution, 
they are not briefed by the Agency. Similarly, personnel engaged in capital 
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assistance, even if there is a training component in the project, are 
seldom briefed by CIDA. About 80% of technical assistance personnel are 
briefed before leaving Canada. 


TB The Briefing Centre presents a program of approximately 85 hours 
during a ten day period, covering administration and job briefing, inter- 
cultural and cross-cultural communications, language training and country 
study. Wives are included in the briefing, and if there are sufficient 
teen-age dependents, a revised program is arranged for them in a separate 
group. Briefing for inter-cultural relations and cross-cultural communications 
is based on the work group, husbands being separated from wives during these 
sessions. Within the work groups extensive use is made of films and tapes 
for discussion purposes, and of role playing and simulation exercises. These 
are videotaped and played back. Two non-Canadians are usually incorporated 
in each group with a view to providing experience with different value 
systems and attitudes.Trained animateurs are being used on a more regular 
basis in this sector of the briefing. 


sss A proposal now under consideration is to move some briefing courses 
.to the country of destination or a neighbouring country. This method would 
give some reality to the discussions of the country and would provide a 
longer familiarization period before the teacher or advisor begins work. 


Technical Co-operation Agreements 


80. The majority of CIDA advisors and educational experts are sent 
overseas for a period of two years. In some cases, however, technical 
assistance personnel are needed for shorter assignments such as conducting 

a specific study. An important example of a project using personnel on 
short-term assignments is a $1.1 million program of assistance to the Graduate 
Engineering Faculty of the University of Havana in Cuba. The aim of the 
project is to increase the number of high level engineering personnel and 
upgrade undergraduate instruction. Canada will provide instructors for 118 
courses, lasting 3 to 5 weeks over three years. 


81. It is expected that it will be easier to obtain well qualified 
personnel for short periods than for the usual longer assignment. This 
project is also notable for its administrative arrangements in that like 
the Nigerian project described in an annex to last year's memorandum, it 
is administered by the Canadian University Service Overseas (CUSO) not 
CIDA. 


Ga. Another innovative project provides financing for the secondment 
of advisors from one developing country to another. A $15,140 erant over 
three years will allow the Institute Mixto de Ayuda Social (IMAS) in Costa 
Rica to contract with the Centro Paro el Desarrolla Economic y Social de 
America Latina in Chile to supply experts for its social action program. 
Canadian participation is limited to representation on the project's 
steering committee. 
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Integration of technical assistance and capital aid 


pete During 1972, CIDA continued to emphasize integrated projects, and 
most capital assistance projects provided for the assignment of experts or 
advisers and training of local personnel, through courses offered in Canada, 
in third countries or on the job. Normally, the training is provided out 

of grant funds while the capital assistance is financed through soft loans. 
Two examples of integrated projects were the East African Harbours' Equipment 
Project and the provision of Twin Otter Aircraft to Nepal. A $26.3 million 
loan to the East African Harbours Corporation for the purchase of equipment 
to improve the facilities at Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga and Mombasa will be 
accompanied by a $504,694 grant to establish, equip, and staff new repair and 
maintenance facilitiesand to provide training of Harbours Corporation 
personnel in Canada. Two loans totalling $2.52 million were made to Nepal 
in 1970 and 1972 to purchase four Twin Otter Aircraft, accompanied by grants 
totalling $186,737 to provide pilot training, a ground school instructor 

and an aircraft engineer instructor. 


Research 


84. The main channel for Canadian assistance to research has been 
the International Development Research Centre. The Centre was created by 
Act of the Canadian Parliament in 1970 and has so far been entirely 
funded by Parliament, and grouped with appropriations for CIDA. In 1972, 
IDRC received $8.08 million. However, it is an autonomous public 
corporation, with an international Board of Governors (including six 
from developing countries) who independently set its priorities and 
approve all projects. 


85. During the 30 months from their inaugural meeting in October 
1970 up to March 1973, the Governors approved 99 research projects which 
call for appropriations totalling $13.4 million. The great majority of 
these projects we taking place in developing countries -- they are sited 
in some 60 countries -- and in nearly every case, the research is under 
the direction of research workers of that country or region. During the 
Calendar Year 1972, a total of $4.48 million was committed in support of 
43 research projects in the fields of agriculture, food and nutrition 
sciences; information sciences; population and health sciences; and social 
sciences. 


86. A small amount of research has been supported with IDRC funds 

in Canada on the basis of this research being geared to the needs of developing 
countries. Often this has taken the form of a partnership between a Canadian 
institution and one in a developing country. One example is the cooperation 
between scientists in Newfoundland and in Upper Volta in research into 
biological means to control the blackfly vector of onchocerciasis. Another 

is the back-up support which the Technical Information Services of the National 
Research Council in Canada is giving to national services of industrial 
extension in Southeast Asia. 
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87. While there is little "core support" of research institutes in 

developing countries, most of the IDRC funds is supporting research that 

has been planned and is being carried out by workers in these institutes. 
IDRC opened two regional offices during 1972, in Singapore and Bogota,and 
will open one in Africa during 1973. 


88. An important element in nearly every IDRC-supported project is the 
provision made for the training of younger scientists, either on-the-job 

with the research team or else for a period of time at an institution in 

Canada or elsewhere before returning to help in the particular project. 

For example, the $797,600 allocated to a project in Senegal for the 

improvement of varieties of sorghum and for the improvement of farming 

systems in village communities, contains provision for 14 Senegalese scientists 
to study at Laval University. Considerable sums have been allocated for 
regional seminars and workshops to allow scientists from areas of the Third 
World to meet and exchange plans for research on subjects of common concern. 


89... During 1972, the areas of IDRC support broadened to include projects 
in forestry and fisheries. Support has already been given to research in 

food processing and there is consideration of setting up a division specifically 
concerned with promoting industrial research for small businesses in developing 
countries. 


90% A Human Resources program of awards for study and individual 
research in the field of international development had until 1973 been 
designed to draw more Canadians into this area of work. A new program of 
Research Associate grants for mid-career scientists in developing 
countries, which can allow them to spend a year in sabbatical study, has 
been introduced; numbers are at present limited to 11 a year. 


International Research Institutes 


Agricultural 


91, CIDA provided the International Institute of Tropical Agriculture 
in Nigeria with $749,000 as part of a five-year program. IITA activities 
included general research into soil and crop management on small multicrop 
farms in the humid and sub-humid tropics and work on maize and rice improvements. 


92. CIDA also contributed $469,365 to the International Centre for 
Tropical Agriculture (CIAT) in Colombia, and $565,285 to the International 
Centre for Maize and Wheat Improvement (CIMMYT) in Mexico. Both projects will 
be allocated Cdn. $3.25 million over 5 years and are funded by CIDA but 
managed by IDRC. These projects are supporting development of the hybrid 
cereal triticale and research to improve cassava as food for humans and 

feed for animals. 
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93. In 1972, the Consultative Group on International Agriculture 
Research, of which Canada is an active member, established the International 
Crops Research Institute for the Semi-Arid Tropics (ICRISAT) in India. 
Canada is also a member of the African Livestock Sub-Committee of the Group, 
which was seeking to establish an International Laboratory for Research on 
Animal Diseases. 


Other Research 


94. Canada contributed $100,920 to the International Institute for 
Educational Planning which was established in 1962 in Paris to assist 

UNESCO members in the formulation and implementation of educationai policies 
(in accordance with DAC(73)9, Annex 2, Section 4, only $14,000 of this was 
reported to DAC as development expenditure). 


Lk CIDA also made a $33,000 grant to the World Association of 
Industrial and Technological Research Organizations (WAITRO), based in 
Vancouver. 


Bilateral Support 


96. In addition to support of international research institutes 

and programs, CIDA through its bilateral program provided technical 
assistance and equipment for a number of national research institutes. 
For example, commitments of $151,440 and $232,200 were made to Peru in 
1972 to provide the Instituto del Mar with a fish biologist and a mobile 
marine laboratory and the Institute de Investigacion Agro-Industrial with 
an advisor, training in Canada and Peru, and two mobile training units. 


PRIVATE SECTOR AND OTHER OFFICIAL FLOWS 
Direct Investment 


Ot, ; The book value of total Canadian direct investment in 
developing countries as a result of capital flows from Canada and the 
retention of earnings in LDCs, increased by $176 million to $1,755 million 
in 1972 compared to an increase of $75 million in 1971. 


95. The net capital flow from Canada to LDCs at $81 million compared 
with a net disinvestment of $1 million in the previous year when such flows 
were distorted by the $54 million nationalization of Demerara Bauxite by 
the Government of Guyana. Capital flows to LDCs represented 21 per cent 
of all direct investment by Canada in 1972. 
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99% Preliminary estimates indicate that retained earnings rose to 
$95 million in 1972 from $76 million in 1971. 


Foreign Investment Insurance 


100. The Foreign Investment Insurance Division of the Export Development 
Corporation became operational on October 1, 1969 for the purpose of 
assisting Canadians in protecting their interests abroad against the 
political risks of inconvertibility, expropriation and war, revolution and 
insurrection. Any legal entity carrying on business activities in Canada 
can obtain coverage for new investments in developing countries providing 
there are advantages to the economy of both Canada and the host country. 
Coverage is available for up to 150% of the original investmenc less a 
co-insurance ratio of 15% or 25% depending upon the size of the original 
investment. The Export Development Corporation investment insurance 
premium rates have averaged approximately 1% per annum for coverage of 

all three risks. 


101. At the end of 1972, the Corporation had signed insurance contracts 
totalling $8,8 million in maximum coverage, had $35.1. million of 
approvals outstanding and an additional $84.0 million in applications 
accepted for a total of $119.1 million of insurance coverage. 


Business and Industry Division 


102: The Business and Industry Division of CIDA was established to 
encourage and support the active participation. of Canadian business and 
industry in the economic development of developing nations through direct 
investment in joint ventures. 


103% The Pre-investment Incentive Program, which was introduced in 1971, helps 
Canadian companies to defray some of the costs of investigating investment 
opportunities abroad. The Starter Study program provides financial assistance 

to enable Canadian businessmen to carry out preliminary visits to developing 
countries where specific investment opportunities exist, with CIDA's contribution 
limited to Cdn. $2,500 per visit. A total of 73 Starter Studies has been 

approved since the program was introduced. 


104. If a more detailed investigation is warranted, a Feasibility Study 
may be approved. CIDA contributes up to half the cost of such a detailed 
investigation to a maximum of Cdn. $25,000. Thirteen Feasibility Studies 
have been approved over the past two years: three in Asia, six in Latin 
America, and four in Africa. Disbursements for both types of study from 

the beginning of the program until the end of 1972 totalled $111,188. The 
program has resulted in the establishment of a Cdn. $2.5 million electronics 
manufacturing facility in Malaysia by a Canadian electronics firm. 


LOS: The Division is now placing more emphasis on project identification 
abroad, and on gathering and disseminating information on investment 
opportunities to Canadian industry. This activity includes the development 
of contacts abroad through liaison visits to meet senior representatives of 
the financial and business community, development banks, and government 
departments and agencies in developing countries. It also involves a close 
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liaison role with the Canadian business community to provide information 
and advice on investment opportunities. 


Portfolio Capital 


106. Separate data on Canadian dollar loans by Canadian banks to LDCs 

are not available. The net increase of $164.0\ million in bank loans to LDCs, 
which compared with a flow of $123 million in 1971, was all in foreign currencies. 
(This flow was not reported in 1971 because prior to 1973 there was insufficient 
information to calculate banking flows). The geographical distribution of 
loans, which are preponderately to Western hemisphere countries, is similar 

to that of direct investment. A large portion of these loans was probably in 
medium-term Euro-currency credits provided by syndicates which included 

Canadian banks. Sharp increases in these types of transactions with developing 
countries have been a general feature of the Euro-capital markets in the recent 
past - particularly in 1972. 


107. The explanation for the drop in Canadian investment in "other long- 
term assets" from $54.0 million in 1971 to zero in 1972 is that the 1971 
figure was an non-recurrent transaction which represented the acquisition of 
Guyana government bonds as compensation for the expropriation of Demerara 
Bauxite. 


108; Canadian Government action which could affect the provision of 
portfolio capital to LDCs was taken on May 25, 1972, with the amendment of 
the guidelines instituted in 1966 and 1968 governing capital outflow. 


109. The first guideline, introduced in March 1966, requested all 

Canadian investors, individuals and corporations, not to acquire "off-shore" 
securities issued by U.S. companies and their foreign subsidiaries for sale 
outside the United States. In March 1968, financial institutions were 

asked not to increase their foreign currency claims on residents of countries 
other than Canada or the United States unless such an increase was accompanied 
by an equal increase in the total foreign currency liabilities to such countries. 


LO The changes announced in May 1972 are as follows: 


(i) Securities in Canadian dollars issued by the governments or 
the central banks of the LDCs are exempted from the 1966 
guideline. 


(ii) Canadian dollar term loans by financial institutions made to 
or guaranteed by the governments or central banks of the LDCs 
are exempted from the 1968 guidelines. 


(iii) All new export financing by banks and other financial institutions 
designed to facilitate Canadian exports is exempted from the 
1968 guidelines. 
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A These actions have not yet had a significant impact on Canada's 
transactions with LDCs. No direct or guaranteed security issues of foreign 
governments or central banks on the Canadian capital market were triggered 
by the new regulations. This was not surprising in view of the relatively 
high cost of new issues in the Canadian capital market in 1972 compared with 
non-Canadian markets. 


Export Credits 


de Commitments of official export credits to the developing countries 
increased considerably, from $104 million in 1971 to $283.7 million. 

This increase took place despite the fact that, during 1972, the Export 
Development Corporation was somewhat limited in its financing operations 

because the total amount of buyers' credits outstanding was close to the 

EDC’ Act legal ceiling of Canadian $850 million. However, in April 1973, 

the ceiling for these credits was increased by Parliament from Cdn. $850 million 
to Cdn. $1.5 billion, thus allowing the Corporation to continue its planned 
expansion. 


at hey Disbursements to developing countries on official export credits 
amounted to $109.3 million in 1972 compared with $49.9 million in 1971, 

an increase of 82 percent. In addition, there was a net disbursement of 

$4.8 million to provide for the refinancing of notes due on official 

export credits. Net OOF disbursements to developing countries were equivalent 
to 85 percent of total OOF to all countries in 1972. The rest was disbursed on 
export credits extended to developed countries. 


114. The sector that benefited the most from official export credit 
activity in 1972 was transportation with total commitments of $98.7 million. 

Other sectors were manufacturing industries with $63.8 million, the 

electricity sector with $62.2 million, the communications sector with 

$31.0 million and mining and quarrying with $21.4 million. The regions 

receiving the greatest amount of new export credits in 19/72 were Central and 
South America with 57% of the total new OOF committed, and Europe with 31 percent. 


cas Private export credits officially guaranteed in the lender country, 
with a maturity of more than one year, tend to fluctuate widely from one year 
to the other. For example, net disbursements on this category of credits 
stood at $84.1 million in 1971 but dropped to minus $8.8 million in 97 2. 
Gross disbursements were, however, $61.0 million in 1972. 


176. In 1972, approximately 40 percent in value of E.D.C. export 
credits to developing countries carried an interest rate of 6.99 percent 

and lower, compared with only 13 percent in 1971. The relatively more 
favourable financial terms granted in 1972 reflect largely a keener 
international competition in the field of export credits. The Corporation 
operates as a purely commercial organization and follows the market, insofar 
as its average lending rates are concerned. 
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tA TS The EDC carefully examines and evaluates the creditworthiness 

of borrowing countries, before new export credits are extended. This 

economic analysis made by FDpc's Economic Department relies on information 
provided by the borrowing countries, by international private sources, by 
international institutions such as the IBRD and the IMF and also by the 

Berne Union. This type of evaluation also includes a study of the benefits 

to the economy of the borrowing country in general, in the case of substantial 
projects. 


118s In addition, the Export Development Corporation maintains a very 
strict control of the economic viability of the projects. A new department 
has recently been created by EDC to assess each project from a purely 
technical point of view. Only projects which are financially viable and 
will bring a reasonable rate of return on the investment, are financed by 
EDC. 


119.5 Most of the financing extended by EDC is to public bodies in the 
borrowing countries. In each instance, EDC insists on obtaining a guarantee 
from the Central Bank or when this is not possible from another central 
authority, e.g. the Development Bank or the Ministry of Finance. In the 
instances where loans are extended to the private sector, a financial 
guarantee from the borrowing country is invariably required. During 1972 
about 2/3 of new EDC loans were extended to public bodies and the remaining 
1/3 was officially guaranteed in the borrowing countries. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


120. In recent years, private organizations have concentrated increasingly 
on development assistance rather than on missionary and relief activities. — 

It is estimated that over $700 million, most of it untied, flows to the Third 
World through non-governmental channels annually. Canadian agencies contributed 
some $61 million to this total, of which $7.3 million was allocated to these 
agencies by CIDA. 


Lbs The growing concern of Canadians for the problems of developing 
countries and the potential offered by the non-governmental organizations 
prompted CIDA to create its NGO program in 1968. Its main objectives are: 


(1) to stimulate NGO development efforts, on a matching-grant 
basis, so that Canada's total aid effort is increased and 
enhanced; 


(2) to tap the experience and expertise available in the private 
sector; 


(3) to encourage Canadians to become involved in international 
development in practical and tangible ways and to create an 
informed public awareness of, and greater support for, 
Canada's aid effort. 
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122 NGO projects supported by CIDA have contributed to development 
primarily in four ways: by channelling resources to regions in the developing 
countries and to sectors such as health, vocational training, and cooperatives, 
which tend to be neglected by governments, multilateral and bilateral donors; 
by actively involving people in the developing countries in their own 
development and thus encouraging self-reliance; by strengthening local 
institutions and indigenous efforts for development; and by tapping local 

and other resources which would not normally be available for development 
purposes. 


£25. Through its funding action and development participation program, the 
NGO Division has had a major impact on the number of private agencies involved 
in international development. A 1963 report by the Canadian Council for 
Intemational Co-operation stated that about 20 Canadian NGOs were involved 

in international development. By the end of 1972, more than 120 groups were 
active. 


124. Another result of the NGO program has been the involvement of many 
more Canadians, individually and through voluntary agencies and community 
‘groups, in Canada's international development effort. A new sense of involve- 
ment in international development has encouraged many Canadians to take 
initiatives for development in their own communities as well. 


i Bias Several private agencies in Quebec, for example, are raising funds 
for health and housing projects in Haiti and the Dominican Republic by 
conducting newspaper and bottle drives. To dramatize the plight of the 
people they are helping, the agencies organize hunger vigils and film 
programs about the developing world. 


126. In a different field, several Canadian cooperatives and credit union 
associations are helping to establish similar agencies in developing 
countries. Last year CIDA provided grants for credit union. projects sponsored 
by the National Association of Canadian Credit Unions in. Papua and New Guinea, 
by the Federation des Caisses Populaires Desjardins in Upper Volta and Cameroon, 
and by the Cooperative Union of Canada in Upper Volta. 


Canadian University Service Overseas (CUSO) and Canadian Executive Service 
Overseas (CESO) 


A WAS Be CUSO was created in 1961, as a response both to the needs of the 
developing countries, and to the desire of young CanadianS to learn by working 
in development projects. CUSO has become an integral part of Canada's over-all 
development effort and has undertaken special assignments in Nigeria and 
Bangladesh. Financially, CIDA's contribution to CUSO is more than matched 

by the developing countries in salaries, accommodation and other local costs 
and by Canadian universities and institutions who contribute facilities and 
services essential for recruitment purposes. In 1972, CIDA committed $6.9. 
million to CUSO, which fielded 1,186 volunteers, 
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E20. The main change taking place in the CUSO program is a movement 
toward the selection of more professional and qualified personnel and 
away from the relatively untrained graduates who went out as volunteers 
in the early days. 


129. CESO was created on CIDA's initiative to involve the business 
and industrial community more actively in international development and 
to harness its creative energies to international tasks. Initialise Lt 
was intended to use the services of retired executives, but in recent 
years CESO has turned more and more to "middle level" management 
personnel and this trend is likely to continue. The number of CESO 
personnel who went abroad in 1972 totalled 179, compared to 162 in 1971. 


£30), CESO personnel are performing a variety of functions ranging 
from assisting a government agency in Algeria to organize and establish 
seven plants to process hard wheat into local "pasta", to advising a 
Philippine furniture manufacturer how to set up and operate a kiln dryer. 
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ANNEX A 


Memorandum of Canada 
Annual Aid Review 1972 


LOCAL COST FINANCING 


i The Canadian International Development Agency has a long-standing 
policy which recognizes the importance of contributions toward the local 
costs of development projects in specific areas of the developing world 
where internal circumstances limit the government's capacity to employ 
local resources. In the past, this policy has been applied particularly to 
Francophone Africa, but more recently, and especially since the review of 
Canadian foreign policy completed by the Cabinet in 1970, the policy has 
been broadened to include other developing regions, as the need arises, 
without rigid a priori distinctions among countries. 


Ze Bilaterally financed local costs are ordinarily treated by CIDA within 
the scope of its overall untying authority, which permits up to 20 per cent 
of total annual bilateral allocations of Canadian official aid funds to be 
untied for projects and programmes of particularly high development priority. 
While there can be many different sources of claims upon these potentially 
untied funds, it has been CIDA's policy to accord the highest priority 

to those involving requests for the funding of local costs. The policy also 
provides for the use of counterpart funds, arising from the sale of Canadian- 
supplied food and commodities, to finance the local costs of projects or 
programmes agreed to by Canada and its developing partners. With one 
exception~, no constraints are placed by Canada on the procurement 

policies of any of the multilateral institutions to which it contributes. 


Sir No restrictions have been made as to the proportion of the local 
costs of a given project or programme which may be financed under this 
policy. In practice, this means that some projects are financed almost 
completely with local funds. 


4. CIDA has attempted to use its authority to provide local funds 

in an imaginative fashion. Thus, for example, in a recent technical 
teachers' college project in Kenya, a project whose total cost amounts to 
$9.4 million, it was agreed that the design for the buildings should be 
prepared by a local architect experienced in Kenyan construction techniques. 
In adartiogs, tues totalneost)of the construction, which is) of ithe’ ordervof 
$2.1 million, is being funded by local-cost financing, and $1.5 million 
worth of equipment for the schools procured locally, so that it is compatible 
with existing equipment. Such an arrangement ensures maximum direct, as 
well as indirect impact on the local economy, and, at the same time, reduces 
the overall cost of the project, thus freeing development assistance funds 
for high-priority employment in other projects or programmes. 


The exception is the special fund of the Asian Development Bank. This 
tying stipulation was placed thereon in December 1968, at a time when 
it was’ a common practice among donors. 


5. A second example concerns Canada's participation in school 
construction in the Caribbean, where experience with schools manufactured 
under Canadian supervision, to Canadian design, from Canadian materials, 
suggested the need to consider alternative approaches. A pilot project 
was therefore undertaken in 1971 in which local contractors, using local 
materials, built a school unit under the supervision of the local ministry 
of public works. The success of this experiment encouraged CIDA and the 
local government to agree recently to a $7 million programme for the 
construction and furnishing of schools, with up to 100% Caribbean materials, 
design, and services. In the event, most governments have opted for a 
Canadian design and for Canadian supervision of the actual construction, 
but local costs continue to constitute approximately one-half of the 
entire project, and in some cases, represent the totality of expenditures 
for individual schools. 


6. -In other instances, concern for the direct impact on the local 
economy, and for the optimal use of scarce development assistance funds, 

has led to the use of local materials and services which would in the normal 
course of events have been supplied from Canada. Beyond this, in one 
project, a decision was made to gear up a local industry to produce equipment 
it had not previously been manufacturing. This is the case of a harbours 
project in the East African Community, a major project for which up to 

$2 million has been allocated to permit the local manufacture of certain 
Floating: craft. 


7s In all of the examples cited of CIDA's local cost financing 
activity, a number of factors have played a role. In each case, considerations 
of the state of employment in the local economy, the suitability of local 
materials and skills, the overall cost of the project, and the existence 

of a local manufacturing and technical capacity, were examined. However, 
beyond this, it cannot be said that local-cost financing has caused 

special problems as compared to other forms of aid; indeed, in many 

instances, it has facilitated the speedy completion of a project within its 
budget. 


8. As to control arrangements, in most instances the local authorities 
have some form of procedure for ensuring that funds made available 

for local-cost financing are used for the purchase of local goods 

and services. In those countries for which this is not true, the procedure 
has been to require a tendered bill of quantities for work on the project 

to be supported by information from local suppliers and contractors. 


on Finally, it might be noted that there is no explicit limitation 

of tendering on untied projects to local suppliers only. In general, 

these suppliers have a considerable cost or suitability advantage over 

those in third countries. That this is not exclusively the case may however 
be demonstrated by a project carried out in Costa Rica which involved 

CIDA's support of a Chilean team to act as consultants to the Costa Rican 
government. 


ANNEX B 


CIDA POLICY TO ALLEVIATE UNEMPLOYMENT 


nie The Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) recognizes 
the gravity of the problem of unemployment and underemployment in the 
developing countries, and its relation to poverty and human welfare. 

These concerns are reflected in CIDA policies, both in its bilateral 
programmes and in its support of multilateral institutions, as detailed 
below. The mechanisms are mostly indirect, and the total effort may not 
seem commensurate with the seriousness of the issue. However, too 
simplistic an approach to the problem must be avoided; CIDA, like other 
aid agencies, must pursue a well-rounded development strategy in which 
employment considerations are measured together with other factors 

(for example, competitiveness in world markets, efficiency and speed of 
completion of projects, the balance between advanced and labour-intensive 
technologies, etc.), and on which domestic as well as external consider- 
ations impinge (for example, limitations on untying, local-cost financing, 
etc.). Looking ahead, one may expect employment consideretions to affect 
CIDA policy more directly in the future, for example, in project appraisal 
and evaluation techniques, and throughout the country programming 
exercise. 


De At present, the geographical allocation of CIDA funds is not 
based simply on severity of unemployment, but on a number of factors. 
Nevertheless, the revealed selection of countries of major Canadian 
involvement coincides in large measure with such a choice. The low- 
income countries that are the focus of Canadian aid face severe un- 
employment problems, and, in addition, the special programmes contemplated 
for the category of least-developed countries will have a specific bias 
towards employment generation. 


3. Similarly, the choice of sectors for concentrated attention has 
employment implications. The decision to concentrate on the agricultural 
sector was based on many factors, but one expected benefit is in the 

area of employment generation. Likewise, rural electrification, by 
facilitating small-scale industry, affects the balance between population, 
output and employment. 


4, The project selection criteria applied by CIDA include the 
impact on employment. For example, the bilateral Project Review Committee 
recently considered the employment effects of: 


(1) assistance to the food technology division of I.I.A. 
(Peruvian Institute de Investigation Agro-Industrial) ; 


and (2) a fisheries feasibility study in Trinidad and Tobago. 


But factors other than employment must also be taken into account. There 
is no conflict when, for example, the shadow-price applied to foreign 
exchange when appraising a port development project in India re- 

inforces employment concerns. In another case, however, the need for 


efficient and speedy operation dominated the employment-displacing effects 
of increased mechanization of the East African Harbour System. 


Ds In addition, Canada has extended assistance through multilateral 
channels. A special grant of $245,000 was made to provide the services of 
two Canadian economists to the ILO Regional Employment Programme for 

Latin America and the Caribbean. This Canadian participation gave 
tangible support for ILO efforts to develop the capacity of individual 
countries of the region to define and carry out policies and projects 

that will lead to a higher level of productive employment. CIDA is 
studying with interest the IBRD report on employment in Trinidad and 
Tobago and the recommendations of an OAS mission to identify new 
employment-generating projects in Barbados and to restructure existing 
projects in that country in a way that will improve their immediate 

impact on employment opportunities. An official of the Central 

Mortgage and Housing Corporation participated in the formulation 

of the recommendations of the OAS mission in the field of housing. 

Through participation in these multilateral activities, CIDA expects to 
gain increased understanding of specific unemployment problems as well as 
policy measures to ameliorate the situation, which will in turn enhance 
the bilateral approach in the future. 


bx The Canadian contribution to employment-oriented research is 
mainly through its major support of the International Development Research 
Centre (IDRC). The IDRC has, for example, completed a study of the social 
and economic impact of changes in rice farming methods in 13 areas of 
Asia; the study examines various effects on employment, as well as 

changes in land-holding, productivity and incomes. In Latin America, 

IDRC has given support to the Andean Pact Council for research into 
appropriate policies on science and technology; this has included the 
examination of ways of substituting indigenous skills and production 

in agro-business and low-cost housing. Furthermore, IDRC research in the 
transfer and choice of technology will be expanded in the future. 


ra In conclusion, it should be emphasized that many of the effects 
on unemployment are indirect (see the examples cited in the Annex on 
Local-Cost Financing) and that CIDA's policy is based on more factors 
than consideration of employment, although it is certainly an important 
factor. 
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Canadian International Development Agency, Ottawa de l'Agence canadienne de développement international, Ottawa. 


The Development Assistance Committee 


The Development Assistance Committee (DAC) of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (originally called the 
Development Assistance Group) was formed in 1960 to provide a meeting 
place where donors of bilateral assistance to developing countries 
could consult together and exchange views on common problems. 


The DAC now has 17 members, including the Commission of the 
European Communities. DAC countries are together responsible for more 
than 90 per cent of the total flow of development resources to the low- 
income countries. 


The DAC itself is not a development agency. It has no 
development funds of its own, but stimulates a common effort among its 
member nations. It has been notably instrumental in encouraging members 
to improve Official Development Assistance (ODA) flows, to accept 
minimum agreed aid target levels and to improve the terms of development 
cooperation, bearing in mind the debt-servicing capacities of recipient 
countries. 


One of the DAC's most important activities is the Annual Aid 
Review. At this meeting each member government submits its development 
assistance performance during the past year and its prospects for the 
future to detailed cross-examination by the Committee. The country under 
examination circulates a Memorandum, the OECD Secretariat makes a report 
on the basis of the memorandum and a visit to the reporting country, 
and prepares a set of questions for the examination in consultation with 
two other DAC members. These candid confrontations are designed to be as 
forward-looking as possible, with emphasis being laid in each year's 
Review on one or more specific aspects: in 1974, agricultural production 
in the developing countries and responses to the energy crisis. 


The following document is Canada's Memorandum submitted to the 
DAC in July 1974. (A glossary of terms will be found at the end.) 
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PART I -EFFORTS AND PERFORMANCE IN 1973 


Introduction 


1. Total net flows of Canadian financial resources to developing 
countries reached a level of $1,104.6 million or 0.93 per cent of 
Gross National Product in 1973, compared with $1,015.4 million or 
0.98 per cent of GNP in 1972. Disbursements of Official Development 
Assistance (ODA) increased slightly from $492.1 million in 1972 

to $514.9 million in 1973 or 0.43 per cent of GNP. ODA commitments 
increased by 54.1 per cent over 1972 to a new high of $888.9 
million in 1973. 


2. As mentioned in last year's memorandum, following the CIDA 

President's International Consultation in October 1972, a comprehensive 
review of CIDA's Development Assistance Program and policies was undertaken 
to devise a "strategy" for the years 1975-80. This exercise, involving 

not only CIDA but also other government departments, was considered to 

be Canada's part of the United Nations' overall assessment of results at the 
mid-point of the Second Development Decade. During 1973, as part of the 
exercise many interested groups, including Non-Governmental Organizations 
(NGOs ) active in the field of international development, businessmen's 
groups, labor groups, cooperatives, and universities, were consulted for 
their views on development cooperation. CIDA employees at all levels 
participated in the broad analysis of CIDA policies and programs. An 
additional international consultation was held in December 1973, at which 
representatives of Latin-American governments and organizations and 
officers of the federal government reviewed the role of future Canadian 
cooperation in that area. While much basic and essential work was done 

in 1973, the strategy exercise has taken on a new relevance in the light 
of international events late in 1973 and 1974. CIDA is considering a 
re-orientation of the aid program to face more directly the critical 
problems of food and energy, taking specific account of the plight of 

the most vulnerable developing countries and of those groups within 

the developing countries who have benefitted least from current development 
assistance programs. It is expected that the decisions arising out of this 
review of current policies will be taken in the second part of 1974. 


3. During 1973, CIDA participated to a greater extent in interdepartmental 
discussions and decision making concerning the non-aid areas of Canadian 
relations with developing countries, and began to build up internal 
expertise in trade and monetary matters. CIDA is now a member of the 
interdepartmental standing committees on commercial policy and on low-cost 
imports. Consideration of the Development Assistance Program by other 
governmental departments continues to be exercised throught the Canadian 
International Development Board (CIDB) and the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Development Assistance. 


4, Legislation was passed by Parliament on April 13, 1973 to implement a 
generalized system of preferences which came into effect July 1, 1974. 


VOLUME 


5. Net disbursements of financial resources from Canada to the developing 
countries in 1973 rose from $1,015.4 million in 1972 to $1,104.6 million 
in 1973. This represents a decrease in the percentage of GNP from 0.98 
per cent to 0.93 per cent. 


Official Development Assistance 


6. ODA disbursements increased by 4.6 per cent from $492.1 million in 
1972 to $514.9 million in 1973, representing a decrease in the percentage 
of GNP from 0.47 to 0.43. The bilateral portion of the program, which 
comprised 67.8 per cent of the total program increased by 3.3 per cent, 
while the multilateral portion increased by 7.7 per cent. Bilateral 
project aid almost doubled, from $34.8 million to $68.7 million, while 
there were slight decreases in technical assistance and food aid disbursements. 
The apparent dramatic decrease in emergency relief payments, from $20.2 
million to $4.9 million, is explained by the fact that Canadian relief 
efforts to the Sahel were channelled primarily through project and Food 
Aid. 


7. The relatively small increase in disbursements results mainly 

from the timing of aid flows. The increase from fiscal year 1972-73 to 
fiscal year 1973-74 in ODA disbursements was $77.5 million or 15.2 per cent, 
rising from $506.0 million to $584.5 million; the increase for the 

calendar year was only $22.8 million. In the last quarter of 1972-73 
disbursements were lower than the average for the previous three quarters, 
whereas the last quarter of FY 1973-74 had disbursements much heavier than 
average. Thus the calendar year gives a somewhat misleading picture 

of the Canadian ODA effort. 


8. ODA commitments, on the other hand, increased substantially, a 

54.1 per cent rise from $559.7 million in 1972 to $887.7 million in 1973. 
Bilateral grant and loan commitments increased by 77.3 per cent and 161.5 
per cent respectively. Seven countries received loan commitments in 
excess of $25 million: Pakistan, $76.7 million; India, $71.4 million; 
Indonesia, $69.2 million; Tanzania, $40.5 million; Zaire, $36.0 million; 
Algeria, $33.0 million; Tunisia, $26.5 million. The increase in 
commitments is the result of a major effort within the bilateral program 
to commit funds within the pipeline. 


Comparison of Net Flows of Canadian Financial Resources to 


TABLE I Developing Countries 
nae ~(MilTions oF U.S. dollars) 
Amounts Percentage of GNP Commitments 
VO7223°19738 Sh972 1973 1972 1973 
TOTAL FLOWS 1,014 Sis104.651%.98 .93 843.3 15299 «9 
1. Official Develop- 
ment Assistance 492.1 514.9 .47 43 559.7 888.9 
(ODA) 
a ee am eer eae Se ee i 
A. Bilateral 
Total 338.3 349.4 386.9 687.1 
SS ae a a a ec er RE ET eT 
a) Grants 194.4 199.5 21 182 221 6 
a= VShr VEL St 0.06 TO 10s Aa) Fyne tert es. Ss 
Projects 34.8 69.6 47.4 80.1 
Technical 
Assistance 65.5 58.6 66.0 62.4 
Food Aid 7334 65.2 79.0 82.3 
Emergency 
Relief 205.2 4.9 18.4 2.8 
Debt Relief 0.4 ene 0.4 ~ 
b) Development 
Loans 143.7 149.9 V7 Saf 459.5 
oo SEE AS ea Cie SY 4 eR eae sb. 5 Swe perce terme LER oe) 
B. Multilateral 
Total 15327 165.5 172.8 2017 
see Le a ae ee ee es ee 8 ee ee 
a) Grants 43.8 53.6 Se 56.8 
b) Loans 0.3 ~ 5.1 10.0 
c) Capital Sub- 
scription 
Payments 88.1 81.7 B2 a 91.9 
d) Contributions 
to Special 
Funds of 
Development 
Banks PI75 30.2 ce Ree 43.0 
Fo ae Se» Bi a EP 2 aA cerca Seite te BA Bs Ee 
2. Other Official 
Flows 114.1 16.1 283.6 A122 
SSS Be ee a ee tee 2 TY 
A. Official Export 
Credit 109.3 67.8 277.0 401.2 
B. Refinancing 
Loans 4.8 Bod 6.6 TT. 


a eae rrasnen nar aEanTnaienecTEn NESSES: 


3. Private Flows 20563 LN Ly - - 


Ne 8 eS ee eee — So 


4. Voluntary . 
Agencies2 54.0 78.4 = = 


NOTES: "Figures for GNP are: 1972 - $103.922 million; 1973 - $118.618 
million. 


2 ; 
CIDA commitments and disbursements to voluntary agencies are 
included in bilateral grants. 


9. Multilateral commitments, which represent the amounts which will 

be made available for disbursements in 1974, totalled $201.7 million, an 
increase of 16.7 per cent over 1973. Unlike 1972, there were no major 
new commitments except one of $6.7 million to the Fund for Special 


Operations of the Asian Development Bank. 


Other Official Flows (00F) 


10. Net disbursements for Other Official Flows decreased by 33.3 per cent 
from $114.1 million to $76.1 million, because of lags in the drawdown 
from commitments of official export credits. A total of $8.3 million was 
disbursed for loans to reschedule or refinance export credits to Chile, 
India, Pakistan and the Philippines. 


11. Commitments of Other Official Flows increased from $283.5 million 

to $412.2 million, or 45.3 per cent, with the majority of the commitments 
being made to Central and South American countries. Table II indicates 
the geographic distribution of OOF disbursements and commitments in 1972 
and 1973. 


Private Flows 


12. Disbursements for Private Flows increased by 22.5 per cent from 1972 

to 1973. Although net disbursements of export credits by non-monetary 
institutions were a negative amount, (minus $19.8 million), increases in 

the acquisition of long-term capital assets by private monetary institutions 
more than compensated for the decrease in Export .Credits and direct 
investment by private non-monetary institutions. 


Sources of Funds for the Aid Program 


13. Canada's official development assistance program is funded through 
annual appropriations approved by the federal Parliament. Table III shows 
the level of appropriations and authorizations for ODA for the fiscal 
years 1973-74 and 1974-75. 


The Pipeline 


14. Since the major portion of CIDA appropriations are voted on 
a non-lapsing basis, a sizeable pipeline of undisbursed funds, 
both committed and uncommitted, grew up during the early years of 
the program when appropriations far outstripped disbursement 
capabilities. As disbursements have now increased to the level 
of and above appropriations, the pipeline has begun to decrease. 


TABLE II 


Other Official Flows 


Bilateral Commitments and Disbursements by Area 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


Disbursements Commitments _ 

1972 1973 ore AEDES! 
Europe 33.9 “42.1 88.4 36.7 
Middle East 30.4 hal Wal 24.6 
Asia (-0.1) 3.4 17.9 26.1 
Africa ae ae 5.4 85.0 
Caribbean (-0.4) heel 18.7 8.4 
South America 33.8 6.9 Vih6.6 154.0 
Central America 14.5 Aang ata IMS 


TABLE III 


Official Development Assistance 
Appropriations and Authorizations 
Fiscal Years 1973-74 and 1974-75 


(Millions of Cdn. dollars) 


Bilateral - Grants 
Food Aid 
Loans 


Sub-total 


Multilateral 


Grants (including Food Aid) 

Loans 

Capital Subscription Payments 

Contributions to Special Funds of Development Banks 


Sub-total 
Non-Governmental Organizations 


International Development Research Centre 


Scholarships for Development Studies 
Incentives to Canadian Private Investment 


Total ODA Appropriations 


1973-74 


138.4 
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15. Table IV shows the status of the pipeline March 31, 1974. The 

figures in this table are slightly different from those shown in last 

year's memorandum, since in Table IV the non-lapsing portion of the 
multilateral program has been included in both allocations and disbursements. 
It was felt that this presents a more realistic picture of the CIDA's 
position, since the non-lapsing grant and loan funds are voted in total 

by Parliament and then allocated internally between the bilateral and 
multilateral programs, subject to interdepartmental and Cabinet approval. 
This inclusion results in a slight increase in the pipeline in 1972-73, 

but a decrease in 1973-74. 


16. The proportion of allocations represented by the undisbursed cash 
balance also dropped to 1.08. Of the Cdn. $455.2 million in the pipeline 
as of March 31, 1974, $183.7 million was committed to specific projects, 
while $271.5 million was uncommitted though allocated to countries or 
regional funds. 


Medium Term Prospects 


17. For the first time, a disbursement ceiling has been set for CIDA 

by the Cabinet as part of the overall fiscal framework. For FY 1974-75 
the ceiling is $733 million. This level is significantly higher than the 
appropriated level of ODA which is $638.1 million, and there will, 
therefore, be a further reduction in the pipeline. It is expected that 
in future, Cabinet will continue to set annual levels of disbursements 
for CIDA. In spite of this, there has been no change in the Canadian 
government's position on achievement of the 0.7 per cent target for 
ODA. As part of the strategy exercise mentioned in the Introduction, a 
study is being conducted on the implications of achieving the target 
during a period when GNP is growing at a rate significantly higher than 
the relatively stable 9 per cent growth rate at the beginning of the 
decade. 


FINANCIAL TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


18. Terms of ODA loan commitments hardened slightly in 1973 since seven 

loans, totalling $19.0 million or 4 per cent of total loan commitments 

of $469.5 million, were extended at Canada's harder terms of 3 per cent interest, 
seven years grace and 30 years maturity, compared with only four leans 

amounting to $1.2 million in 1972. Canada has only two sets of loan terms 

and the remaining 53 loans committed during 1973 were extended under the 

softer terms of no interest, 10 years grace and 50 years maturity. 


19. The average grant element of total ODA commitments jn 1973 dropped 
Slightly from 96.7 per cent in 1972 to 94.1 per cent, but still met the 

new Terms Recommendation adopted by the DAC in October 1972, which called 
for an average grant element in commitments of at least 84 per cent. The 
proportion of the program provided in the form of grants, however, fell 
from 66.7 per cent in 1972 to 47.1 per cent in 1973 as a result of the large 
number of loan commitments made in 1973. While this large increase in the 
loan portion of commitments will affect the breadkown of ODA disbursements 
in future years, grants still comprised the largest portion, (70.9%) of 
total disbursements dn 1973. 


Criteria for appropriate terms and conditions 


20. In accordance with the DAC recommendations, Canada relates the 
financial terms of development assistance to the circumstances of the 
individual recipient. The appropriateness of the terms for each individual 
country is kept under review, in particular with the advent of the energy 
crisis. During 1973, the majority of Canadian loans were extended on the 
softer terms described above, while Trinidad and Tobago, Jamaica and 
Turkey signed loan agreements at the harder terms of 3 per cent interest, 
7 years grace and 30 years maturity. 


21. There are no special Canadian terms for the group of least 

developed countries; they receive a mixture of grants and loans at the 
softer terms. Most large Capital Assistance Projects are financed by loans 
rather than grants even in the least developed countries. Since the 

grant element of these softer loans is 90.3 per cent, Canada's assistance 
to these countries meets the DAC recommendation even for the few countries 
such as Tanzania and Niger which received a high proportion of loan 
assistance in 1973. 


Debt reorganization operations 

22. During 1973, Canada participated in multilateral debt re- 
negotiations for India, Pakistan and Bangladesh, however, no new 
bilateral agreements were signed. Disbursements under bilateral 
agreements with India and Pakistan amounted to $869,134 and 
$378,790 respectively. These grants were to reduce the interest 
rate on credits owing to the Export Development Corporation (EDC) 
to the level stipulated in the multilateral agreements reached 
between the country concerned and its creditors. In February 1974, 
a one-year extension to the Pakistan agreements was signed, 
covering the period July 1973 to July 1974. 


Untying of Assistance 


23. During 1973 there were no changes in Canadian policy on the tying of 
bilateral assistance. Up to 20 per cent of the total bilateral program 
can be untied, in addition to shipping and insurance costs which are 
also untied. Nor was there any alteration to the Canadian Content 
Policy, which requires that the goods purchased under the tied portion 
of the bilateral program maintain 66 2/3 per cent Canadian content. 


24. Much of the untying authority is exercised through local cost 
financing, which in effect provides the country with supplies of foreign 
exchange which are untied with respect both to procurement and use. In 
assessing the need for local financing, the most important criterion is the 
overall economic position of the country, with particular reference to the 
capacity to mobilize domestic savings and foreign exchange. The group 

of least developed countries are more likely to receive local cost 
financing than are countries that have larger foreign exchange reserves. 

A second criterion is the priority attached to the project itself. Canada 
considers that local cost financing may help to avoid transferring inappropriate 
capital technologies. In some cases up to 100 per cent of the cost 

of a project may be untied for local cost financing. One such project 
committed in 1973 provides $480,000 to fund a short-term upgrading course 


TABLE V 


Financial Terms of Official Development Assistance in 1973 


Commitments Percentage Average Grant 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) of Program Element Percentage 
Grants and Advances 419.3 47.2) 
94.1 
Development Loans 469.5 be. 6) 
No. of Loans Maturity Grace Interest Amount Grant Average 
Period _ (U.S.$ min.) Element Element 
a6) 50 10 0 450.3 93.34) 
88.9 
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in mathematics and science for students entering the University of Botswana, 
Lesotho and Swaziland and 24 training awards at the university. 


AID ADMINISTRATION AND PROGRAMMING 


25. The principal administrative change which occured within CIDA during 

1973 was the creation of the Human Resources Division, formed by the 
amalgamation of the Training Division, which handled the placement 

of CIDA and U.N. sponsored students and trainees in Canadian universities, 
with the Manpower Resources Division, which previously was responsible 

for the recruitment of Canadian advisers and teachers going abroad. 

In the new division, which is part of the bilateral branch, sector units 

deal with both students and advisers specializing in fields such as 
agriculture, health and education. As an experiment two area resource units 
have been set up for Latin America and Francophone Africa. These units 

work closely with the bilateral area division and cover all sectors of technical 
assistance to the area. Since these units only became operational recently, 
it is too early to judge whether this is a more effective way of administering 
technical assistance than the sector units. The new division is also trying 
to develop closer links with Canadian universities, in order to better assess 
the availability of personnel for advisory positions and to facilitate the 
placement of students in the most appropriate institutions. 


26. The staff of CIDA continued to grow as the Development Assistance Program 
increased in size and complexity. In December 1973 the CIDA employed 

a staff of 908, and personnel and other administrative costs amounted to 

$14.3 million, equivalent to 2.8 per cent of ODA disbursements. The number 
of aid representatives overseas in embassies and high commissions 

increased to more than eighty, excluding Canadian representatives at the OECD, 
United Nations and Inter-American Development Bank who deal with aid matters. 
Over half of the aid representatives are CIDA employees, with most of the 
remainder provided by the Department of External Affairs and a few by the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


27. In assistance programming, the major innovation was the introduction 

of a more systematic approach to country programming for countries in which 

a continuing program is mounted, and for regional programs. A major feature 
of the new system, which involves a rolling five year country program, is 
close consultation with the recipient countries to determine the areas of 
priority which can be matched by Canadian capabilities. The first round 

of country programming was, of necessity, a trial run, and because of time 
constraints, there was less consultation with the recipient countries than is 
desirable. Moreover, the size, scope, and orientation of Canadian aid 
programs cannot be accurately determined without taking into account 

overall Canadian foreign policy objectives, and more emphasis will be placed 
in future country programs on the total Canadian effort in individual countries. 
Despite these initial difficulties, however, the country programs have proved 
to be a more comprehensive and useful means of planning the nature of the 
development assistance program than the previous program reviews. 


MULTILATERAL ASSISTANCE 


28. Multilateral assistance has assumed an increasing importance in the 
Canadian program rising from 22.7 per cent of disbursements in 1970 to 

31.2 per cent in 1973. This increase in disbursements has been accompanied 
by a broadening of the number and type of institutions receiving assistance. 


Multilateral Financial Institutions 


29. By far the largest recipient of multilateral funds has been the 
International Development Association (IDA). In 1973, Canada disbursed 
the final instalment amounting to $61.6 million of a three year pledge 
to IDA's third replenishment. The original pledge was for $150 million 
over three years but the 1973 payment included maintenance of value on 
it and previous payments. In 1974 the first payment, $69.0 million, of 
a four year pledge of Cdn $276 million to IDA's fourth replenishment, 
will be made. Canada has announced its intention to make its first two 
instalments available for commitment in advance of the due date if IDA 
should find itself in need of resources. There were no disbursements or 


commitments to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) in 1973. 


30. In addition to the IDA contribution, Canada is giving increasing 
support to regional and sub-regional institutions. Capital subscription 
payments totalling $20.1 million were made to the Asian Development Bank 
($4.7 million) the Inter-American Development Bank ($14.5 million) and the 
Caribbean Development Bank ($0.9 million). Capital subscription payments 
to these institutions will continue at the same levels in 1974 but with 


adjustments for maintenance of value arising from the devaluations of the 
U.S. dokl ar. 


31. Canada also made contribution to the Special Funds of these institutions. 
A payment of $21.8 million to the Inter-American Development Bank represented 
the second instalment of a three year pledge. Two instalments amounting 

to $2.0 million were paid to the Caribbean Development Bank, representing 

the 1972-1973 and 1973-74 instalments of a four year commitment, In 1974, 

jin addition to the 1974-75 instalment of that commitment to the Caribbean 
Development Bank, a payment of $1.7 million will be made, the first instalment 
of a three year pledge of Cdn. $5 million. Payments to the Asian Development 
Bank amounted to only $0.8. million which represents the 1973 draw-down 

from Canada's earlier tied contribution. (It was not paid in the form of 

cash or notes directly to the Bank but remains within the CIDA pipeline 

and therefore disbursements are counted only as claims are made against it). 
In 1974-75, Canada will pay $6.7 million to the Asian Development Bank Special 
Fund as the first part of a two-year Cdn. $10 million contribution. 
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32. Canada was one of the major participants in the creation of the 

African Development Fund in July 1973, and contributed $5.6 million 

as the first instalment of a three year pledge. Although no 

non-African nations can be members of the Bank at present, they can 

be on the Board of Governors of the Fund, where Canada is represented. 

A loan of $5 million at Canada's softest terms of no interest, 10 years grace 
and 50 years maturity, was extended to the Bank in 1973. The loan 

is similar to a bilateral line of credit with disbursements being 

made from the loan after the Bank commits the money to specific projects. 


33. Negotiations for the first multilateral loan to a sub-regional 
institution were begun in 1973, leading to an agreement in 1974 to loan 

$5 million at no interest, 10 years grace and 50 years maturity to the 
Andean Development Corporation (ADC), a Bank geared mainly to the promotion 
of industrial development investments. Unlike the loan to the African 
Development Bank, this loan was disbursed in total to the ADC on 

Signing the loan agreement. 


34. A new feature of the loan agreement with the ADC is the provision 

that the funds generated by the difference between the terms of Canada's 
loan and the less concessionary on-lending terms of the Corporation 

and by the interest on the undisbursed balance of the loan on deposit 

will be used to establish a Technical Assistance Program for the 
Corporation which will include financing additional Canadian and Andean 
Group consultant services for project feasibility studies. Canada 
continues to make special contributions to technical assistance funds 

of regional banks. In 1973, $60,000 was disbursed to the Caribbean 
Development Bank for a technical assistance program for agronomy and 
engineering and $10,000 to the Asian Development Bank Technical Assistance 
Fund. Commitments of $1.5 million and $0.7 million were made to the 
Inter-American Development Bank and the African Development Bank 
respectively for technical assistance, but no disbursements were made in 1973. 


35. Two major policy objectives have been pursued with regard to the program 
of the multilateral financial institutions. The first is to encourage 

the Banks to allocate their concessional resources to the least developed 
member countries. The second is to support recent moves in these institutions 
to place greater emphasis on social considerations in their program 

Such as a greater concern for job creation and for the use of techniques 

and technologies adjusted to local circumstances and needs. 


Multilateral Grant Assistance 


36. Canada's program of grant contributions to international 
organizations has been growing both in volume and complexity. 

The major United Nations development assistance funds, the United 
Nations Development Program (UNDP), the World Food Program (WFP), 
and the United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF), remain the major 
recipients, receiving $20.3 million, $19.9 million and 
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$1.9 million respectively. The contribution to the WFP consisted of 
$4.4 million in cash and $15.5 million in food supplies. These programs 
are all growing and Canada expects to continue support of them as a 
major contributor. 


37. There has nevertheless been an effort to diversify the type of 
institutions supported through the program by seeking out effective 

programs of high developmental impact. A number of agricultural research 
projects have been supported, details of which are given in Part II. 

The Multilateral Assistance Program has been the main channel for assistance 
to population and family planning programs. Contributions totalling 

$4.5 million were made in 1973 to four agencies; the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation, the UN Fund for Population Activities, the W.H.O. 
Population Program and the Organization for Economic Co-Operation and 
Development (OECD) Population Program. 


38. Canadian contributions to a number of other programs have also 

grown. The contribution to the Commonweal th Fund for Technical Co-operation 
has risen from $200,000 in 1970 to $1.2 million in 1973. More attention 

is being paid to programs for refugees. A grant of $80 ,000 was made 

to the United Nations Consolidated Educational Training Program for 

Southern Africans and $120,000 to the International University Exchange 

Fund while $70,000 was committed to the Commonwealth Training Fund 

for Rhodesian Africans. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BILATERAL OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE (ODA) 


39. The criteria for the allocation of bilateral ODA remain those 
outlined in the Canadian Government's 1970 Foreign Policy Review, namely: 


- the specific economic needs of the countries and the 
availability in Canada of the kinds of resources required to 
meet those needs 


- the ability of the developing countries to utilize Canadian 
resources effectively 


- the level and types of aid available from other donors 


- the extent to which Canada can influence the recipient 
countries! economic performance through its aid program; and 


- the political importance attached to economic development in 
different countries, and the historical ties which Canada has 
with specific countries. 


40. As part of the strategy exercise, the criteria for allocating funds 

are being reviewed, as is the question of the number of recipients. 

Although 52 per cent of disbursements in 1973 went to only eight countries, 
there were disbursements to 88 countries, including six of the associated 
states of the West Indies. It has been recognized that this wide dispersion 
of funds can lead to administrative difficulties and reduce the developmental] 
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TABLE VII 


Percentage Distribution of Bilateral Commitments and Disbursements by Area 
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jmpact of the Canadian program, and a Cabinet decision was taken in 1972 
to reduce both number of countries in which major programs are mounted 

and the total number of recipients. Because of the carry-over of 

previous commitments, and small technical assistance projects, there 

has been no reduction apparent in the statistics for 1973, but it 

is expected that a number of the smaller bilateral programs will be phased 
out in 1974, 


41. Tables VI and VII show the amounts and percentages of bilateral 
commitments and disbursements in 1972 and 1973 by the areas which CIDA 
uses to divide the program. 


42. The program in Asia remains CIDA's largest, with both commitments 

and disbursements comprising almost half of the bilateral totals. The 
apparent increase in disbursements from 1972 to 1973 is slightly 
misleading, since most of the emergency relief was extended to Bangladesh 
in 1972. Increases in loan disbursements to Bangladesh, Pakistan and 
Indonesia offset a drop in loan disbursements to India. Although 
commitments of grants and food aid fell slightly, there was a sharp 
increase in total commitments as a result of a more than © fourfold 
increase in loan commitments. Asia is the principal region to which 
lines of credit and commodity loans are extended, and $177 million of the 
$261.7 million new loan commitments in Asia were in this form. 


43. In accordance with the policy guidelines of the Foreign Policy 
Review, the program in Francophone Africa has been expanding rapidly 
since 1970 and commitments, forming 24.3 per cent of the bilateral 
total, more than doubled from 1972. Increased grants and a special 
food aid Program for the Sahel accounted for some of the increase 
but the principal rise was in loan commitments with a telecommunications 
project in Zaire accounting for $36.0 million and two lines of credit 
of $15.0 million each to Algeria and Tunisia. 


44, Both commitments and disbursements to Commonwealth Africa countries 

fell in terms of percentages of the total program. This decrease is 

primarily a matter of the timing of commitment negotiations and the 

phasing of project disbursements. Unlike Asia and, more recently, Francophone 
Africa, none of the loans to Commonwealth Africa are relatively fast disbursing 
lines of credit or commodity loans and therefore the disbursements are 

spread out over a oumber of years. It is expected that over the long 

term the Francophone and Commonwealth African programs will maintain 
approximately the same share of the program. 


45. The Commonwealth Caribbean program showed a slight drop in disbursements 
but a large increase in commitments which will be reflected in disbursements 
in the future. The principal recipients of new loan commitments were 
Barbados and Guyana. 


46. There were no new loan commitments to Latin American countries 
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during 1973 from the Cdn $74 million loan fund administered by the 
Inter-American Development Bank* This fund was almost fully committed 

by the end of 1973, and new guidelines for the bilateral program, which 
would permit direct bilateral loans had not been approved during 1973. 

The bilateral program has consisted only of grants for technical assistance, 
with the principal recipients being Brazil, Colombia, Peru and the 

Central American countries. Disbursements amounted to $4.2 million 

in 1973. In June 1973, however, the President of CIDA, Paul Gérin-Lajoie, 
announced that Latin American countries would receive an increasing 

amount of Canadian assistance, and the dimensions of an expanded program 
are now being worked out in consultation with other departments. 


Least Developed Countries (LLDCs ) 


47. In 1972, 11.8 per cent of Canada's bilateral commitments and 11.6 per 
cent of bilateral disbursements went to 19 countries in the group of 

25 least developed countries. The internal task force set up in 

late 1972 produced a report during 1973 and a number of its recommendations 
are now being incorporated into the planning process. In _ particular, it 
is felt that Canadian assistance should focus on certain sectors such as 
rural development, transportation and resource identification, but 

that the selected measures must be fitted to the specific circumstances and 
priorities of individual countries or regions. 


48. Two regional groupings of LLDCs have been recognized by CIDA to be 
areas of special effort, and administrative units were set up during 

1973 to plan and administer the aid programs in these two areas: Botswana, 
Lesotho and Swaziland, and the Sahelian zone. Although both these areas 
contain countries not included in the official UN list of 25, nevertheless 
it is felt that there are advantages to a regional approach which can deal 
with problems common to all the members of that region. 


49. In the Sahelian Zone, Canadian efforts during 1973 were primarily 
focused. upon relieving the immediate effects of the drought through the 
provision of food aid and relief supplies, and transportation for these 
commodities. The relief effort has been conducted through all Branches of 
the Agency. Bilateral food aid worth $6.8 million was donated to the region 
and an airlift with two Hercules aircraft was mounted for six weeks under 
the auspices of the FAO. Canada also gave thirty trucks with spare parts 

to be operated by the UN for six months and then transferred to the countries 
of the region. A grant of $299,850 was made to the special Sahelian Zone 
Trust Fund of the FAO through the multilateral program, and an equal amount 
went to the International Red Cross and Canadian voluntary organizations 
through the non-governmental organizations program. At the same time 

a task force was established in CIDA for long-term planning of Canadian 
assistance to the region. The major thrust in the future will be to 


* There was one loan of $1.9 million extended to Nicaragua but loans 
are only counted as commitments by CIDA when the signed loan agreement 
is returned to the Agency. In this case, the agreement was returned 
after the statistics were compiled. 
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alleviate the longer-term effects of the drought through assistance toward 
agriculture, irrigation and transportation in co-ordination with the 
efforts of other donors and in close consultation with the recipients. 


Assistance to the oil producing countries 


50. Canada gave assistance to six of the oil producing developing nations in 
1973; Indonesia, Nigeria, Algeria, Ecuador, Trinidad and Tobago and Gabon. 
The flows totalled $34.3 million, or 9.8 per cent of bilateral disbursements, 
with $16 million in the form of grants and $18.3 million as loans. Commitments 
to these six countries were a higher proportion of the bilateral total, 

17.4 per cent and totalled $117.9 million, with only $12.9 million as 

grants and $104.5 million as loans. Except for a small loan to Trinidad and 
Tobago, at Canada's harder terms of 3 per cent interest, seven years grace 
and 30 years maturity, the new loan commitments, which were negotiated 

before the increase in oil prices, were extended at Canada's softer terms. 

As part of the Strategy exercise, the terms of Canadian loans are now under 
review. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AID BY PURPOSE 


51. Table VIII indicates the categories of bilateral commitments during 1973. 
There was a slight absolute decrease and a significant proportional decrease 
in technical assistance commitments which represented only 9.0 per cent 

of total commitments, as opposed to 17.1 per cent to 1972. Project and 
non-project assistance represented 44.5 per cent and 46.4 per cent of 

total bilateral commitments compared with 41.7 per cent and 41.2 per cent 

in 1973. It should be noted, however, that it is not always possible to 
separate out the whole technical assistance component of an integrated 
project at the commitment stage and thus technical assistance commitments 
are understated. 


Project Assistance 


52. Projects for the development of public utilities, power, water 
supply, communications and transportation comprised almost half of all 
project commitments in 1973. The major projects in the energy sector 
were for the construction of Stage VI of the Kundah hydro power plant 
in India, transmission equipment for the Tarbela - Lyallpur project 

in Pakistan, and transmission lines in Tunisia, a study of power 
systems rehabilitation in Bangladesh and a seminar on power systems 
planning held in Malaysia. 


53. Projects for the development of water systems totalled $30.4 million 

in commitments. A loan of $20 million was signed with Tanzania to construct 
a major water supply system for Dar-es-Salaam, while a study of water and 
Sewerage systems was conducted in Belize. 
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of Program 


54. Because of Canada's considerable expertise in the fields of 
communications and transportation, CIDA's policy has been to respond 
favorably to requests for assistance in these sectors, especially 

from countries facing problems that Canada itself had to face in the 
past. In 1973, the major telecommunications commitment was a loan of 
$36.0 million to Zaire, the other two commitments in this field being 

a loan of $8.0 million to Bangladesh for the construction of an earth 
satellite station and a loan of $5.0 million to Turkey for telephone 
equipment. Commitments for transportation projects were more 

numerous and included a loan of $10.0 million to construct the 

Seawell International Airport in Barbados, two loans totalling $6.0 
million to Zambia for the purchase of railway cars, a combination loan 
and grant of $7.7 million to Senegal, Mali and Mauritania for the purchase 
of aircraft and training and a major loan for $25,0 million to the civil 
aviation sector in Indonesia, an umbrella financing agreement for a 
five year period out of which projects in the civil aviation sector, 
some identified by a sectoralstudy financed by CIDA, will be financed. 


55. Commitments to Industry, Mining and Construction including 
forestry totalled $15.3 million in 1973. Canada's policy in the forestry 


sector has been to encourage the rational exploitation of these renewable 
resources and long-term planning for the sector. In 1973 CIDA agreed 

to help Indonesia plan a forestry vocation school, to study forest 
resources in Guyana, Ghana and Peru, and to construct a manufacturing 
plant for glue-laminated wooden beams in Burma. CIDA also arranged 

to provide Malaysia with expert advice in the establishment of a 

forestry faculty, and assigned a forestry adviser to implement a 
Canadian-designed regional development plan. 


56. The policy behind most of CIDA's early mining projects was to 
concentrate on the initial stage of gathering raw data, usually by 

Such means as aerial mineral surveys or mapping. Recently, however, CIDA 
has become involved in follow-up action. A successful example is CIDA's 
assistance to copper mining in India at the Khetri mine of Hindustan 
Copper Ltd. A group of Canadian hardrock miners went in 1973 to work 
with their Indian counterparts at the mine face. Output rose sharply, 
and the Indian miners generally managed to maintain this increase after 
the Canadians moved to other areas of the mine. In 1973, CIDA agreed 
to help Tanzania (assistance to the State Mining Corporation), and 
Colombia (mining training at SENA), as well as to undertake various 
topographical mapping and aerial survey projects in Guyana and Ghana. 


57. The principal project commitments in the education sector to be 
financed by loans were $4.2 million for a technical training college in 
Kenya and $13.0 million loan to supply textbook paper to Indonesia over 
five years as part of an IBRD education project. In the Leewards and 
Windwards Islands, a school construction project is being financed out 
of grant funds. 
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58. In the health sector, emphasis is being laid on the development 

of rural health programs, in particular public health, nutrition and 
prevention of conmunicable diseases. The only bilateral assistance in 
the field of export promotion was a commitment of $245,000 over two years 
to the Inter-American Centre for the Promotion of Exports. The grant 
will be used for the provision of experts' services, a study tour 

of Canada and the publication of a book on export promotion. Assistance 


to population programs, as well as to agriculture is detailed in Part II. 


Non Project Assistance 


59. Food Aid is dealt with in detail in Part II. Commitments of commodity 
loans and lines of credit, the other two major types of non-project. 
assistance, grew significantly from 1972 to 1973. Canada regards these 
instruments as a useful means to meet the needs of developing countries 
for certain key raw materials and manufactured goods and to free scarce 
foreign exchange reserves for other priority imports. Commodity loans, 
which are limited to a specific list of purchases, are more restrictive 
than lines of credit from which any purchases can be made apart from 
commodities on a prohibited list. The main recipients of both these 

types of loan are in Asia: India, Pakistan and Indonesia, but in 1973 
three lines of credit were made available to Algeria, totalling $15 million 
at Canada's softer terms, as CIDA's portion of an overall $100 million 
Canadian credit to Algeria, of which the Export Development Corporation 
contributed $50 million and various Canadians banks the remaining$35.0 
million. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


60. Technical assistance disbursements decreased from $65.6 million in 
1972 to $58.6 million in 1973 reflecting a significant decline in the 
number of advisers and educational experts sent abroad from 1,599 

in 1972 to 1,369 in 1973. There was a slight increase from 2,203 to 
2,245 in the number of students and trainees from the developing 
countries educated in Canada. The number of third country trainees and 
students financed by Canada increased from 271 to 322. Table IX indicates 
the sources of students and trainees and the placement of advisers 

and teachers by area. The number of volunteers going abroad from Canada 
increased from 1,365 in 1972 to 1,471 in 1973 but only 761 of these 

were teachers compared to 809 in 1972. 


Students and Trainees 


61. As the number of students given general education in Canada has 
decreased there has been a compensating increase in the number of 
students and trainees undertaking specialized courses as part of an 
integrated project. Eleven telecommunications engineers, for example, 
are receiving upgrading training with Bell Canada as part of a project 
to assist Peru in developing an integrated telecommunications network. 
Often these courses can be specifically arranged with other government 
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departments, institutions or industries, and tailored to fit the needs 

of the students or trainees, aS with the project just described. In 
another project the Ministry of Transport ran a special course for a group 
of 30 air traffic controllers from the East African Community, involving 
ten months of formal training and two months of field work. It is 

felt that these special courses directly related to the requirements 

of the recipient country are more useful than generalized training , 
especially when the student or trainee will return home to replace an 
expatriate adviser. 


62. The number of third country trainees continued to increase in 1973, 
with 322 students sponsored under six schemes. In Africa, 63 students 
attended various African universities under a Canadian scholarship program 
operated by the Association of African Universities, compared with 44 

in 1972, and 55 students attended CESTI (Centre d'Etudes Scientifiques 

et Technique de l'information) in Senegal for journalism training. 

In addition 135 students were at the University of the South Pacific 
under continuing programs, while under a new program with the South 

East Asia Ministers of Education Organization (SEAMO), 33 students were 
attending three regional centres, specializing in agriculture, science and 
mathematics, and English language. This program, which will run for four 
years, will provide training scholarships to the six SEAMEO centres; 

the other three being for educational innovation and technology, tropical 
medicine and public health. Assistance to the University of the 

South Pacific and the Asian Institute of Technology has been extended for 
a further five years. 


Advisers and Experts 


63. As has been the case in the past few years, increasing emphasis is 
being laid on the provision of more specialized personnel in education 
and other fields. Table X indicates the geographical distribution 

and specialities of advisers and teachers. Although the number 

of teachers sent out from Canada dropped from 1,036 in 1972, to 7/98 

in 1973, the number of educational administrators and advisers increased 
from 119 to 172. The vast majority, 87 per cent, of educational 

experts are located in Africa, but within that group the proportion in 
primary and secondary schools has declined below one-half. This is a 
reflection of the continuing policy to place more emphasis on supporting 
educational activities with clear multiplier effects such as supplying 
teacher trainers or educational administrators rather than line teacher 
start. 


64. Increased emphasis is also being placed on specialized and applied 
education more directly related to the economic development objectives 

of the recipient country. In Kenya,,a team of eight instructors from 

the Canadian Department of National Defence is assisting in the training 

of apprentices at the National Industrial Vacational Training Centre. As 

part of the project, counterpart staff are being trained to replace the 
Canadian instructors. A pioneer project in the field of non-formal education 
was approved in 1973, involving Canadian assistance for a review of 
non-formal training directed to the development of skills appropriate to the 
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rural population of Tanzania. The review will develop an inventory of 
strategies for developing the skills currently in use,assess these 
‘strategies, and present proposals useful for decision-making by 
Government. This project represents a new avenue of assistance for 
CIDA in the educational sector and is in line with the Canadian 
suggestion at the first Bellagio Conference that an "International 
Inventory of Educational Innovations"be developed. 


65. Greater use is also being made of Canadian universities to staff 
development projects. These may involve a direct link to a parallel 
department in an LDC university, such as assistance to the faculties of 
Commerce and Medicine at the University of Nairobi provided by the 
University of Alberta and McGill University respectively, and a project 
run by the University of Guelph to strengthen the University of Ghana 
Faculty of Agriculture. In other cases teams of economists from a Canadian 
university have been sent to assist in the government planning bodies. 
Advisers in economic planning and public administration are in increasing 
demand from LDCs and 160 advisers in these fields were sent out in 1973, 
compared to 77 in 1970. 


Recruitment and Briefing 


66. There were no Significant changes in recruiting techniques during 
1973 from those described in last year's memorandum apart from the 
administration changes described in paragraph 25. 


67. In the briefing program, professional animateurs are now used in the 
sessions and more emphasis is being placed on specific cultural aspects 
of the environment into which the adviser and his family will be entering. 
As yet, because of administration problems, there have been no group 
briefings in the field, but it is hoped that this will be possible in the 
next few years. 


Research 
International Development Research Centre (IDRC) 


68. The principal channel of Canadian assistance to research in 1973 
remained the International Development Research Centre (IDRC). The Centre 
has been fully funded so far by the Canadian Parliament and received 
Sd4eOPndd ionsan 12/3; 


69. The general direction of the work of the International Development 
Research Centre in supporting the application of science and technology 

to the specific needs of developing countries, was set out during the first 
two years after its establishment in October 1970. In consequence, the 
year 1973 was for IDRC more one of filling out a framework already clearly 
outlined, than of sketching large new areas of concern and activity. By 
December 31, 1973, the Centre had approved a total of 190 projects amounting 
to $23.2 million involving 142 recipients in 75 countries. In volume, 
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the program was more than twice the size it had been a year previously. 
During calendar year 1973, a total of $11.06 million was committed in 
support of 65 projects in the fields of agriculture, food and nutrition 
sciences; information sciences; population and health sciences; and 
social sciences and human resources. The largest part of this total 
went in projects in the field of agriculture -- $4.7 million -- while 
another $4.1 million was appropriated for projects in the sphere of 
social sciences and in research and training awards in the human 
resources program. 


70. Progress was made during 1973 with the expansion of IDRC regional 
offices. These offices serve the purpose of keeping closecontact with 
the governments and research institutions in developing countries which 
are undertaking the research supported by IDRC. The regional offices 

are staffed for the most part by nationals of the countries in which they 
are located. Two offices were opened in 1972, in Singapore, to cover the 
Asia region, and in Bogata to cover Latin America and the Caribbean, and 
in 1973 an office was opened in Dakar, Senegal. 


71. The program of the Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Sciences Division 
has, from the outset, concentrated upon the needs of people living 

in semi-arid tropical regions. Crop research in sorghum, millet and various 
legumes that are staple foods in the Sahel, eastern Africa and India 

has been given heavy emphasis and support; alongside this research have 
gone experiments in multiple cropping, in order to help farmers spread 
the risk involved in monoculture. The development of triticale as a cereal 
crop to grow on marginal land unsuitable for wheat has shown encouraging 
results, and "outreach programs" from the Mexican base of plant breeding 
operations are now under way in Ethiopia, Kenya, India, Algeria and Chile. 
To balance this established program of crop research, the division is now 
giving more attention to the support of post-harvest technology, including 
grain storage experiments in Ghana and a multi-purpose mill being tested 
in north-east Nigeria. 


72. Within the general framework of particular support for research designed 
to improve the well-being of rural peoples, however, there have 

been three or four new initiatives taken during 1973 that are worthy of 
note. These initiatives have been in the fields of forestry, fisheries and 
education. 


73. Forestry research supported by the Centre is mainly in the semi-arid 
tropics. One project in northern Senegal seeks to improve the quality 

of gum arabic from acacia plantations, so that herdsmen may have an 
alternative and steady source of income. Another in the Sudan is designed to 
reverse the process of desertification, by planting treebelts in basins 
which were irrigated by floodwater until the construction of control dams. 


74. In fisheries the emphasis is upon research to improve methods of 

fish culture rather than of fish capture. Induced breeding of carp in 
Malaysia, through injections of a sex hormone extract from British Columbia 
salmon, is one example of research being supported. Another example is the 
breeding of complementary species of fish in West Bengal ponds, and a third 
involves an attempt to organize a profitable oysterculture industry on the 
Sierre Leone coast. 
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75. Research in education has become focused upon finding more 
cost-effective ways of delivering primary education jin rural communities. 
Experiments jn both speeding up the learning rate and altering the teacher: 
student ratio are being carried out in Indonesia and the Philippines, while 
in Cameroon the main concern is to link education programs with productive 
opportunities in agriculture. 


76. The Information Sciences Division has moved into support of library 
service research and cartography in Africa; while the Population and 
Health Sciences Division has been responding to the growing demands of 
governments for demographic data on which to base their population policies. 
Studies of population dynamics have become a larger part of the division's 
program than research into fertility regulation; at the same time, there 

is strong interest in alternative methods of rural health care delivery, 
ranging from the medical auxiliaries in Venezuela to the traditional 
midwives in Thailand. 


Other Research 


77. Details of Canadian support to agricultural research institutes are 
covered in Part II. Support for the International Institute of Education 
continued in 1973 and it is planned that future contributions will be 
used for special work on curriculum development. 


78. Bilateral assistance is also provided to some regional and national 
research institutes. Usually this is through the provision of specific 
expertise or equipment, however, in 1973 a commitment of $300,000 in 

grant funds was made to the Serengeti Research Institute in Tanzania 

to help finance recurrent expenditure over three years as part of a broader 
program for wildlife and tourist development. The Institute, which was 
founded in 1966, studies the ecology of the Tanzanian National Parks with 
emphasis on vegetation and large mammals, and the Canadian contribution 
will cover scientific and technical staff salaries, vehicle and aircraft 
Operation and field expenses. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT AND EXPORT CREDITS 
Direct Investment 


79. The book value of Canadian direct investment as a result of capital 
flows from Canada and the retention of earnings in LDCs rose by $125 million 
in 1973 compared with an increase of $176 million in 1972. Of this total, 
$50 million represented capital flows and $75 million the preliminary 


estimate of the increase in investment attributable to retajned earnings. 

The investments were made primarily in western hemisphere countries, Capital 
flows to LDCs represented only 8 per cent of all direct investment by 

Canada in 1973 since there was unusually large investment activity 

by Canada elsewhere in the world. There were no large, unusual transactions 
recorded during 1973. 


80. Under the foreign investment insurance scheme of the Export Development 
Corporation described in last year's memorandum, insurance contracts 
totalling $15 million were signed in 1973. 
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Business & Industry Division 


81. The Business & Industry Division of CIDA continued during 1973 to 
encourage and support direct private investment by Canadian business and 
industry for the economic development of developing nations. 


82. The Pre-Investment Incentive Program which was introduced in eek 

helps Canadian companies to defray part of the cost of investigating 
investment opportunities abroad. The Starter Study Program provides financial 
assistance to enable Canadian businessmen to carry out preliminary visits 

to developing countries where specific investment opportunities exist, 

with CIDA's contribution being limited to $2,500 per study. One hundred 
Starter Studies have been approved since the program was introduced. If a 
more detailed investigation is warranted, a feasibility study may be aie 
approved. CIDA contributes up to half the cost of an in-depth feasibility 
study with a maximum contribution of $25,000. Twenty-two feasibility 
studies have been approved to date: eight in Latin America (including the 
Caribbean), seven in Africa, and seven in Asia. During 1973, four new 
investments were made as a result of this program in Nigeria, Malaysia, 
Brazil, and Jamaica. 


83. The main emphasis has been placed during the past year on project 
identification and disseminating information to Canadian industry. Particular 
attention has been paid to the developmental aspects of projects and 

benefits which might accrue to host countries. These activities have 
increased the momentum of the program during the past year, and are expected 
to lead to improved results both in terms of quantity and quality of 
investment projects in the future. 


Portfolio Capital 


84. Separate data on Canadian dollar loans by Canadian banks to LDCs are 

not available. The net increase of $287 million for 1973 was all in foreign 
currencies. This amount is $123 million greater than the comparable 

figure for 1972. As in 1972, the geographical distribution was predominantly 
to developing countries in the Western Hemisphere. A substantial portion of 
these loans Jikely took the form of medium-term Euro-currency credits provided 
by syndicates including Canadian banks. 


85. There was no new Canadian Government action in 1973 which affected the 
provision of portfolio capital to LDCs. 


Expore Credits 


86. Commitments of official Export Credits extended by the Export Development 
Corporation (EDC) to the developing countries increased from $277 million 

in 1972 to $401.3 million in 1973. In addition, commitments of refinancing 
and rescheduling of notes due to EDC increased from $6.6 million to $11 
million in the same period. Early during the year new legislation was 

adopted raising EDC's legal ceiling for financing of export credits made on its 
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own account from Cdn.$850 million to Cdn.$1.5 billion. However, as a 
result of the large increase in Canadian sales of capital goods requiring 
EDC financing, the Corporation was again close to its legal ceiling 

by year end. New legislation will again have to be presented before 
parliament to increase EDC's ceiling if this export financing level is 

to be maintained. 


87. Net disbursements to developing countries related to official export 
credits extended by the EDC amounted to $67.8 million in 1973 compared 
with $109.3 million in 1972. This decrease has no significant statistical 
meaning by itself and merely reflects the fact that substantial deliveries 
will be made in 1974. In addition, disbursements made available for the 
refinancing and rescheduling of official export credits amounted to 

$8.3 million, up from $4.8 million in 1972. Total gross disbursements 
under financing agreements with developing countries in 1973 amounted to 
$114.4 million, which is equivalent to 80 per cent of the total amount 
disbursed for all countries. 


88. Commitments totalling $65 million were extended to developing countries 
in 1973 for ships. The industry, mining and construction sectors 

received a total of $64.2 million. Commitments to the development 

of public utilities amounted to $187 million while multisector commitments 
were $84 million. Developing countries in Central and South America 
received the greatest proportion of new credits, 59 per cent of total 

EDC lending to developing countries, while Africa received 21 per cent, 
Europe 9 per cent, Middle East 6 per cent and Asia 5 per cent. 


89. Gross disbursements related to private export credits officially 
guaranteed by EDC, with a maturity of more than one year, increased 

from $61 million in 1972 to $63.5 million in 1973. However, net disbursements 
were negative because a few large contracts made some years ago are now 

being repaid. 


90. In 1973, approximately 7.5 per cent of the value of new EDC export 
credits to developing countries carried an interest rate of 6 to 6.9 per 
cent. This compares with 40 per cent in 1972. The relatively less 
favorable financial terms granted in 1973 reflects substantial increases 
in both domestic and international rates of interest. The Corporation 
Operates as a purely commercial organization. Its average lending 

rates are related to the cost of money and the rate charged by other 
export credit agencies. 


91. EDC carefully examines and evaluates the credit worthiness of borrowing 
countries, before new export credits are extended. This economic analysis 
made by EDC's Economic Department relies on information provided by the 
borrowing countries, by international private sources, by international 
institutions such as the IBRD and the IMF and also by the Berne Union. This 
type of evaluation also includes a study of the benefits to the economy 

of the borrowing country in general, in the case of substantial projects. 
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92. In addition, the Export Development Corporation maintains a very 
strict control of the economic viability of the projects. A special 
department has been created by EDC to assess each project from a 
purely technical point of view. Only projects which are financially 
viable and will bring a reasonable rate of return on the investment 
are financed by EDC. 


93. Most of the financing extended by EDC is to public bodies in the 
borrowing countries. In each instance, EDC insists on obtaining a 
guarantee from the Central Bank or ,when this is not possibles from another 
central authority, e.g. the Development Bank or the Ministry of Finance. 
In instances where loans are extended to the private sector, a financial 
guarantee from the borrowing country is generally required. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


94. 1973 was a year of continued growth for the CIDA Non-Governmental 
Organizations (NGO) program. Financial contributions from the division 
were the highest ever at $14.9 million; total costs of supported projects 
reached a new peak of $66 million (an indication of increased private support 
from both Canadian and indigenous sources), and more Canadian agencies 

became actively involved “in international projects. During the 

course of the year projects were funded for the first time in Gabon, 
République Centrale Africaine, Afghanistan, Syria, Yemen Arab Republic, 

Cuba, New Hebrides and the Solomon Islands. 


95. Growth was accompanied by the increasing capacity of Canadian agencies 
to coordinate their -efforts, and to demonstrate flexibility in 

responding to crisis situations, the ability of indigenous private 
bodies to manage their own projects with a minimum .of Canadian 

material support, and a greater critical awareness of the Canadian 

public toward private and governmental assistance overseas. This 

critical awareness has been encouraged by the work of the Development 
Participation Section of the NGO Division, which cooperates with some of 
the larger national groups and a growing number of community groups 

in development education programs. 


Co-ordination 


96. The increased degree of coordination among Canadian agencies reflects 
two important shifts. One is a greater pooling of resources, financial 
from one agency, for example, coupled with technical expertise from a 
second. Perhaps more important in the long run is a dulling of the sense 
of self identity with a project. Less and less do projects "belong" to 

a Canadian agency; rather a need is recognized and a common strategy is 
evolved utilizing whatever resources are required and available. 


Flexibility 


97. Effective coordination leads to greater flexibility. As agencies 
abandon their traditional isolation from each other they broaden their 
base of interest. Thus an agency which hitherto may have been 
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involved solely in health programmes, because of its increased interaction 
with other agencies develops a new capacity to recognize diverse 
priorities (including health, when appropriate). It realizes what 

inputs are the most vital in a given situation, and how it can more 
effectively channel its own contributions within a broader, cooperative 
effort. In a Bangladesh, Nicaragua, or Sahel situation, there is now 

less danger of overlapping action, but a greater potential for long 

term planning in which different agency skills are employed as they 

become appropriate. 


Indigenous Control 


98. As agencies increasingly disassociate themselves from absolute control 
of a program there is a growtng trend for viable indigenization of 

the development process. In effect, an increasing number of agencies 
recognize that their priority is to work themselves out of a job. It 
would be easy to exaggerate this trend. Many agencies have yet to 

build up their local staff and still rely heavily upon the introduction 
of expatriates. Nevertheless in 1973, NGO Division was presented with 
some dramatic examples of large scale program being operated totally 
by indigenous personnel. 


99, Following are brief descriptions of some selected projects funded 

by the NGO Division in 1973. These are not necessarily typical examples 
but are attempts to illustrate tangibly some of the new directions 

being followed by the NGO community in Canada. 


100. Korean Social Service Centre Program and Cansave Community Development 
Program, Korea 


These two large programs touch that area of social development to which 
budget-conscious governments can seldom direct priority funding. Both 
programs are comprehensive and of a long term nature and rehabilitate 

the least privileged of the society: abandoned children, the rural poor, 
and widows. The staff, from the directors down, are Korean and the program 
are entirely Korean in conception and implementation. 


101. Operation Blacksmith, Sudan 


This relatively small project provides training in blacksmithing for 
Southern Sudanese. At the end of six mounths training, equipment will be 
provided which will enable the blacksmiths to set themselves up in 
business throughout Southern Sudan. 


102. Collaboration of Queen's University Medical School and Pedro Henriques 
Arena University, Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic 


This project aims to improve diagnostic facilities for urban and rural 
medical personnel and teaching and training facilities for medical and 
allied health personnel and in-service continuing education for graduates. 
Exchange of personnel will be initiated but essentially the project will 
exploit local capacity. The program will probably lead to a five-year 
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partnership between Queen's University and the Santo Domingan university 
at the end of which time it is anticipated that the necessary technical 


and scientific skills will be available to enable the project to be 
self-supporting. 


103. Rural Development, Koupéla, Haute-Volta 


This five-year program is a comprehensive effort to raise agricultural 
production in the above mentioned area but within a context of relevant 
social development. Thus, at the same time as pertinent skills are 
learned, so are the social structures established (cooperatives, credit 
unions, tool production) which will encourage rapid self-sufficiency. This 
project is being followed with increasing awareness by segments of the 
Quebec public in particular and is a good example of the growing 

domestic public responsibility that Canadian agencies are feeling. 


104. Ferro-Cement Boat Construction, Bangladesh 


Since durable wood has become prohibitive in Bangladesh and the average 
life-span of boats made from cheaper wood is seven years, this project 

will construct prototypes of indigenous designed craft in ferro-cement. 

An ongoing training program will ensure that at the end of two 

years a local cooperative will continue to manufacture the vessels, the unit 
cost of which is less than the traditional wooden craft. 
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PART II - THE FOOD PROBLEM OF THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


A Promotion of Food Production in the Developing Countries 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Assisting the developing countries to combat food scarcity involves 

two areas of effort. Aid to the food production sectors helps produce a 
greater supply of food, while aid directed to population programs 

helps to control the increases in food consumption from the demand side. 
However, in assessing Canada's present and proposed program in these areas, 
certain constraints must be borne in mind. 


(1) Though Canada is a productive agricultural country, its expertise 
and experience relate to a kind of agriculture possible. 
only in a temperate climate with its related soil conditions | 
and growing seasons. While much of agricultural knowledge 
is adaptable and transferable to other situations, a 
substantial part is not. Canada does not pretend to possess 
expertise in the particular problems of tropical agriculture. 


(2) Where Canada has the potential to provide technical assistance 
in agriculture, it may not have the “effective capacity" in 
terms of available personnel. A large problem throughout 
Canada's technical assistance program, particularly in 
agriculture, is scarcity of people. Where experts can be 
found, they must often be seconded from their permanent jobs 
for short periods of time. In agricultural projects, much 
longer appointments are required if lasting results are to be 
attained. 


(3) There are at present too few positions available in Canadian 
institutions for the number of students from developing 
countries that must be trained to support greatly expanded 
programs of assistance to the food producing sectors. 


(4) Many kinds of agricultural projects disburse funds very slowly. 
Often the amount of money spent on an aid program is assumed 
to reflect its quality as well as the degree of the donor's interest 
in development. Under these conditions, both world and 
domestic public opinion mitigate against too large an emphasis 
on bilateral agricultural projects. 


(5) Canada's general position regarding development assistance 

is to respond to the expressed needs of recipient countries. 

For CIDA to greatly expand its assistance in agriculture, 
developing countries themselves must accept this as a priority. 
Often developing countries request assistance in non-agricultural 
sectors because some larger donors and multilateral institutions 
have begun to insist on supporting only agricultural sector 
projects. Recipients turn to middle level donors such as 
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Canada to assist sectors which may be of lower priority 

in the present food-crisis context but are, nevertheless, 
essential to long-term development. Though this problem 

has thus far been apparent only in discussions with officials 
from recipient countries, it is causing some concern to 
Canadian aid planners. 


2. In spite of these constraints, a "food policy" that will respond to 
the present and forseeable world food situation is presently being 
prepared. This Canadian policy for assistance to the food producing 
sectors of developing countries is to be finalized by the World Food 
Conference in November, 1974. 


CANADIAN ACTIVITY IN THE FOOD PRODUCING SECTORS 


3. Much of the strategy for aid to the food producing sectors that will 
follow from the new policy will be based on CIDA's assessment of what 
has succeeded in the past and seems to be succeeding in the present. 
There are three aspects of CIDA's present agricultural policy: 


(1) Financial support for the FAO and UNDP which are engaged in 
sectoral country studies, and in execution of agricultural 
development projects (see the statistical annex for levels of this 
Support). 


(2) Support for the International Agricultural Research Centres of 
the IBRD/FAO/UNDP Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
Research. 


(3) The agricultural projects within CIDA's bilateral capital and 
technical assistance programs and within CIDA's Non-Governmental 
Organization program. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


4. Canada places high priority in its multilateral aid program on 

the work of the International Agricultural Research Centres. Some of 
these institutes have already accomplished significant breakthroughs and 
others seem likely to do so in the near future. These major changes, such 
as the high yielding varieties of wheat and rice, have substantial impact 
on the lives of farmers that adopt them. A small farmer is unlikely to 
risk trying a new technique which could bring only marginal increase in 
yields if successful but could ruin him if it fails. However, the 
Significant increases in yields which follow on adoption of "breakthrough" 
technology ensures that even small farmers can be encouraged to adopt 

new methods once an extension program has reached them. 


5. Canadian involvement in international agricultural research began 
in 1969 with the launching of a five-year program of core budget support 
for The International Institute for Tropical Agriculture (IITA) in Nigeria. 
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ALLOCATIONS FOR SUPPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


(Thousands of Cdn dollars) 
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Centre 1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


19% 


1974 


ee 


International Centre for 1 
Tropical Agriculture (CIAT) - 


International Centre for 
Maize and Wheat Improvement 
(CIMMYT) ~ 


International Institute for 
Tropical Agriculture (IITA) 750 


International Crop Research 
Institute (ICRISAT) 2 - 


International Potato Centre 
(CIP) - 


International Laboratory on 
Animal Diseases (ILRAD) - 


West African Rice Development 
Association (WARDA) - 


TOTAL 750 


750 


750 


450 


450 


1650 


550 


550 


200 


1,850 « 2.250 


750 


750 


i 


1. $3.25 million approved for a period of 5 years starting in 1971 
of which $750,000 goes to finance research in Canadian Institutions. 


2. Includes an $800,000 contribution initially allocated for 1973 


but postponed until 1974. 


Source: Multilateral Branch, CIDA 
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This Institute is working on cowpeas, and also producing maize, rice, 

and cassava particularly adapted to African conditions. In 1971, CIDA 
began to help finance projects at CIAT and CIMMYT. The Centro 
Internacional de Agricultura Tropical (CIAT), in Colombia is trying to 
improve lowland farm crops in Latin America: beef, rice, maize, root 

crops and food legumes. Canadian support administered for CIDA by the 
International Development Research Centre (IDRC), is presently earmarked 
for CIAT's cassava and swine programs. The International Wheat and Maize 
Improvement Centre (CIMMYT) in Mexico has become famous for the development 
of the new wheat varieties that marked the beginning of the "Green 
Revolution". At present, CEDA supports the Triticale program at CIMMYT 
that is developing a new feed grain with high protein quality, high 

yield and drought resistance. Since 1972, Canada has provided core support 
for the development of sorghums, millets, and grain legumes for semi-arid 
and unirrigated land at the International Crop Research Institute for 

the Semi-arid Tropics (ICRASAT) in Hyderabad, India. This Centre is in its 
first year of qeration and will receive support from CIDA for an initial 
period of four years. CIDA has also supported the International 

Potato Centre (CIP) in Peru for a four year period commencing in 1973. 
This Centre is attempting to produce strains of potatoes that are 

adapted to the warm tropics, rather than the high cool tropics or the 
temperate zones where they presently flourish. Support for three other 
Agricultural Research Centres, will be initiated in 1974. These are the 
International Laboratory on Animal Diseases (ILRAD) located in Kenya, 

the International Livestock Centre for Africa (ILCA) being established in 
Ethiopia, and the Coordinated Rice Trials Projects of the West African Rice 
Development Association (WARDA) to find innovative means of accelerating 
agricultural production and through this the general economic development 
of the developing world. Canada supports this objective and has made 
contributions ranging between approximatley 10% and 25% of the core budgets 
of individual centres,Cash contributions amounted to 9% of total core 
support (expressed in U.S. dollars) available to the centres in «calendar 
year 1973. Canadian involvement in support of "outreach" activities - the 
efforts to transmit and apply the results of the research in the developing 
countries - has been minor until the present. It is likely to increase 
substantially in coming years as centre programs begin yielding new break- 
throughs such as those with the high yielding varieties of wheat and rice. 
Table I details allocations for support of international agricultural research. 


6. The third aspect of CIDA's present program in the food producing sector 
is the various bilateral projects, plus those being implemented with 
government financial aid through the NGOs. 


THE BILATERAL PROGRAM 


7. In 1973, there were about 100 ongoing bilateral projects (excluding 

those consisting only of training, but including projects involving 

Canadian advisors and capital projects with training components) in the 
agricultural and fisheries sectors. These varied in size froma $6 million 
grant to Bangladesh over a_ period of five years to buy tube-well casings 
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REGION GRANTS LOANS REMARKS 
(Thousands of Cdn. dollars) 
Asia 5,494.9 1 40.2 Projects which 
”) consist solely 
Commonwealth Africa 2,964.4 999.2 of training 
awards in Canada 
Commonwealth Caribbean 498.2 1,077.26 are excluded. 
Technical assis- 
Francophone Africa B65 6) 298.7 tance projects 
involving Canadian 
Latin America 416.6 - advisers are in- 
< cluded. A number 
TOTAL 11,809.6 2,415.7 of capital assis- 


tance projects that 
are included here 
also involve tech- 
nical assistance 
and training. 


1. Includes a grant of $4,142.6 to Bangladesh for tubewell casings 
for an irrigation project. 


2. A single loan to a bakery project in Tanzania. 


Source. Financial Reporting System, CIDA 
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for an irrigation and water supply project ‘to short-term assignments 
involving Canadian advisers being sent overseas for a few weeks to 

deal wath a specific problem. Bilateral projects range over a variety 

of sub-sectors, including crop production, animal husbandry, food 
processing, storage and marketing and provision of agricultural 
infrastructure such as irrigation. In addition there are fourteen 
projects in fisheries and a number that involve feasibility studies for 
future projects. Most agricultural projects also have a variety 

of components: provision of equipment such as vehicles or agricultural 
implements, consultancy services by Canadian firms, Canadian experts 

and advisers, counterpart training, and so on. CIDA prefers to be 
involved in integrated projects which approach the problem on a number 

of fronts. While most bilateral projects in agriculture involve grant funds, 
six have involved loans. In 1973, loans amounting to $2.4 million were 
disbursed. Table II provides a breadkown of financial expenditures in 

the food production sectors of agriculture and fisheries in the regions of 
CIDA bilateral involvement during 1973. 


8. CIDA's bilateral agricultural programs are presently responsive, 
arising from requests by the recipient country, although occasionally 
requests have been suggested by CIDA. When one compares countries or 
examines the projects from a regional viewpoint, it becomes apparent 

that there is at present neither a general pattern nor a reflection of 
defined policy. This is, of course, inevitable when requests originate 
within the recipient countries. To illustrate the kinds of CIDA bilateral 
involvement in agriculture, four projects which were fully operational 

in 1973 are briefly described: 


Agricultural Dryland Research Project - Hyderabad, India 


9. This project is a direct result of an Agricultural Task Force that 

was sent to India by the Canadian Government in 1967, to ascertain Indian 
agricultural needs and Canadian capacities to assist. The purpose 

of the project is to develop methods of improving crops on the 75 per cent 
of Indian land which is not irrigated. The long-term objective is to 
develop farming systems that will transfer advanced technological principles 
to low income and capital scarce farms. A team ofadvisers , plus 
substantial on the job training, is the major Canadian input. A serious 
deficiency of the project, at the present time, is the lack of Indian 
counterparts to the Canadian advisers. A frequent difficulty in projects 
such as this is finding qualified local personnel who have not been hired 
at better salaries by private concerns. This project disbursed $0.5 million 
in grant funds in 1973, with two years remaining in the project life. 
Additional funds will likely be sought for this project, as the present 
budget allows only for a total disbursement of $1.5 million. 


Bee Project - Kenya 


10. Bee keeping is a traditional industry in many parts of Africa and a common 
source of cash income for subsistance farmers. Honey is much in demand 
throughout Africa as a sweetener and particularly as an ingredient 

in beer. Beeswax has a virtually unlimited export market for use in 
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cosmetics, polishes, and so on. This project has a total budget of 
$400,200 in grant funds and a life span of five years, to 1975. It 
involves the training of Kenyans in Canada and other parts of Africa, 
extension programs, development of distribution centers, improvement 

of hives and, finally, the establishment of a beekeeping faculty in 

the University at Nairobi. As the project has evolved, emphasis has 
shifted to extension work and training. While training was originally 
given to older men, the younger unemployed school leavers have become 
increasingly involved. As an indication of the project's success, a number 
of other organizations, among them the Kenya Freedom from Hunger Committee 
have become involved in beekeeping projects as well. This project 
disbursed $132,766 in 1973. 


Comfith Project - Caribbean 


11. The process of separating mechanically the inner pith (comfith) of 
Sugar cane from its outer rind was developed by a Canadian company. When 
comfith is supplemented by vitamin and protein additives, it provides 

an excellent livestock feed. At present, Caribbean countries must import 
beef, pork and dairy products, because of a lack of locally available 
feed for livestock. 


12. Thus, the comfith process, which renders sugarcane pith useful for 
livestock feed, has trememdous potential for allowing a livestock industry 
to grow. There are, at present, five different projects in process 

in the Caribbean area, all aimed at developing and testing comfith animal 
feed technology. Their overall objective is to help develop viable 
livestock industries in as many of the Caribbean countries as possible. 

In 1973, $168,484 in grant funds and $782,891 of a $1.5 million loan 

has been disbursed on this cluster of projects. 


Fishing Cooperatives - Peru 


13. Although Peru is one of the world's greatest fishing nations, its 
consumption of fish is one of the lowest in the world. Anchoveta 
fisheries have expanded so fast that food fisheries have been ignored. 
This $1.7 million project began in 1973 and is expected to run for 

five years. It is part of a UNDP/FAO project that has an overal] 
objective of rationalizing the entire industry. The objectives of the 
Canadian project are to raise the nutritional level of Peru's low income 
population by increasing the supply of table fish as a source of cheap 
protein, and to provide long-range employment for Peru's subsistance 
fishermen. The Canadian input consists of a team of nine experts who 
work directly with the fishermen, vehicles, equipment and awards for 
training in other areas of Latin America. Problems with this project 
have been legion, but solution are being sought. Some include convincing 
low. income Peruvians to eat more fish once it has become cheap enough 

for them to afford it, the fishermen's tendency to reject the cooperative 
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concept or, alternatively, their too quick and unquestioned acceptance of 
it because they expect to receive easy government loans as a result. 
Difficulties are also encountered in selecting Canadian advisers with 

the ability to work closely and well with the Peruvian fishermen. This 
project disbursed $6,000 in 1973, and disbursements will increase as 

the cooperative concept gains momentum. 


14. In addition, a number of substantial projects in the pod producing 
sectors are soon to become operational. Two examples of these are 
detailed below. 


Grain Silos - Algeria 
15. The Algerian government approached Canada for a loan for the construction 
of 12 large silos for grain storage. Canada has agreed to a loan 
of $18.0 million. An initial contract has been signed for a loan of $4.9 
million, of which $1.0 million wiil be used for local cost financing. 
This first loan is expected to disburse over a period of 44 months 
beginning in July 1974. Canadians will participate in the construction 
of the silos at all stages, providing materials, equipment and training as 
well as consultancy services. 


Isiolo Water and Livestock Project - Kenya 


16. Thisproject is part of a $54 million World Bank project with 
participation by the United States and Great Britain as well as 

Kenya. The Canadian contribution is $2.7 million over a three year 
period of which $880,440 is in the form of a grant and $1.8 million js 

a loan. The objective of the Canadian project will be to install water 
supply points for livestock grazing in areas that have previously been 
underutilized for lack of water. This will involve, in the first place, 
a preparatory study of the groundwater resources of the area and then an 
actual development phase. The Canadian input to the project will consist 
of advisers, equipment and training. This project is expected to be 
implemented in 1974, 


17. Table III details the kinds of projects which are presently ongoing 
bilaterally in the food-producing sector. Table IV, which follows, 
details the situation regarding advisers, students and trainees in the 
agricultural sector. Students are involved in academic studies at 
universities in Canada while trainees are receiving technical training. 
Since 197], numbers of students have been declining while trainees have 
been more numerous. This is the result of CIDA's policy to reduce 

as far as possible academic training in Canada where local training 

can be obtained. In addition, there is a declining number of positions 
available for academic training in the Canadian institutions themselves. 
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BILATERAL PROJECTS IN AGRICULTURE, IN 1973! 


(By area and sector) 
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1. There are 103 bilateral projects in the agricultural and fisheries 
sectors. Many however, involve multiple elements, and these are 
double counted under the appropriate headings. The total is thus 
larger than the actual number of ongoing projects. 
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TASB ADR EMLY, 


ADVISERS , STUDENTS AND TRAINEES IN THE AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 


Location of | ADVISERS STUDENTS TRAINEES 
: IN CANADA IN CANADA 
Projects (in academic (in technical 
programs ) and vocational 
programs ) 


972 1971 | 1972 

es 
Commonweal th pa | 2 
Africa 


Source: CIDA Annual Review, 1971-72 and 1972-73 
CIDA Computer Operations Sections. 
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THE NGO PROGRAM 


18. The projects being undertaken by Canadian NGOs are channelling 
resources to activities and regions in the developing countries that are 
not easily undertaken by governments and bilateral donors. Agricultural 
cooperatives for example, comprise 27 per cent of the total agricultural 
projects undertaken by NGOs in 1973. NGO activities may be small in 

terms of the financing involved, they nevertheless have a large impact. 
This is because they actively engage the small farmer in the development 
effort and thus nurture local initiative and strengthen local institutions. 
Table V provides details of NGO involvement during 1973 in the agricultural 
and fisheries sectors. 
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POPULATION PROGRAMS 


19. The projects being undertaken bilaterally and through the NGOs in 

the food producing sectors, have the object of influencing the production- 
supply side of the food equation. Efforts to influence the demand side 

of the food equation through population programs have not been substantial, 
in the past, for two reasons. In the first place, experience has shown 

that there is often political and cultural resistance to population 
projects, as well as attitudinal barriers to their success. Secondly, 
Canada has not had the experience or the expertise to mount extensive 

family planning projects. 


20. With the realization by developing countries of the importance of 
population planning, and the new emphasis on integrated programs involving 
health, nutrition and rural development, along with basic "fertility 
control", these old constraints are no longer as valid. Canada is presently 
studying a bilateral population program that would focus on three 
activities. The first is a pilot research-action program that would 

be closely monitored, to improve our understanding of the dynamics of 
fertility reduction and their precise inter-relationship with other 
aspects of development. Canada is also studying the possibilities 

of building a population planning component into CIDA projects 

in the health sector, perhaps as an aspect of maternal health 

and child care. Finally, technical assistance is being proposed 

for demographic and statistical units. These advisers could 

also be used to inform CIDA about the viability of proposed 

population porgrams. 


91. Canada is well aware of the difficulties in implementing bilateral 
population programs. Of these, the long duration of the programs, the 
sustained and substantial local contributions they require and the 
necessity of involving several local government departments are considered 
to be most relevant. Certainly, population programs can be successfully 
undertaken only as long as the local governments give them high priority 
and are able to effect the necessary close ‘coordination among ministries. 


PROVISION OF FERTILIZERS 


22. The Canadian fertilizer industry is highly developed and diversified. 
All three primary plant nutrients are produced, i.e. nitrogen (ammonia, 
urea) phosphorous and potassium (potash). Except for phosphate rock, 
which is imported from the United States, Canada has an adequate supply of 
raw materials needed to produce any present and foreseen requirements. 
During most of the 1960s, there was a serious oversupply of fertilizer 
capacity, with resultant erosion of prices and large financial losses 

to the industry. By 1972, however, the demand had improved considerably. 
In 1973, Canadian domestic consumption increased approximately 14 per cent 
over that of the previous year. Further increases are expected in 1974. 
There have been no expansions in fertilizer capacity in Canada since the 
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late 1960s because of the fears of producers that the poor profits of 

the 1960s would be repeated by over=capacity being created. Thus 

the industry can only meet increased domestic demand in the short to 
medium term at the expense of exports. If the growth of domestic demand 
continues (as seems likely with increased wheat prices), Canada's 

ability to export most fertilizers, commercially or as aid, can be 
expected to decrease further until additional productive capacity is made 
available. This supply problem does not apply to the Canadian potash 
industry, which has sufficient productive capacity to meet any foreseeable 
increase in demand, at least for the balance of the decade. A number 

of Canadian companies are seriously considering expansions in nitrogen 
Capacity. However, they are trying to secure long-term contracted 

sales for a large part of their plant's output, before starting - 
construction. In view ‘of this tendency, it seems as if commitments 

for fertilizer under the aid program, three or four years from now, should 
be earmarked by CIDA immediately, This creates problems for the 

Canadian aid program in the short-term, because of difficulties in making 
commitments many years in advance of the initial expected disbursements. 
This is another aspect of overall food policy which is presently under 
study. 


Table VI details the fertilizer availabilities for the aid program in the 
past four calendar years. 
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Food Aid 


23. As a substantial wheat producer, Canada has always placed a great 
deal of emphasis on its Food Aid program. Indeed, the Canadian 

aid program began with a shipment of wheat to India under the Colombo 
Plan, in 1951. Until the recent past, most of Canadian food aid 
consisted of surplus wheat and other commodities. Since 19/72, 

however, world stocks of wheat have been declining and are now at their 
lowest levels since the Second World War. Diminished supplies, combined 
with increased demand for wheat, has pushed world prices to double 
their 1972 levels. Though prices may not remain at the high levels 
which prevailed in the latter part of 1973 and on into 1974, they will 
likely never return to their previous lows and will certainly continue 
to be unstable. In these conditions, Canada is revising its overall attitude 
towards food aid and this new policy will be finalized for the World 
Food Conference, in November, It is necessary, therefore, to focus at 
this stage on present food aid policies. 


24. The Canadian International Food Aid Program is comprised of 
three sub-programs: 


(1) Bilateral Food Aid - food aid that is negotiated and 
provided to the recipient country 
directly. 


(2) Multilateral Food - food aid that is provided to the 
Aid recipient via a third party, usually 
an international organizations 


(3) Emergency Food Aid - where the food aid portion of 
emergency projects is provided on 
an urgent basis. 


25. Bilateral food aid is normally supplied in bulk to recipient governments, 
to be sold to consumers through local commercial channels. In relieving 
the recipient of the need to use scarce foreign exchange to import food 
commodities, bilateral food aid provides valuable balance of payments 
support. The terms of the food aid agreement require the recipient 

to credit the local currency proceeds from the sale of food commodities 
into a counterpart fund. These funds are used to pay the local currency 
costs of development projects that are mutually approved by Canada and 
the recipient. Under appropriate conditions, the counterpart funds 
which have not been allocated to specific projects within a reasonable 
period of time, may be released to the recipient, to be used in its 
general development program. 
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26. Bilateral food aid can be obtained in two ways. The countries of 
concentration (whose programs are supported on the basis of annual 
allocations) have food aid funds allocated and approved annually. Other 
countries that require food assistance normally make a formal request 
through the Canadian mission, which is then forwarded to CIDA, with 

the mission's recommendations. If funds are available and the project 
is accepted, CIDA will incorporate the request into the annual budget, 
or obtain ministerial approval for the allocation to be taken from the 
general food aid contingency. 


27. Three variables influence the cost of the bilateral component of 

food aid. The first is the Food Aid Convention (FAC) of the International 
Grains Arrangement. Under the present Convention, to run until June 
30th, 1975, Canada is committed to supply 495,000 metric tons of wheat, 
and flour, as food aid, in each agreement year. 


28. Approximately 90 per cent of the food aid sub-vote is used to buy 
wheat. The second variable is therefore the price of wheat. In 1973, 

the price of wheat rose substantially but CIDA was still able to 

fulfill the FAC pledge using only funds from the food aid sub-vote. The 
price situation in 1974 is likely to be more serious and will necessitate 
substantial reconsiderations of budgeting policies, as wheat prices 

can no longer be assumed to be stable. A third variable in the bilateral 
food aid program is the cost of transportation. The Foreign Policy 

Review in 1970 provided that Canada could pay cost of shipping commodities 
to the recipient country. Recipients can choose to use the whole of their 
food aid allocation for purchasing foodstuffs, or they may. divide their 
allocation between the purchase price of the food and its ocean transportation 
costs. In the past, approximately 25 per cent of the food add vote 

has, at the request of recipients, been used for the payment of shipping 
costs. CIDA opens contracts for transport of food aid to tender. The costs 
of transportation to some countries is unusually high because of turn 
around delays and difficulties in getting fuel and other cargoes for 

the return journey, once the shipment has been delivered. In 1972, 

Canada provided 782,400 metric tons of food aid. Of this total, 273,355 
metric tons was shipped by Canada at a total cost of $9.4 million. On 
the average, transportation costs represent 30 to 40 per cent of the 

value of the food commodity being shipped. 


29. Canada's multilateral food aid is channelled through two international 
organizations: United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) and World 
Food Program (WFP). Because this food aid is composed of a variety 

of commodities besides wheat, it forms a better nutritional package. In 
addition, WFP food aid is linked to specific development projects, by 
providing part of the wages of laborers , and thus benefits the lower 
income segment of the populations. 


30. The United Nations Relief and Works Agency is organized to aid the 
Palestine refugees. Canada's contribution consists of a cash grant, 
taken from the Multilateral International Assistance Program, and a commodity 
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contribution which is part of the food aid sub-vote. In 1973, 

the food aid portion was $900,450 while the cash grant was $1.15 
million. This will likely be extended through to 1976. Pledges to the World 
Food Program are made every two years. In 1973, Canada pledged a 
total of $17 million, consisting of a cash portion of $3.7 million 

and a commodity portion of $13.3 million. The cash portion helps 
defray the operating expenses of the WFP and the shipping costs 

of food. Canadian contributions to WFP in the past have consisted 

of wheat, wheat flour, canned turkey, fish, egg powder, beans, 

peas and dairy products. Table VII indicates the breakdown of Canadian 
food aid by commodity and by program for the past four fiscal years. 
Table VIII breaks down food aid by country for calendar year 1973. 


31. Because it has the necessary national and international connections, 
CIDA is the executing agent of the Canadian government for International 
Emergency Relief. When special funds are made available by the 
government for emergency relief, these are provided through supplementary 
grants, approved by Parliament. Canada does not deduct these amounts 
from its general appropriation for development assistance. Thus 

food aid commodities supplied in emergencies are accounted for under 

the International Emergency Relief Vote and do not interfere with 

regular food aid programing. 
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WORLD FOOD SECURITY 


32. In the Spring of 1973, R.H. Boerma, Director General of FAQ, 
drew up proposals for ensuring a minimum level of world security 
against serious food shortages and for international action to assess 
adequate basic stocks of cereals and rice. This would be done 
through the building up of individual national reserves. Subsequent 
to the initial proposal, world food security was discussed at 
meetings of the WFP, International Wheat Council and the FAO 
Committee on Commodity Problems (CCP). In November 1973, Dr. Boerma 
formally presented the World Food Security Proposal to the 1/th 
Session of the FAO conference. Canada's position, as it has evolved 
from these discussions, is a follows: 


(a) Canada accepts the concept of national stockpiling, 
provided that nations do not implement their policies 
in such a way as to put further pressures on the market 


(b) Canada believes in and will continue to support the 
establishment of national stock policies for cereals and 
the development of guidelines, useful in the development 
and later use of such stockpiles, We do stress, however, 
that, in our view, such stockpiles must be handled 
carefully, so as to avoid adversely affecting the 
structures of world production or trade 


(c) Canada will support the development of improved 
consultation and information exchange between nations, 
but feels that, to be of maximum usefulness, such 
exchange must be universal and mutual 


(d) Canada supports a program to assist developing countries 
to participate fully in a stockpiling program and will 
continue to support such participation, through bilateral 
and multilateral programs. Such support will be both 
of a material and technical nature. 
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GLOSSARY 


Capital Subscription Payments - Payments to purchase shares in 
development institutions such as the 
Asian Development Bank 


Export Credits - Financing given to exporters in 
Canada or to importers abroad, 
to help finance the purchase of 
Canadian goods 


Fiscal Year (FY) - An annual period established for 
accounting purposes. It may 
start anytime in the calendar 
year. the Canadian Government's 
FY “is April ! -March 31 


Generalized System of Preferences - A Canadian system of preferences 
for developing countries, 
implemented on July 1, 1974, 
under which imports of manufactured 
and semi-manufactured products 
from designated countries are 
Subject to the lower of the 
British Preferential Tariff or 
the Most-Favored-Nation. Tariff, 
less one third. Certain industrial 
raw materials and selected agricultural 
products are also covered by the 
Scheme. Most other developed 
countries have implemented 
Similar measures as part of an 
international effort to help 
the developing countries improve 
their exports to world markets. 


Gross National Product (GNP) - The total value of goods and 
services produced in a country 
(i.e. domestic product) plus 
payments received from other 
countries (notably interest and 
dividends) less similar payments 
made to other countries. If 
interest and divident payments 
exceed receipts, the national 
product can be smaller than the 
domestic product. 


Least Developed Countries (LLDC's) 


Official Development Assistanee (ODA) 


Other Official Flows (QOF) 


Pipeline 


Countries identified by the 

United Nations as having a gross 
domestic product of $100 per 

capita or less, with a manufacturing 
share of 10 per cent or less and 

a literacy rate of 20 per cent or 
less. They are: Afghanistan, 
Bhutan, Botswana, Burundi, Chad, 
Dahomey, Ethiopia, Guinea, Haiti, 
Laos, Lesotho, Maldives, Malawi, 
Mali, Nepal, Niger, Rwanda, Sikkim, 
Somalia, Sudan, Uganda, Tanzania, 
Upper Volta, Western Samoa and 
Yemen. 


Aid provided at concessionary terms 
by the government, Official 

export credits, official loans at 
commercial rates of interest and 
private investment are not included. 


Aid provided by the government at 
other than concessionary terms, such 
as export credits and loans at 
commercial rates of interest. 


An accumulation of un-spent funds. 
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The Development Assistance Committee 


The Development Assistance Committee (DAC) of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (originally called the Development Assistance 
Group) was formed in 1960 to provide a meeting place where donors of bilateral 
assistance to developing countries could consult together and exchange views 
on common problems. 


The DAC now has 18 members, including the Commission of the European Communities. 
DAC countries are together responsible for the bulk of development resources 
flowing to the low-income countries. 


The DAC itself is not a development agency. It has no development funds of 

its own, but stimulates a common effort among its member nations. It has been 
notably instrumental in encouraging members to improve Official Development 
Assistance (ODA) flows, to accept minimum aqreed aid target levels and to 
improve the terms of development cooperation, bearing in mind the debt-servicing 
Capacities of recipient countries. 


One of the DAC's most important activities is the Annual Aid Review. At this 
meeting each member government submits its development assistance performance 
during the past year and its Prospects for the future to detailed crosg- 
examination by the Committee. The country under examination circulates a 
Memorandum, the OECD Secretariat makes a report on the basis of the memorandum 
and a visit to the reporting country, and prepares a set of questions for the 
examination in consultation with two other DAC members. These candid confrontations 
are designed to be as forward-looking as possible, with emphasis being laid in 
each year's Review on one or more specific aspects: in 1975, aid allocation 
policies in the light of changing requirements, and promotion of food production 
and rural development. 


The following document is Canada's Memorandum submitted to the DAC in July 1975, 
(A glossary of terms will be found at the end). 
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PART I - EFFORTS AND PERFORMANCE 1974 


VOLUME 


ks Net disbursements of financial resources from Canada to the 
developing countries rose from $1,104.6 million in 1973 to $1,677.0 million 
in 1974. This represents an increase in the percentage of GNP from 0.93% to 
Tehope 


Official Development Assistance (ODA) 


“i, ODA disbursements increased by 38.6% from $514.9 million in 1973 

to $713.4 million in 1974 representing an increase in the percentage of GNP 

from 0.43% to 0.50%. Bilateral disbursements which include grants to voluntary 
agencies comprised 69.6% of the total program and increased by 42.1% over 1973. 
Food aid disbursements almost doubled while bilateral loan disbursements 
increased by 44.2%. There were increases in all categories of multilateral 
disbursements. 


ODA commitments, on the other hand, decreased slightly from 
cee 9 million to $816.1 million. Despite a 61% increase in bilateral grant 
commitments and a 31.7% increase in multilateral commitments, the decrease in 
loan commitments from $459.5 million to $184.2 million was sufficient to 
outweigh them. The large drop in loan commitments was a result of a number of 
factors. Firstly, a major effort was made during 1973 to commit funds already 
in the pipeline and loan commitments that year were extraordinarily high. 
Moreover, one of the large commitments made in 1973 was a $25 million general 
sector loan to Indonesia for civil aviation. Projects are now being approved 
to utilize that loan but do not count as new commitments. Secondly, some large 
loan projects were approved in 1974 but the loan agreements were not signed 
until early 1975. Finally, the explosion by India of a nuclear device in 
May 1974 led to a review of all aspects of the program to India except for 
food and agricultural aid. The only loan commitment to India was for $10.2 
million to purchase fertilizer. 


Other Official Flows (00F) 


4. Net disbursements for official export credits extended by the 
Export Development Corporation to developing countries increased by 108.8% 

from $67.8 million to $141.6 million. Commitments of official export credits 
increased from $401.2 million in 1973 to $570.3 million in 1974. Table II 
indicates the geographic distribution of official export credits disbursements 
and commitments in 1973 and 1974. In addition, $8.1 million was disbursed for 
the refinancing and rescheduling of official export credits to Chile, Pakistan 
and the Philippines, whtle commitments for the refinancing of notes due to 

the EDC were $5.5 million. 


Private Flows 


on Disbursements for private flows increased by 71.2% from 1973 to 
1974. Portfolio investments fell from a high level of $43 million to $23 
million in 1974 but disbursements in all other categories of private flows 
increased. The value of long-term assets acquired by Canadian banks in LDCs 
increased by $420 million compared with an increase of $267 million in 1973. 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF NET FLOWS OF CANADIAN FINANCIAL RESOURCES 
TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


($ US million) 


DISBURSEMENTS COMMITMENTS 
Amounts % Of GNP 
Toes 1974 1973 1974 1973 1974 
TOTAL FLOWS 1104-6) 11267720 : : 1,299.9 1,393.9 


1) Official Development 
Assistance 514.9 FASTA 888 .9 816.1 
A. Bilateral total 349.4 eases | 4 687.1 550.6 


B. 


Ow 


Projects 

Technical Assistance 
Food Aid 

Emergency Relief 
Debt Relief 

IDRC 


a) Grants 199.5 = 2 227.6 366.4 
60.2 


b) Development loans 


Gian 


1. Figures for GNP are: 1973-- $118,618 million; 1974-- $142,631 million 
2. CIDA's commitments and disbursements to voluntary agencies are included 
within bilateral grants. 


Multilateral total 


) Grants 

) Loans 

) Capital subscription 
) 


payments 

Contributions to 
Special Funds of 
Development Banks 


os 


Other Official Flows 


Official Export Credits 
Refinancing Loans 
Transactions with Multilateral 
Agencies - Assets 


Private Flows 435.2 7's daxg) 


Voluntary Agencies : 78.4 
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Europe 
Middle East 
Asia 

Africa 
Caribbean 
South America 


Central America 


TOTAL 
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Official Export Credits 


Disbursements and Commitments by Area 


($US million) 


Disbursements 
LAUREN E Oh Er 
42.1] 49.1 
/ sl 29.) 

- 2.5 - 5.8 
Cue 4.0 
ee 4.6 
4.5 Sonn 
ES CD 
67.8 141.6 


Commitments 
1973 1974 
S04) Son, 
24.6 84.4 
23.0 19.] 
85.0 95.8 
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Sources of Funds for Official Development Assistance 


6. Canada's Official Development Assistance Program is funded through 
annual appropriations approved by the Federal Government. A major proportion 
of the funds voted for ODA is non-lapsing and because appropriations exceeded 
disbursements until recently a pipeline of appropriated but undisbursed funds 
accumulated. The pipeline reached a peak in 1972-73 and has decreased since 
then to a level of $350.7 million at the end of fiscal year 1974-75. For 

the first time, the ratio between unspent appropriations carried forward and 
Current year appropriations of non-lapsing votes fell below 1 to .76. (See 
Table III) With disbursements overtaking annual appropriations, and with the 
introduction of disbursement ceilings by the Treasury Board for the first 

time in 1974-75, budgeting procedures have changed with the emphasis now on 
planned disbursements, not appropriations. Appropriations are, of necessity, 
Still important, but are an outcome of medium term disbursement planning. It 
is intended that the level of appropriations for the next few years will be 

Set somewhat lower than disbursements in order gradually to reduce the pipeline 
to a reasonable level. Once that is achieved, appropriations and disbursements 
will be approximately equal in any one year. The fact that appropriations will 
be lower than disbursements while the pipeline is being drawn down will have no 
effect on the commitment of the Government to reach the 0.7% target. This 
objective is reflected in planned levels of disbursements now referred to as 
Indicative Planning Figures. (See para. 18.) 


7. Part A of Table IV shows provisional figures for actual disbursements 
in 1974-75 and planned figures for 1975-76. Part B shows the level of 
appropriations for each of the two years as well as the amounts appropriated in 
previous years which are being used to fund the disbursements shown in Part A, 


FINANCIAL TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


8. Terms of ODA loan commitments hardened slightly in 1974 since 

7 loans totalling $14.1 million or 7.7% of total loan commitments of $184.2 
million were extended at Canada's harder terms of 3% interest, 7 years grace 
and 30 years maturity compared with only 7 such loans amounting to 4% of total 
commitments in 1973. Canada has only two sets of loan terms and the remaining 
38 loans committed during 1974 were extended under the softer terms of 0% 
interest, 10 years grace and 50 years maturity. 


oh The average grant element of total ODA commitments rose from 94.1% 
in 1973 to 97.2% in 1974, thus continuing to meet the DAC Terms Recommendation. 
Since loan commitments fell from the unusually high amount made in 1973, the 
proportion of the commitments to be provided in the form of grants, advances or 
contributions to Special Funds of multilateral institutions rose to 77.4%. In 
the case of disbursements, the grant/loan breakdown was 69.0% to 31.0%. 
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TABLE 111 


The: Pine line 


Non-Lapsing Grants, Loans and Food Aid 
($ Cdn. million) 


Fiscal Year Allocations Disbursements Difference Cumulative Cumulative 
Undisbursed Undisbursed 
Cash Balance Cash Balance 
at year end as a proportion 
of allocations 
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TABLE IV 


OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


Relationship of Disbursements 


to Appropriations 
Fiscal Years 1974/75 and 1975/76 


($ Cdn. million) 


DISBURSEMENTS 
1974/75 1975/76 
(ACTUAL) (1) (APPROVED) 
BILATERAL - Grants AGS tgs) 160.5 
Loans 23264 25965 
sub-total 365.9 414.0 
MULTILATERAL - Grants 42.0 60.1 
Loans 39.0 rae) 
Advances 92.9 72.0 
sub-total 173.9 203.9 
FOOD AID - Multilateral 5.0 98.5 
Bilateral 131.4 156.5 
sub-total L472 255.20" (2) 
SPECIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
Non-Governmental Organizations 26.0 5128 
Inter. Emergency Relief 30 a6 
Inter. Dev. Research Centre 19.0 PPAY 
Incentives to Priv. Inv. mal -6 
Scholarships for Dev. Studies iy 23 
sub-total 45.9 60.3 
TOTAL ODA L329 933.2 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Current Year 638.1 LOQe7 
From Previous Years 94.8 24225 
Total 732.9 93362 
(1) Figures for both disbursements and appropriations do not include 


$16.466 million which was voted in Supplementary Estimates to forgive 
a loan made to Bangladesh by the Export Development Corporation. 


(2) Division of Food Aid between Bilateral and Multilateral is 
provisional. 
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TABLE V 


Financial Terms of Official Development Assistance in 1974 


Commitments Percentage Average Grant 
($ US Million) of Program Element % 
Grants and Advances 631.9 11.8) 
) Qi az 
Development Loans 184.2 Pexb) 
Grace Amount Grant Average Grant 
No. of Loans Maturity Period Interest ($US mn) Element Element 
38 50 10 0 1703) 90.34 ) 
87.6 
i 30 i 3 lal 65220.) 


Criteria for Appropriate Terms and Conditions 


103 In accordance with the DAC recommendations, Canada relates the 
financial terms of development assistance to the circumstances of the 
individual recipient and the appropriateness of the terms for each 

country is kept under review, in particular with the advent of the energy 
crisis. During 1974, the majority of Canadian loans were extended on the 
softer terms of 0% interest, 10 years grace and 50 years maturity, while 
Trinidad and Tobago, Jamaica, Turkey and Brazil signed loan agreements at 
the harder terms of 3% interest, 7 years grace and 30 years maturity. 


Ly There are no special Canadian terms for the group of least developed 
countries or the most severely affected countries; they receive a mixture of 
grants and loans at the softer terms. Most large capital assistance projects 

are financed by loans rather than grants even in the least developed countries. 
Since the grant element of these softer loans is 90.3%, Canada's assistance to 
these countries meets the DAC recommendation even for the few countries such 

as Malawi, Tanzania and Niger which received a high proportion of loan assistance 
in 1974. 


Debt Renegotiation Operations 


12. During 1974, Canada participated in multilateral debt renegotiations 
for Pakistan and Bangladesh, although no bilateral agreements covering the fiscal 
year 1974-75 were finalized until 1975. Cdn $16.47 million was voted in 1975 to 
permit the Export Development Corporation to forgive Bangladesh its obligations 
under loan agreements for the purchase of Canadian goods and services as part 

of the settlement of the old Pakistan debt. This was in line with the understanding 
reached between the government of Bangladesh and the IBRD on behalf of the 
consortium members. Negotiations with Pakistan for the rescheduling of the 
Canadian share of the $680 million in debt relief over four years agreed to by 
the Consortium are in the final stage. Details of refinancing and rescheduling 
of official export credits by the Export Development Corporation are given in 
paragraph 4. 


ite In the case of the India debt renegotiations, Canada felt it was 
not possible at that time to contribute to the 1974-75 Consortium debt relief 
exercise in view of the India nuclear explosion on May 18, 1974 and the close 
association between the supply of nuclear equipment and the outstanding EDC 
debts to Canada. Canada has, however, now finished its contribution to the 
1973-74 debt relief exercise. 


Untying of Assistance 


yes During 1974, there were no changes in Canadian policy on the tying 
of bilateral assistance. Up to 20% of the total bilateral program can be 
untied in addition to shipping and insurance costs which are also untied. 

Nor was there any alteration to the Canadian Content Policy which required that 
the goods purchased under the tied portion of the bilateral program have a 

66 2/3% Canadian content. There were also no changes in procurement regulations. 


AID ADMINISTRATION AND PROGRAMMING 
Administration 


‘hors There were no major administrative re-organizations in CIDA 
during 1974, although some of the functions and organization of the Human 
Resources Division (HRD), established in 1973, were altered. To eliminate 
duplication between the HRD and the bilateral area divisions, the latter 
became completely responsible for the placement of students and trainees, 
with the Human Resources Division acting as an advisory service, identifying 
and assessing Canadian institutions which provide programs appropriate for 
CIDA students and trainees. Methods of contracting out much of the 
administration of trainees' programs are being investigated. The HRD is also 
responsible for the clarification and amendment of regulations and procedures 
relative to the hiring of experts and the welfare of students and trainees, 
the production of handbooks for experts and trainees, and the debriefing of 
experts upon their return home, and CIDA trainees at the end of their programs. 


Lee Within the bilateral area divisions, a two-tier country management 
system was adopted. The existing country desks were grouped into larger 
contiguous geographical units, with a director and deputy director for each unit. 
The director has primary responsibility for planning while the deputy director 
oversees the project implementation. 


We The staff of CIDA continued to grow, reaching 937 in December 1974, 
divided almost equally between professional and support staff. Personnel and 
other administration costs amounted to $18.3 million, equivalent to 2.5% of 

ODA disbursements. The number of aid representatives overseas increased to 101 
during 1974, and nine more will be added during 1975. CIDA provides half of 
these aid representatives, with most of the remainder provided by the Department 
of External Affairs and a few by the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 
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Programming 


18, Two main changes in programming methods occurred. The first 
involved the introduction of Indicative Planning Figures. The second has 
affected the approval procedures for Bilateral projects. The idea of 
Indicative Planning Figures was introduced as a result of dissatisfaction 
with the old forward commitment authority and to provide greater clarity 

in financial planning. The figures are normative and indicate in financial 
terms where the Agency intends to go over a five year period in the aggregate 
and for program countries. The Indicative Planning Figures are used 

for program countries (i.e. major recipients) and are intended to provide 

a medium term planning framework for CIDA and the recipient country. The 
distinction between program and non-program countries was blurred in the past 
but efforts are being made to clarify the concept. Indicative Planning Figures 
are not used for non-program countries, in which projects are financed on 

an ad hoc basis from regional funds. Given their normative nature, it is 
intended that they will be revised every year on the basis of commitments 
made, experience, and the general priorities of the Agency as part of a five- 
year plan. 


19. The procedure in the past to obtain approval for bilateral projects 
was to submit a memorandum to the Project Review Committee, composed of the 
CIDA Vice Presidents and senior resource personnel, at a fairly advanced stage 
in the planning process, at which point it was often difficult to reject or 
modify the proposals. Under the new system instituted in 1974 a Project 
Identification Memorandum (PIM) is prepared at the point of preliminary 
analysis of a project where a decision in principle is required as to whether 
the request should be rejected or development of the project should proceed. 
The PIM provides the initial description and analysis necessary to allow a 
decision to be taken, and is submitted before any commitment is made on behalf 
of the Agency. 


20. At the final stage of development of a bilateral project, a 

Project Approval Memorandum (PAM) is submitted to the Project Review Committee 
to obtain a definite recommendation concerning a project, and authority to seek 
approval from the President and/or the Minister. The Project Approval Memoranda 
in general use a common format, employing logical framework analysis to permit 
On-going evaluation of projects. Table VI indicates the various stages in 
bilateral project development and approval. 


ol Project identification and approval are of course closely linked 

with country programming and Table VII outlines the country programming cycle 
described in last year's memorandum, indicating the points at which the 

‘recipient government, the mission and officials of other departments ideally 

have an input. The cycle starts at the beginning of a fiscal year, when 

planning missions are sent out to the major recipient countries (program countries), 
and internal consideration of the country program documents takes place during 
late summer and early autumn. Review by the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Development Assistance, a group of officials from the Departments of External 
Affairs, Industry Trade and Commerce, Finance, the Treasury Board and the Bank 

of Canada, occurs around Christmas, with the Allocations Memorandum being submitted 
to the Canadian International Development Board, consisting of the Deputy 
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Ministers of those departments before the end of the fiscal year. Table VII 
Shows the "model" system. As with the introduction of any new system there 
have been programming and timing problems but they are gradually being overcome. 


Evaluation 


a While it would be desirable to be able to report that CIDA 
rigorously assesses the success or failure of its projects according to a 
primary criterion - whether the project assisted the host country to achieve 
a greater degree of self-reliance and increased capacity to advance its 

own human and socio-economic development - this is not always the case. 


23% Most projects are subject to some kind of a final review, varying 
considerably in degree of formality and depth of analysis, which may involve 
Canadian government or voluntary agency officials, host country planners, 

as well as the local and Canadian executing agency. The design of many 
bilateral projects provides for a regular review of their progress by outside 
monitors hired from Canadian consulting firms or universities. Independent 
audits are conducted annually by CIDA's Operational Review Division on a 
sampling of completed projects, chosen for their relative importance in terms 
of operational lessons to be learned. 


24. In view of the increasing complexity of the development process 
and the elusiveness of determining developmental results, CIDA has instituted 
recently for all projects an evaluative methodology, adapted from other donors' 
testing, which defines at the project design stage a hierarchy of development 
objectives, the fundamental assumptions implicit in the project, and sets of 
objectively verifiable indicators, both qualitative and quantitative, which 
establish the data base and framework for all future audit, monitoring and 
evaluation activities at the project level. 


255 More work needs to be undertaken to determine the longer-term 

impact of our recently completed projects. With this in mind, discussions are 
being held with host country institutions and universities, as well as Evaluation 
Units which have now been established in a number of countries, to determine 
joint approaches to studies of impact some years after the Canadian contribution 
has ceased. 


COMPOSITION OF ODA 
Multilateral Assistance 
26. There were no major shifts in policy concerning assistance to 


multilateral organizations except for a decision to utilize multilateral channels 
to a greater extent for food aid (see para. 35 ) 
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a In 1974, Canada disbursed $95.4 million in advances: $72.5 to 

the International Development Association, $2.5 million - Asian Development 
Bank, $1.4 million - Caribbean Development Bank, $19. } million - Inter- 
American Development Bank. The only commitments for advances to be paid in 

1975 are for the second tranche amounting to $70.1 miilion (Cdn $69.0 million) 
of Canada's four-year pledge to the fourth replenishment of the IDA, and for 

the final payment of $3.1 million of our current pledge to the Asian Development 
Bank. Negotiations for the replenishment of the capital of the Caribbean and 
Inter-American Development Banks are currently in progress. 


20. Canada also made contributions to the Special Funds of a number of 
financial institutions. A payment of $28.7 milljon to the Inter-American 
Development Bank represented the third instalment of a three-year pledge 
including maintenance of value on earlier payments. There are no commitments to 
this Fund for 1975 since the new pledges will begin in 1976-77. Two instalments 
amounting to $2.7 million were paid to the Caribbean Development Bank 
representing the fourth instalment of a five-year commitment and the second 
instalment of an additional three-year commitment of Cdn $5 million. In 
addition, a payment of $1.2 million was made to the Agricultural Development 
rund of the CDB. Commitments totalling $9.4 million have been made for 1975 

to the Caribbean Bank's Special Development Fund and Agricultural Development 
Fund. Payments to the Asian Development Bank's Special Fund amounted to only 
$1.5 million which represents the 1974 draw-down ($0.8 million) from Canada's 
earlier tied contribution and $0.7 million as part of a two-year Cdn $10 million 
contribution. The remaining $6.1 million of the first year instalment was paid 
in March 1975 and had been shown as a commitment for 1974 so the 1975 commitment 
Shown is the $3.4 million due as the second instalment. A contribution of 

$5.6 million was made to the African Development Fund as the second instalment 
of a three-year pledge. In addition to the third instalment of that pledge, 

a further $7.7 million has been committed to the Fund for 1975 since Africa, 
which contains 20 MSA countries, is particularly in need of concessionary funds. 


29. Canada continues to encourage the Banks to allocate their concessional 
resources to the least developed and MSA member countries and to support recent 
moves in these institutions to place greater emphasis on social considerations 

in their programs such as a greater concern for job creation and for the use of 
techniques and technologies adapted to local circumstances and needs. 


30. There was continued growth in the program of grant contributions to 
international organizations both with total volume of contributions, and the 
number of organizations assisted. While contributions to the general U.N. funds, 
the UNDP, the WFP and UNICEF continued to comprise over half of total grants 

to multilateral agencies in 1974, there is greater emphasis on support to 

other institutions which mount programs of high developmental impact. Programming 
is increasingly done on a sector basis, using as categories renewable natural 
resources, non-renewable natural resources, population and health, education and 
trade promotion. Total disbursements in these four priority sectors were $10.3 
million in 1974. Particular emphasis is placed on two sectors: renewable 

natural resources, which basically covers the international agricultural 

research centres; and population, since CIDA's main thrust in the population 

field is through the multilateral assistance program. Assistance to organizations 
in the renewable natural resources sector is described in greater detail in 
Panteilli 
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oie Other programs included in grant contributions to 
international institutions are regional programs, refugee and relief 
activities, trade promotion, and contributions to the technical assistance 
programs of development banks. Regional programs refer to Canada's 
participation in Commonwealth and francophone development institutions. 
Disbursements for these programs was $3.7 million in 1974-75, and are 
expected to continue to grow, reflecting Canada's conviction that 
effective contributions to international development are being made by 
these institutions. 


Food Aid 


SL. In response to the critical food shortages in the Sahel region 
and the Indian sub-continent, and the balance of payments difficulties 
experienced by many of Canada's food aid recipients with the increase in 
oil prices, disbursements on bilateral food aid almost doubled from 1973 
to 1974. 


ooe In addition, a major new commitment was announced by the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs at the World Food Conference to 
Supply a minimum fixed volume of food aid over the three-year period 1975- 
76 to 1977-78. Specifically, this commitment entails: 


1) The minimum annual supply of one million metric tons of 
cereal grains. 


2) An increase in the provision of non-grain foods to 
approximately $45 million annually. Non-grain food 
includes foodstuffs such as fish, milk powder, beans and 
rapeseed. 


3) An increase in the proportion of food aid supplied 
through multilateral channels to a minimum of 20% of the 
total. 


34. For the fiscal year 1975-76, Cdn $255 million has been budgeted 

for food aid. It is expected that approximately $25 million in transportation costs 
will also be paid from other bilateral funds to assist countries with high inland 
transportation costs or balance of payment difficulties. 


shoes A new feature of the proposed food aid program is the increasing 
volume being channelled through multilateral agencies, in particular the WFP. 
Traditionally, the WFP has received about 15% of Canada's food aid plus a cash 
grant to cover transportation costs. It is planned to direct about 40% of 
Canadian cereal and non-cereal food aid through the WFP in 1975. with small amounts 
going to UNICEF and UNRWA. 


Program Assistance 


36. Food aid, the most important type of program assistance financed 
through grant funds, is dealt with in the previous section. Commitments of 
commodity loans and lines of credit decreased significantly from $197.0 million 
in 1973 to $27.3 million in 1974 because of extraordinarily large commitments 
made in 1973, the timing of loan agreements and the suspension of new commitments 
in the Indian program except for food and agricultural assistance (see para. 3). 
The main commodity loan commitment was $10.2 million to India for fertilizer. 
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Lines of credit of $12.3 million, $1.5 million and $1.0 million were made available 
to Nigeria, Cameroun and Malta respectively. Despite the drop in commitments 

in 1974, it is planned to make much greater use of lines of credit as a useful semi- 
automatic mechanism for the transfer of resources. 


OTs Proposals to introduce three new types of program aid in the 
Latin America Program were put forward in 1974 and the general concepts were 
approved. The first recipients of these new types of aid will be Peru and 
Colombia and final arrangements are being worked out with these countries. 


1) The Institutional Support Loan 
CISE® eaQyecaiy years grace - 50 years maturity) 


This loan is provided for the purchase of Canadian materials 

and equipment (subject to a "negative list" included in the 
Agreement), under the express condition that the funds generated 

by sub-lending be used to support the activities of institutions 
engaged in fields of economic and social importance. In the case 
of Colombia, the recipient government has proposed that the funds 
generated will be used primarily for afforestation in various parts 
of Colombia. 


2) Feasibility Studies Loan 


(S7eanterest} =) 7 years grace - 30 years maturity) 

The funds provided by this loan are intended to allow the recipient 
country tc finance, totally or partly pre-investment and investment 
Studies — by public or private organizations. The loan will be 
executed by the government body involved in pre-investment and 
investment financing (for Peru - the Peruvian Development Finance 
Corporation - COFIDE; for Colombia, the Fondo Nacional de Proyectos 
de Desarrolo - FONADE) Not less than 60% of the funds will be used 
to hire Canadian consultants or purchase Canadian goods while the 
remaining 40% will be untied. The administering agency can directly 
approve projects under Cdn $300,000 while for those over $300,000 
Canada must approve the tentative terms of reference of the study and 
a list of three or more firms regarded as qualified to perform the 
study. 


3) Program Grant 


This type of aid is a mechanism for technical cooperation programs 
which gives the authority for decision-making and administration to 
the recipient country. Under given financial and policy guidelines, 
the recipient country allocates the funds provided to programs or 
projects that support its economic and social development plans. The 
funds can be used to obtain the services of experts from Canada or a 
developing country, training at institutions in Canada or a developing 
country, equipment necessary to carry out activities in which Canadian 
resources are applied or additional support for improving local 
capacity in technological research. Not less than 60% of the total 
grant must be used for Canadian procurement. 
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3G. The main objective of these three new forms of assistance is 

to provide flexibility and speed for the utilization of Canadian resources, 
and at the same time, lessen the administrative burden on CIDA. A broader 
underlying objective, however, is to obtain a more active participation by 
the recipient country through greater responsibility for the planning and 
execution of development projects. 


Project Assistance 


39. Table VII indicates the categories of bilateral commitments in 
1974. Technical assistance, which represents 10% of bilateral commitments, is 
discussed in greater detail in the next section. It should be noted, however, 
that some technical assistance associated with integrated projects may not 

be separated out at the commitment stages. A further consideration in 
interpreting the sector breakdown of project assistance is that much of the 
technical assistance separated out is directed to sectors which come under the 
heading of social development. 


40. Commitments for the development of public utilities (power, water 
supply, communications and transportation) continued to comprise the majority 
of project commitments. In the power sector, a loan of $10.2 was made to 
Pakistan for hydro-electric generators and one of $6.1 million to Niger for 
transmission lines. 


4). Projects for the development of water systems totalled $43.9 million 
in commitments. Following a study of water and sewage system committed in 1973, 
a loan of $4.6 million was made to Belize for construction of a water and 

sewage system. An increase of $11.2 million was approved to a $20 million 

loan committed last year to Tanzania for a water supply system for Dar-es-Salaam 
and $7.2 million was committed to Ghana for a water supply system. 


42. The main commitments for transportation were in Africa with $20.4 
million being committed to Malawi for the construction of a railroad from 
Lilongwes the new capital, to the railhead at Salima on Lake Malawi and the 
upgrading of part of the existing railroad. Another $9.2 million was committed 
to the Congo-Brazzaville for the Congo-Océan railway and $3.1 million to 

Niger for highway construction. 


Social Aspects of Development 


43. Because CIDA planning and programming is done along institutional 
(multilateral) or country lines, the social aspects of development frequently 

do not receive direct consideration. At the present time, there is no 

explicit requirement that project analysis take into consideration questions 

of income distribution, employment, the role of women, etc. However, there is 
increased awareness of these issues in the discussions at Project Review Committee 
meetings and in the project submissions themselves. 
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TABLE. VIII 


Categories of Bilateral Commitments 1974 
($U.S. Mt11 ton) 


% Of 
Grants Loans Total Program 

TOTAL PROGRAM 366.4 184.2 5506 
1. Project Assistance!) eee 156.9 21942 50a/ 

a) Power Development aT. Dea 25.8 

b) Water Supply 2283 24.0 46.3 

c) Communications 11.6 7.5 19.1 

d) Transport 1120 62.6 73.6 

e) Agriculture 9.6 14.9 24.5 

f) Industry, Mining & Construction 5.8 8.4 14.2 

g) Commerce, Banking & Tourism 3.6 2.6 6.2 

h) Education 26.1 4.7 30.8 

i) Health Gan 220 8.1 

j) Social Infrastructure 16 1.9 13.5 

k) Multi- Sector & Other 10.9 6-2 ee 
2. Technical Assistance (2) 6033 60.3 TO 
3. Non-Project Assistance 183.8 2/8 abla Stas) 

a) Food Aid 160.0 160.0 

b) Emergency Relief 5 : 

c) Commodity Loans & Lines of Credit 3.0 Chas sical 

d) Other (IDRC) 19.4 19.4 


1) Includes $19.9 million in various sectors contributed to projects 
of non-governmental organizations. 


2) Includes $9.88 million in grants from CIDA to the Canadian University 
Service Overseas (CUSO) and the Canadian Executive Service Overseas (CESO). 
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44, If a somewhat narrow definition of social development based on 

a sectoral approach is used (population, health, nutrition, housing, social 
change), the present CIDA approach can be summarized as follows: About one- 
third of all Bilateral projects are found in the social sectors as defined 
above. In addition, many of the projects which fall outside of those sectors 
have significant social benefits. Over the last three years, the majority of 
Bilateral social development projects (77% - 94%) were in education, water 
supply and sewage. In the field of education, about 30% of expenditures were 
for construction, about one-half being spent in urban areas with emphasis on 
university or advanced technical and teacher training. The balance of social 
development projects were primarily in the area of health and nutrition with 
small amounts going to population activities. The proportion of bilateral 
commitments to projects in the social sector has remained approximately the 
Same over the last three years. These figures do not include technical 
assistance of a non-project nature. Approximately 80% of Non-Governmental 
Organization projects fall in the domain of social development with the largest 
number in social and community development (36% in 1973-74), Education (27% in 
1973-74) and Health (19% in 1973-74). It is more difficult to be precise 
about the Multilateral programsnevertheless, a large number of grants went to 
organizations such as the UNFPA, IPPF, WHO. 


45. In an effort to provide clearer direction in a number of sectors 
including the social ones, a number of sector papers are being prepared. The 
purpose of the papers is to provide guidelines outlining what CIDA should be 
attempting to achieve in various sectors and how this could be done, taking 
into account available Canadian resources. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


46. Technical assistance disbursements, which were $60.3 million in 
1974,stayed at approximately the same level as in 1973. These disbursements 
include not only CIDA financing for students and trainees, advisers and 
educational experts but also contributions totalling $9.9 million to the 
Canadian University Service Overseas (CUSO) and the Canadian Executive Service 
Overseas (CESO) in support of their volunteer programs. Table IX indicates 

the number of students, trainees, experts and teachers financed by Canada in 
1973 and 1974 and the number of volunteers who went abroad under CUSO and CESO. 
There was a. decrease in the number of students and trainees educated in Canada, 
but not in the number of third country students and trainees financed by 
Canada. An increased emphasis is being placed on programs which provide 
management skills, and the possibility of establishing special training courses 
in Canada is being investigated. 


47. As in previous years, the majority of teachers and educational 
experts are located in Africa, but numbers in all categories have declined. 
The number of advisers sent out from Canada, however, increased from 419 in 
1973 to 512 in 1974, with the majority working in the fields of public 
administration, agriculture, economic planning and public utilities. 
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TABLE IX 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FINANCED 
BY CANADA, 1973 & 1974 


Number 
157396 Gourariel 24 
Students in Canada 14092 1,242 
Trainees in Canada 853 855 
Third Country Students and Trainees 42] 613 
Educational Experts: 970 813 
Teachers 798 722 
Educational Administrators 97 4) 
Educational Advisers 70 50 
Advisers 419 512 
of which: Economic Planning 70 77 
Public Administration 90 92 
Public Utilities 60 99 
Industrial Management 49 56 
Trade 20 60 
Agriculture is) 101 
Health & Social Services 47 29 


Volunteers 1,471 1,324 
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Third Country Training 


48. There was increasing emphasis on the use of developing country 
institutions for third country and regional training under general awards 
schemes in 1974. In Asia 145 students were sponsored at the University of 

the South Pacific for undergraduate diplomas and degrees, 16 graduate students 
were at the Asian Institute of Technology and 32 students were at three 
regional centres under the South East Asian Ministers of Education Organization 
studying agriculture, tropical medicine and science and mathematics. In Africa 
there are two large schemes, one administered by the Association of African 
Universities under which 74 undergraduates and 5 graduates attended various 
African universities for studies in development oriented fields such as 
medicine and agriculture; the other operated at CESTI (Centre d'études 
Supérieures en techniques de 1'information) in Senegal where 60 students 
receive journalism training. In addition, 42 students from the region attend 
the University of Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland under a Canadian scholarship 
scheme administered by the University. Canada also supports the UBLS through 
funding for an upgrading course im science and mathematics required for 

all students taking the Bachelor of Science degree. 


49, In the Caribbean, a deliberate effort is now being made to use 
regional educational and training facilities as much as possible. Training 
facilities in the Caribbean have developed considerably in the past decade and 
it is felt that most of the Area's training requirements can be met in the 
region, although there are some degree programs such as veterinary medicine 
which are not available. It is desirable to use regional facilities for a 
number of reasons: this training may be more specifically relevant than Canadian 
training, problems of social and cultural adaptation will be less for the 
students, a measure of financial support is provided to the regional institutions 
and the cost per student will probably be less. In addition to the 158 students 
studying at the University of the West Indies on Canadian scholarships during 
1974, there were 81 students attending six other institutions: The Jamaica 
School of Agriculture for diplomas or degrees in agriculture, home economics, 
animal or crop husbandry; the St. Lucia Technical Teacher Training College, 

the Eastern Caribbean Institute of Agriculture and Forestry, the Barbados 

Hotel School, the Guyana School of Agriculture and the College of Applied 
Science and Technology. Other institutions in the regions are being considered 
for training programs and it is hoped to phase out most training programs in 
Canada in the next few years. 


50. In 1974, a grant of $50,000 was made for the first time to the 
Centre for International Management in Switzerland, the first contribution of 

a three-year pledge to provide scholarship for middle and senior level managers 
from the developing countries to attend the short-term courses at the Centre. 
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Recruitment and Briefing 


Bly Several new techniques for recruitment and briefing were introduced 
during 1974. In the Francophone program, selection/decision making weekends 
conducted on the model of an assessment centre were introduced for prospective 
experts and advisers. The candidates are given information about the host 
country and are involved in structured exercises which enable them better to 
evaluate themselves in situations which would arise in their prospective 
assignments. At the same time, they are evaluated by professionals regarding 
their suitability for an overseas assignment. These weekends are preliminary 
to the final decision on recruitment and do not replace the regular briefing 
Program once an adviser or expert is selected. A similar program is being 
developed for the Anglophone program. 


De. Three different information packages have also been developed for 
prospective advisers. The first package is provided when initial contact is 

made with CIDA; the second at the pre-selection stage and the third before 

final briefing. They contain information, articles and questions on international 
development in general and CIDA in particular, inter-cultural communication and 
specific information about the country, project and job for which the adviser has 
been recruited. At present, the packages are available only in French but an 
English version is being prepared. 


oe In some cases, briefings have been held outside Ottawa for groups 
going to one country. A group of 68 consisting of miners and their families 
going to India to assist in the second phase of a training project at the 
Khetri copper mine were briefed in Sudbury while another briefing was held in 
Sudbury with a group destined for Indonesia. 


54. In the Latin America program, since January 1974, experts and 
advisers with CIDA contracts and their families have been receiving Spanish 
language training in Guatemala for 8 - 10 week periods. This total immersion 
in language and culture has been found to be more successful than language 
training and briefing in Canada, although the advisers are still given a 
briefing on administrative details in Ottawa. 


a). Another innovation in 1974 was the introduction of two-day 
orientation sessions for new students and trainees. In the past, new arrivals 
who passed through Ottawa were met by the project officer responsible for 

their training and briefed on administrative matters but there were no 

Organized group briefings. The sessions held in 1974 were in both French and 
English and provided through videotape, discussions and written material basic 
information on training programs, administrative details of the awards, the 
academic environment, Canadian geography, government, history and society, 
social situations, money matters and possible problem areas. Feedback from 

the sessions confirmed their usefulness and also indicated that students from 
different areas require different types and levels of information. The programs 
for 1975 are being redesigned to reflect the changes suggested by the evaluation 
of the previous sessions. 
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International Development Research Centre (IDRC) 


56. The main channel of Canadian assistance to research in 1974 
continued to be the International Development Research Centre (IDRC), which 
was set up as a public corporation by Act of the Canadian Parliament in 1970. 
The Centre has been the managing agent for certain projects that are jointly 
funded by other organizations such as the Ford Foundation, but its own funds 
have so far all come from the Parliament of Canada, which in 1974 appropriated 
$19.4 million for this purpose. 


Dies From the outset, the Centre's major concern has been to support 
research in developing countries that will make use of science and technology 
to improve the economic and social wellbeing of rural peoples. In 1974, this 
remained the principal concern and the majority of projects supported were 

in the sectors of agriculture, rural health care and other work in Support of 
the improvement of rural communities. There were, however, a number of 
projects that offer more benefit to urban populations; among these were 

studies in low-cost housing in eight countries of South East Asia and seven 
countries of Latin America and research into the mechanisms needed to implement 
science and technology policies. 


oe By December 31, 1974, the Governors of the Centre (11 of whom are 
Canadian and 10 non-Canadian) had approved a total of 302 projects in 75 
different countries which will call for expenditures of $46.6 million. Once 
again, the program had doubled in volume of funding in a single year. During 
calendar year 1974, a total of 112 projects were approved requiring expenditures 
of $23.4 million. Of the cumulative total of $46.6 million, only $4.1 million 
had been allocated to research in Canadian universities and institutions and 
this work was in every case being done in direct Support of a project in progress 
in a developing country. An example of this is the $672,000 grant to the 
University of Saskatchewan for a five-year project of fundamental research 

into the hormonal influences that affect drought tolerance in sorghum; this 

work will be of assistance to plant breeders in Africa and Asia who are working 
to improve sorghum yields in dry regions and who are linked in a network of 
research with hubs at international centres in the Lebanon and India. 


59. IDRC support of agricultural research has been balanced between 
contributions to the international institutes (the cassava program at CIAT in 
Colombia, triticale development at CIMMYT in Mexico, multiple cropping research 
at IRRI in the Philippines, sorghum and millet and grain legumes research at 
ALAD in the Lebanon and ICRISAT in India) and "outreach" programs in individual 
developing countries where the improved varieties developed at the large 
institutes can be tested in local conditions. Up to December 1974, a total 

of $17.9 million had been committed for projects in agriculture. 
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60. Alongside this work on crop research has grown a network of researchers 
concerned to improve post-harvest technology and thus reduce the losses which 

occur at each stage between harvest and actual consumption. Studies commissioned 
On post-harvest rice technology in South East Asia and on the food grains 

industry in several semi-arid areas of Africa have led to a number of projects 
being supported in both regions. 


at be Progress has been maintained in the innovative types of research in 
agriculture and in forestry linked to food production that were noted in last 
year's report. Another initiative worthy of note was the research begun in 
Guatemala on developing livestock feed based on the use of high levels of coffee 
pulp and similar work in Mexico using the residue of Sugar cane. 


62. During 1974, exploration of alternative systems of rural health care 
delivery was supported in several countries in Asia and Latin America and 
through seminars and publications the Centre made efforts to spread knowledge 

of the experience of countries which have led in this field,such as Iran and 
Venezuela. 


63% In work on population issues, a broad approach was taken in line 

with the general views expressed at the Bucharest Conference that the complexity 

of the variables affecting fertility behaviour requires research by social 
Scientists alongside that by physical scientists. Many projects, therefore, in 

the area of population policy and dynamics were undertaken by social scientists; 

and IDRC jointly with the Ford Foundation initiated in 1974 a special awards program 
in South East Asia (known as SEAPRAP) to encourage more young social scientists 

to enter the population field. 


64. In the Social Sciences program itself, mention has already been 

made of the studies in the implementation of technology policies and in the area 
of low-cost housing. Another sector of research which grew in importance in 
1974 was that of "development management" and the Centre responded to the needs 
expressed particularly in Asia by assisting a network of institutions which are 
analyzing the performance of public enterprises in stimulating and guiding 
development in several countries from South Korea to Bangladesh. 


ohen The Information Sciences Division took a lead, alongside the OECD, 

in promoting the creation of DEVSIS, a worldwide system which would collect and 
disseminate information about economic and social development projects, plans, 
programs and achievements. Regional institutions in Latin America and South Fast 
Asia were supported in their work of collecting agricultural literature for AGRIS, 
the international system being operated by the Food and Agriculture Organization; 
and two more specialized agricultural information centres were established, one 

On grain legumes in Nigeria, the other in Isreal dealing with irrigation science 
and technology. 
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66. In November 1974 a fourth regional office was opened. This 

latest IDRC regional office is in Beirut and its staff travel throughout 

North Africa and the Middle East to make regular contact with the governments 
and research institutions in the area. It is headed by a national of the 
region as are the other three offices, in Singapore, Bogota and Dakar. Also 
during the year, Cheikh Hamidou Kane of Senegal took up the appointment of 
oa aU International; his duties include the supervision of the regional 
offices. 


PUBLIC OPINION 
Evaluation of Public Attitudes 


Oy. No comprehensive study of public attitudes towards international 
development assistance has been undertaken in Canada. The lack of an accurate 
assessment of attitudes towards the developing countries and towards Canada's 
role has been recognized by CIDA for some time, and a national attitude survey 
now is in preparation. 


68. Some indication of public opinion may be drawn from the Gallup 
polls, the most recent of which indicated that 72 per cent of those adults 

18 years and over interviewed agreed that developed countries must share 
responsibility for the "problems" of the underdeveloped nations. In response 
to a question as to whether Canada was doing enough to help relieve "extreme 
shortage of food", the response indicated 46% thought Canada's effort was 
“about right", 28% felt Canada should do more and 15% thought we should do 
less. This poll was conducted in February, 1975 following extensive publicity 
to the Canadian pledges at the World Food Conference. In a similar poll in 
1969, 61% replied in the affirmative when asked "do you think Canada should 
help other countries achieve a higher standard of living?" 


69. These surveys, and smaller, local polls, tend to support the 
hypothesis that most Canadians are concerned about the needs of the under-developed 
countries and believe that governments as well as individuals must be prepared to 
help, basically through the traditional forms of government or voluntary aid. The 
strongest motivating factor has appeared to be a vague feeling of humanitarianism. 
Furthermore, the steady growth in the number of non-governmental organizations 
actively involved in the international assistance field and their increasing 

range of activity indicates that public support and involvement is indeed 

growing. Information programs operated by these groups focus not only on 
development assistance efforts but increasingly on broader issues such as the 
UNCTAD and GATT negotiations, and the results of the World Population Conference 
and the World Food Conference. The strength of general public support in the 

face of economic difficulties, however, has not yet been severely tested, given 
Canada's relatively favorable economic performance in comparison with other 
countries. 
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[Age Against this background, the federal government has been able to 
steadily increase, in volume terms, the amount of tax funds allocated to 
international development assistance. All major political parties in their 
platforms for the last federal election in 1974 indicated Support for 
continued growth in aid spending. 


(at Within the last six months, the media and some Members of 

Parliament have expressed new interest in the volume, policies and administrative 
procedures of the official development assistance program. A number of articles 
appeared in the national press criticising various aspects of aid administration 
or specific aid projects, leading to questions in Parliament and more intense 
study of CIDA spending estimates by the House of Commons Standing Committee. 

With few exceptions, however, critics preface their remarks by stating their 
support for Canada's aid effort and urging that more, not less be done. 


Te. The questioning attitude can be traced to public concern about the 
effectiveness of and control over Canadian aid spending, which will be close to 
$1 billion in 1975-76 - one of the largest non-statutory items in the Federal 
budget - as well as over crises in the Indian sub-continent and Africa and 
publicity generated by recent international conferences. Nevertheless, the 
very magnitude of CIDA's current spending authority. combined with the concern 
of individual Canadians about inflation,makes it clear that CIDA will continue 
to be subject to a searching public scrutiny of its activities from a range of 
viewpoints. 


Public Information and Development Education - CIDA 


TS The public affairs and information programs of CIDA are the 
responsibilities of the Communications Branch, headed by a Director-General, 
who reports directly to the President of the Agency and is a member of the 
senior management committee. These programs are implemented by an Information 
Division headed by a director, and comprising approximately 20 professional 
staff and 10 support staff. The Division includes an editorial services unit 
responsible for all publications and a creative services group which includes 
two senior press relations officers and a chief of audio-visual services. The 
Division had a budget of $290,000 excluding salaries in 1974-75. The main 
objectives of the Branch are to create greater public awareness of the issues 
of international development, greater public support for and involvement in 
international development activities and increased support for official 
programs of development cooperation. In pursuing these objectives with 
limited funds and manpower resources, much care must be taken in choosing 
target audiences and priorities. Reaching all Canadians is the ideal - but 
unrealistic goal. Historically, much of the effort has been directed towards 
information conveyors - the media and the non-governmental Organizations. A 
tabloid quarterly newspaper has been launched to help stimulate the interest 
and involvement of non-governmental organizations, including groups 
representing sectors of the population not previously involved in international 
activities. 
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74. The involvement of young people and their teachers is seen as 
essential to development of long-term support for international development 
and a deeper appreciation of the issues which will mould the lives of 
Canadians in the next decade. To meet this need, innovative educational 
materials are being developed to help involve young people in international 
development. Since the World Food Conference, emphasis has been placed 

on providing materials which will increase awareness of the dimensions of 
the world food crisis. 


ibsy A list of the publications made available by the Information 
Division is attached as Table X. In addition increasing use is being 

made of audio-visual techniques for communicating with specific or mass 
publics. A number of films and audio-visual aids made by the UN, World Bank 
and the OECD are available from CIDA. Four half hour films examining the 
problems of population in four geographic areas (Latin America, Africa, 
Europe and Asia) were made in 1974 in conjunction with the UN. 


Public Participation Program 


ee In addition to the activities of the Information Division of 

CIDA, a public participation program was launched by the Non-Governmental 
Organizations Division of CIDA in September 1971, in response to the UN's ; 
Second Development Decade Action Program and to NGO requests for CIDA funding 1n 
Support of these development education activities. 


Teh The primary purpose of the program is to promote Canadian support 
for international development cooperation, both in helping to meet immediate 
development needs and in response to the United Nations call for a more 
equitable and cooperative use of the world's resources. The program 
accordingly aims to activate among Canadians a more informed awareness of 
international development issues, policies and programs; give people in all 
regions of Canada the opportunity to participate, personally and directly, in 
international development cooperation; stimulate and support such participation 
through the development education and action projects of non-governmental 
organizations, institutions and community groups. 


72 The budget of the program in 1974-75 was $1.2 million, and in 
1975-76 it was increased to $1.5 million. The money is totally allocated 

to NGOs on a matching basis for individual education/action programs. CIDA 
usually contributes 50% of total project cost up to a normal grant limit of 
$15,000 (but can go higher for projects rating highest priority). For its 
matching component, the NGO can put a dollar value on in-kind contributions, 
e.g. number of hours service volunteers will donate to project, paid staff 
time donated, office space provided, materials and equipment used, etc. 
Two-thirds of all projects funded to date have involved a CIDA contribution 
of under $10,000. The grants provided are essentially seed funds intended to 
help NGOs initiate new development participation projects. If NGOs and 
community groups then wish to continue any activity over a longer-term period, 
they themselves must assume financial responsibility for its continuous 
operation, independent of CIDA. Highest funding priority is given to projects 
that: 


1) Promote the involvement of people in major public sectors, 
geographical areas and organizations not yet engaged in 
international development cooperation. 
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TABLE X 


Canadian International 
Development Agency 


Publications 


The following publications 


are available free of 


charge from the Canadian International Development 
Agency, Information Division, Communications Branch, 
122 Bank St., Ottawa K1A 0G4: 


PERIODICALS 


® Action 
Quarterly tabloid on the work of voluntary groups (non- 
governmental organizations) for world development. 

® Selection 
Monthly selection of Canadian and foreign news clipping's 
on international development. Because of cost, this item 
is available only to libraries and organizations. 

REPORTS 

@ CIDA annual review 1973-74 

@ Taking Stock 
A review of CIDA activities 1970-74. 

® Annual Aid Review 1974 
Report on Canada’s development assistance program 
presented to the Development Assistance Committee 
of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. 

® Foreign Policy for Canadians / International Development 


Cooperation Canada 
Magazine on international development. 


Contact 
Monthly newsletter on CIDA projects and other 
international development activities. 


1970 Canadian Government review of foreign policy 
regarding international development. 


SUMMARIES OF CIDA PROJECTS BY AREA 


Canada’s Development Assistance to Asia 

Canada’s Development Assistance to Commonwealth 
Africa 

Canada’s Development Assistance to Francophone 
Africa 

Canada’s Development Assistance to the Commonwealth 
Caribbean 

Canada’s Development Assistance to Latin America. 


Agence canadienne de 
développement international 


THOUGHTS ON INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT: 
Series by CIDA President Paul Gérin-Lajoie 


® Focus on Man (7) 

No Room for Routine (6) 
Journey to Justice (5) 
Developmental Administration (4) 
Educational Innovation (3) 

The Development Officer (2) 
Approaches to the Seventies (1) 


PAMPHLETS 
# The Challenge of World Development: Canada’s Role 


@ What Can You Do to Help the Developing Countries? 


@ This is a Person-to-Person Call 


An explanation of CIDA’s Non-Governmental Organiza- 


tions program. 
» SC you want to serve overseas 
# International Development Scholarships for Canadians 


@ Investment Partners from Canada 
Investment opportunities in developing countries. 


® Pre-Investment Incentive Program 
Outline to assist Canadian firms contemplating invest- 
ment in developing countries. 


OTHER SOURCES 


Material explaining their work for international 
development is available from Canadian non- 
governmental agencies. 


UN publications are available in Canada through 
Information Canada bookshops in Halifax, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
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2) Include as an integral component direct, practical support for 
development work overseas, preferably of a continuing nature. 


3) Represent a cooperative effort between various agencies and groups. 


4) Make use of innovative approaches and techniques to secure greater 
public participation. 


5) Concentrate their action at the regional, provincial or community 
level. 


79. Approximately 300 projects have been funded to date. Some 
examples are: 


1) Development Education Animateur Program 
The Canadian Council for International Cooperation has 7 animateurs, 


regionally based throughout Canada, who help NGOs and community 
groups to initiate new development education activities and who 
provide a coordinating and communications link between all groups. 


2) Ten Days for World Development 
Four major churches operate a joint annual campaign in the period 


preceeding Lent, and church leaders from Canada and the Third World, 
such as Dom Helder Camara, tour Canada to raise interest in aid 

and related issues. As part of the campaign, information kits and 
training are provided to local clergy and church groups. Following 
the 1974 campaign, the Anglican, Catholic and United Churches in 
British Columbia have cooperated in providing the services of an 
animator for their members throughout the province, assisted by the 
Public Participation Program. A clergyman himself, he assists 
congregations, study groups, clubs and other clergy to become more 
actively involved in international development cooperation. 


3) The Alberta Committee of International Agencies 
A coalition of international development agencies and community groups 


has enlisted the support of over 40 other organizations and institutions 
for Alberta/World Reflections, a six-week festival of events about 
Alberta and the Third World. Art galleries, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, libraries, museums, the National Film Board, provincial 
government departments, school boards, service clubs, theatre groups 

and universities are all taking part. 


4) YMCA - YWCA 
Nine YMCAs in Northern Ontario have strengthened membership interest 
in their project work overseas by holding a series of workshops on 
international development. YMCAs and YWCAs in other parts of Canada 
are following a similar approach that uses the experience of "Y" 
projects overseas to sensitize Canadian members to development issues. 
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5) Opération-Dignité I] 
This organization brings together 28 community groups in the Gaspé 
region of Quebec and is working out new ways to involve the people 
of rural areas in international development cooperation. Two 
animateurs are conducting a six-month research project to determine 
the most effective methods. 


80. Precise results in terms of attitudinal change, and degree of 
public support for international development cooperation, are hard to measure. 
CIDA-funded projects have covered several hundred communities across the 
country and reached many thousands of Canadians not previously involved in 
international development. Such activities have generated considerable 
interest among politicians at the federal and provincial level, news media, 
teachers and students, the congregations of all major churches, youth 
organizations, etc. 


Si. Non-governmental organizations ,development education groups 
and the churches constitute a strong base of support for CIDA and its 
work overseas, as well as being the most vocal advocates of a greater 
effort by Canada in the larger context of its overall economic relations 
with developing countries. 


say Another important result for which development edu- 

cation can rightly claim credit is the way in which it has facilitated 
greatly improved cooperation and coordination between NGOs, e.g. in four 
provinces they have now formed inter-agency councils which are proving to be 
very effective. 


Bid In financial terms that directly affect NGO operations, the most 
significant result has been the recent involvement of several provincial 
governments which are now matching funds raised by NGOs in their provinces 
on a dollar for dollar basis. CIDA in turn can match combined NGO and 
provincial funds so that, for example, $50,000 raised from the public by an 
NGO in Alberta becomes $200,000 for overseas projects. Matching funds 
provided by provincial governments now total over $7 million and may go to 
$16 million this year. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


84. The non-governmental sector is of growing importance in international 
development. Its value is not only in encouraging the participation of people 

in their own advancement, but also in making possible the transfer of increasing 
financial resources, most of it untied, to the developing countries. Governments 
are giving growing recognition to the NGO channel as a practical and productive 
means of development. 
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85. Over the past seven years or so, CIDA has continued 


to intensify and broaden its support to the developing countries through the 
non-governmental sector. In 1974 some 200 NGOs undertook more than 600 

projects worth $90.5 million in more than 90 countries, including for the 

first time Guinea Bissau and Liberia. Through the Non-Governmental Organizations 
Division, CIDA provided $29.8 million of this amount in matching grants support 
which generated an additional $60.7 million of development assistance in cash, 
goods and services from the private sector. CIDA also supported NGOs in their 
other vital role of mobilizing through development education programs in Canada 
greater public support for international cooperation. 


86. The continued growth of the NGO program (from $5 million in 1968) 
demonstrates CIDA's confidence in this sector for development action. The 
success of these activities in helping to harness the energies of people in 
the developing countries is becoming more and more recognized; through local 
initiatives encouraged by non-governmental organizations, men and women in 
developing countries are assuming more responsibility for improving their 
communities, thus complementing to a significant degree the development plans 
of their respective governments. 


ele, The advantages of the NGO vehicle are not confined to the 
developing countries. From Canada's point of view, the NGO program is 
proving to be a catalyst in the efforts of Canadian agencies to pool 

their resources. Because of the flexibility inherent in the private sector 
approach, Canada has been able to encourage the transfer of a wide range of 
Canadian human resources to developing countries and, in many cases, to 
provide highly qualified professional people to indigenous institutions. It 
has also served to increase awareness on the part of Canadians generally of the 
needs of those living in poorer countries, and to further opportunities for 
the participation of Canadians in international activities designed to bring 
about a more equitable sharing of the world's resources. 


Impact of NGO Program 


88. CIDA contributes to more than 200 Canadian agencies which are 

active in various ways in Commonwealth and Francophone Africa, Asia including the 
Pacific area, the Middle East, Latin America and the Commonwealth Caribbean 
countries. The participation of CIDA's NGO Division takes many forms. In 

some cases, matching grants are made to individual agencies for one or more 
specific projects in a particular area. There are also a number of private 
agencies in Canada, some of which are national components of world wide 
organizations, which have on-going programs in most of the developing countries. 


1) Rural Development 
A project typical of those assisted through CIDA's NGO Division is 


the Nutrition Centre established in northern Rwanda by the Catholic 
Relief Services and OXFAM Canada. Its purpose is to help pregnant 
women, improve nutrition, follow the development of young children, 

and provide education concerning food and hygiene, at the same time 
involving the fathers of families. Above all, it uses local foodstuffs 
to overcome the malnutrition suffered by more than 25% of the infant 
population. This centre is the first of 13 new centres and, because 

of its success, the Government of Rwanda now arranges for all 

nutrition people to be trained there. Another project directed 
particularly to improving village life is at Angar Gutin in Ethiopia. 
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Villagers who were landless peasants are attaining self-sufficiency 

in a project which involves the creation of a completely new 
settlement on approximately 50,000 acres of virgin agricultural land 
donated by the Government of Ethiopia. Each farmer is responsible 
for clearing his own land and building his own house. Everyone 
receives on-the-job training in a trade so that all villagers 

perform needed functions in the community. Courses include carpentry, 
blacksmithing, brickmaking, weaving, child-care, nutrition, and 
agriculture. Involving at present a core group of about 150 families, 
the key to the project's success has been a unique blend of individual 
and communal initiative - a blend that has turned it into a community, 
not just a settlement. Villagers operate on a cooperative basis in 
such activities as marketing, entertainment and law enforcement, and 
are administered by a council of elders. When there is an overall 
decision to make, it is reached collectively. Canada, through the 
Canadian Catholic Organization for Development and Peace (CCODP) 

and CIDA, has been a major contributor to this project. European 
non-governmental organizations have also participated. 


2) Appropriate Technology . 
The growing importance of appropriate technology as a means to 


further the development of rural areas has significance for private 
agencies. One such project which receives financial assistance from 
CIDA is in Bangladesh and is being undertaken by the National 
Fishermen's Cooperative Society in cooperation with the Canadian 

Hunger Foundation. This involves overcoming the shortage of fishing 
boats. Wood, the traditional material, is in short supply, but 

through the efforts of a Canadian engineering professor it seems 

that ferro-cement boats can possibly fulfill the needs of the local 
communities. The boats can be built by the people themselves with 
little experience. With proper training, local people will be able to 
carry on independently. This is an example of a project that is not 
designed to build a lot of boats for people, but to transfer technology 
that can be employed by the fishing communities themselves. 


Canadian University Service Overseas/Service universitaire canadien outre-mer 
(CUSO/SUCO) 


89. One of the major NGOs to which CIDA contributes annually is CUSO/SUCO. 
It has traditionally been involved in making personnel available to developing 
countries, originally as relatively inexperienced volunteers and more recently as 
professional and qualified personnel. CUSO/SUCO has now widened its scope to 
include project assistance to developing countries, thus providing resources 
locally where they are needed. With a CIDA contribution of $1.1 million in 1974 
to the CUSO/SUCO Projects Fund, some 98 projects have been carried out, ranging 
across various sectors, notably community development, agriculture, health and 
education. All projects were directed mainly towards improving rural areas, 
included significant counterpart involvement and were designed to become self- 
sustaining within a stipulated period. 
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Involvement of Youth in Development 


90. Canada World Youth-Jeunesse Canada Monde(CWY-JCM) is responsible 

with CIDA help for a program unique in Canada's international development 
activities. The growing consciousness of interdependence, since the inception 

of international development programs to help new nations emerging out of colonial 
status, has been mainly a concern of the adult world. Through CWY-JCM, 

Canadians and young people in the developing countries between the ages of 16 - 

20 are given the opportunity to live and work together for nine months on 
development projects which are chosen according to the resources and needs of 
Specific communities and groups in Canada and in the exchange countries. 


91. Canada has contributed $2.8 million in 1975 to this program to 
continue and enlarge its operations, and projects have been undertaken in Latin 
America, Africa and Asia. 


International NGOs 


92. A new dimension was added to Canada's NGO activities in 1974 by 

the expansion of its program to include contributions to international non- 
governmental organizations. In this way, Canada will be able to assist 
indigenous NGOs which do not have Canadian affiliates of-counterparts, 

but which have links with international NGOs. Many international NGOs play 

a key role in the Third World, mobilizing resources on an international scale, 
pooling expertise and providing services from a wide range of countries. Thus 
the opportunity for furthering Canadian capacity to respond to expressed needs 

is enhanced. Another advantage is that international. NGOs kave national 
affiliates in developing countries which can assume responsibility for local 
management and action, thereby ensuring self-help in a real sense. By supporting 
international NGOs, CIDA will also assist Canadian NGOs, which often depend on 
the services rendered by international NGOs, for example in utilizing their lines 
of distribution and the existing structures of national affiliates. Projects 
coming within this aspect of the NGO program are now in the planning stage and 
it is expected that they will represent a significant contribution in the future. 


Public Participation 


93. All the projects in which CIDA takes part through the NGO program, 
involving as they do various private groups, can be said to have a spin-off 

value in increasing the public's knowledge of development issues. However, 

in addition to this, the NGO Division has a special program designed specifically 
to increase public awareness of the responsibility of richer nations to share 
their resources and advantages with others less privileged. Details of the public 
participation program are covered elsewhere in this report in the section entitled 
"Public Opinion". 
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OTHER OFFICIAL FLOWS AND PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


94. The Government of Canada bought $33 million of IBRD Bonds in 1974 
while $25 million matured, leaving a net outflow of $8 million. These holdings 
are part of Canada's international reserves. 


Export Credits 


OD: Commitments of official export credits extended by the Export 
Development Corporation to the developing countries increased from $401.2 
million in 1973 to $570.3 million in 1974. In addition, commitments for the 
refinancing of notes due to EDC totalled $5.5 million. At the end of 1974 

new legislation was adopted raising EDC's legal ceiling for financing of export 
credits made on its own account from Cdn. $1.5 billion to Cdn $4.25 billion. 


96. Net disbursements to developing countries related to official 
export credits extended by the EDC amounted to $141.6 million in 1974 
compared with $67.8 million in 1973. In addition, disbursements made 
available for the refinancing and rescheduling of official export credits 
amounted to $10.1 million, compared with $8.3 in 1973. Total OOF gross 
disbursements under financing agreements with developing countries in 1974 
amounted to $215.6 million, which is equivalent to 80% of the total amount 
disbursed for all countries. 


o7s Commitments for the "Industry, Mining and Construction" sectors 
totalled $111 million while those for the "Development of Public Utilities" 
amounted to $444 million. The "Multisector" commitments were $15 million. 
Developing countries in Central and South America received the greatest 
proportion of new credits, 61% of total EDC lending to developing countries, 
while Africa received 16%, Europe 6%, Middle East 14% and Asia 3%. 


98. Gross disbursements related to private export credits officially 
guaranteed by EDC, with a maturity of more than one year, increased from $63 
million in 1973 to $179 million in 1974. Net disbursements were $111 million 
in 1974,mainly because of wheat transactions. In 1973, this amount was 

negative because a few large contracts made some years ago were being repaid. 


99. EDC's average lending rates are related to the cost of money and 

the rates charged by other export credit agencies. As a result the interest 
rates charged in 1974 varied between 6% and 9%. The Corporation examines and 
evaluates the creditworthiness of borrowing countries before new export credits 
are extended. This economic analysis, made by EDC's Economic Department, relies 

on information provided by the borrowing countries, by international private 
sources, by international institutions such as the IBRD and the IMF and also 

by the Berne Union. In the case of substantial projects, this type of 

evaluation also includes a study of the general benefits to the economy of 

the borrowing country. In addition, the Export Development Corporation maintains 
a strict control of the economic viability of the projects. A special department 
has been created by EDC to assess each project from a purely technical point of 
view. Only projects which are financially viable and will bring a reasonable 
rate of return on the investment are financed by EDC. 
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100. Most of the financing extended by EDC is to public bodies in the 
borrowing countries. In each instance, EDC insists on obtaining a guarantee 

from the Central Bank or,when this is not possible, from another central authority, 
e.g. the Development Bank or the Ministry of Finance. In instances where loans 
are extended to the private sector, a financial guarantee from the borrowing 
country is generally required. 


Direct Investment 


Oe The book value of Canadian direct investment as a result of 

capital flows from Canada and the retention of earnings in LDCs rose by 

$193 million in 1974 compared with an increase of $125 million in 1973. Of 

this total, $109 million represented capital flows and $84 million the 
preliminary estimate of the increase in investment attributable to retained 
earnings. The increase in new capital investment over last year was mainly 

due to larger investments by two major companies in western hemisphere countries; 
these investments occurred in the “other industries" and the "mining and 
smelting" sectors. The new direct investment in developing countries was 

20.9% of all Canadian direct investment in 1974. 


Other Bilateral Securities 


102: Portfolio investments came back to a normal flow of $23 million 
after having reached a high level of $43 million in 1973. 


Private Monetary Institutions, Long-term Assets 


103. For the first time, data on Canadian dollar loans by Canadian 
banks to LDCs are included along with their foreign currency business making 
a total net outflow of $421 million. There was a net repayment of Canadian 
dollar loans by LDCs which led to an inflow of $12 million; the outflow for 
the net disbursement of foreign currency loans amounted to $433 million in 
1974 compared with an outflow of $287 million in 1973. As in 1973, the bulk 
of the flows went to western hemisphere countries. 


Business and Industry Division 


104. Well-publicized discussions at recent international meetings 
stressing the wishes of many developing countries for more rapid industrial 
development and expansion of trade have led to an increased interest in the 
Canadian private sector in the possibilities of investments, joint ventures 
and other forms of industrial cooperation. 
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105. During 1974, more than 200 Canadian companies approached CIDA 

for information about such possibilities. Through its Business and Industry 
Division, CIDA responded by providing technical data and by facilitating 
direct contacts between Canadian businessmen and potential partners in 
developing countries. In addition, through its Pre-Investment Incentive 
Program, CIDA supported 54 reconnaissance or feasibility studies undertaken by 
Canadian firms. Help was also given to governments and companies of 
developing countries who were seeking Canadian investment partners. At the 
end of the year, 40 proposals were under active consideration by Canadian 
firms. 


106. In October 1974, CIDA sponsored in Ottawa a Consultation Meeting 

on the Andean Group which enabled a selected group of Canadian industrialists, 
bankers and consultants to discuss industrial cooperation with senior representa- 
tives of the public and private sectors in the ANCOM member countries. A 

report of this Consultation has been published. 


107. CIDA is currently examining possible additional methods for enabling 
the Canadian private sector to respond to requests for assistance from 
developing countries. 


OTHER RELEVANT ASPECTS OF COOPERATION POLICY WITH THE 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


108. In the Speech from the Throne on September 30, 1974 the Canadian 
Government indicated that Canada's contribution to international measures 

to aid developing countries would entail not only increasing the flow of 
development assistance, but also re-examining other policies which affect 
Canada's economic relations with developing countries. 


109. Canada has not, in general, accepted the principle that international 
trade, commercial, transport, financial and monetary arrangements should be 
reformed deliberately to discriminate in favour of developing countries. 
Accordingly, Canada expressed reservations on a number of the major issues 

dealt with in the Declaration and Plan of Action on the Establishment of a 

New International Economic Order, and in the Charter of Economic Rights 

and Duties of States. In some areas, such discrimination by other industrialized 
countries or by Canada itself would be seriously inimical to domestic interests. 


1162 Canada has, however, affirmed that, consistent with the broad 
objectives of its development assistance program, it will - where feasible, 
and without binding itself to specific time frames - support measures in the 
trade, finance and monetary spheres which take special account of developing 
countries’ needs to advance their economic growth. This has already been 
evidenced in Canada's support of the Tokyo Declaration (the basis for the 
current round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations), the Generalized System of 
Tariff Preferences (GSP), Part IV of the GATT (relating to the particular 
situation of developing countries), special facilities in the IMF (e.g. a 
possible concessional fund for the Oi] Facility), active and constructive 
participation in the Working Group of the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties of States and participation in commodity negotiations and consultations 
of special interest to developing countries. 
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mils In line with this policy, the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs established in the autumn of 1974 an Interdepartmental Committee on 
Economic Relations with Developing Countries (ICERDC) to re-examine non-aid 
policies affecting Canadian economic relations with developing countries. The 
Committee is chaired by the Under Secretary of State for External Affairs and 
its members are at Deputy Minister level from the Departments of Finance; 
Industry Trade and Commerce; Transport; Agriculture; Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs; Energy Mines and Resources; and the Privy Council Office, the 
Treasury Board, CIDA and the Ministry of State for Science and Technology. 


Thee The non-aid policies which the Committee will consider include 
tariffs and trade, investment, financial and monetary policy, transfer of 
technology and aspects of transport, energy resources and agricultural 
policies. The terms of reference of the Committee direct it to examine 
these policies from the perspective of the bearing they have on Canada's 
overall relationship with the developing countries. The Committee is now 
actively involved in reviewing the appropriateness of Canadian policy in 
certain areas with a view to determining those areas where Canada might be 
able to respond positively to the needs and aspirations of the developing 
countries. 
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PART II - AID ALLOCATION POLICIES IN THE LIGHT OF CHANGING REQUIREMENTS 


CRITERIA FOR THE BILATERAL ALLOCATION OF AID 


ie The criteria outlined in the Government's Foreign Policy 
Review of 1970, repeated in last year's memorandum, still remain the 
general guidelines for the allocation of Canada's bilateral assistance, 
but with the changing international economic situation, more weight 

is given to particular criteria among them, such as the country's 
balance of payments situation. The criteria are: 


- the specific economic needs of the countries and 
the availability in Canada of the kinds of 
resources required to meet those needs; 


- the ability of the developing countries to 
utilize Canadian resources effectively; 


- the level and types of aid available from other 
donors ; 


- the extent to which Canada can influence the 
recipient countries' economic performance 
through its aid program; and 


- the political importance attached to economic 
development in different countries, and the 
historical ties which Canada has with specific 
countries. 


rae Other criteria, such as the size of the population, the 
level of assistance from other donors, the need to avoid excessive 
dispersion of the program, the presence or absence of a Canadian 
mission in the country and trade possibilities are also taken into 
consideration. 


38 As part of the Strategy exercise, the criteria for 
allocating funds are being reviewed, as is the question of the number 
of recipients. Although 50% of disbursements in 1974 went to only 

5 countries, and 62% to 10, there were disbursements to 76 countries, 
or 82 countries if the associated states of the West Indies are 
counted individually. This is a slight decrease from the figure 

of 82 countries (or 88) receiving assistance in 1973, in line with 

a Cabinet directive to CIDA in 1972 to reduce both the number of 
countries in which a major program is mounted and the total number 
of recipients. Because of the multi-year nature of many commitments, 
this reduction is a slow process, but jit is gradually being achieved. 


4, Traditionally, Canadian bilateral programming has been 
done and continues to be done on an area basis. Table I shows the 

amounts of bilateral commitments and disbursements in 1973 and 1974. 
It should be noted, however, that the inclusion of $54.2 million of 


unallocated food aid under mtscellaneous programs in 1974 understates 


38 


TABLE i 


Bilateral Commitments and Disbursements by Area 


Commitments 
1973 1974 
ASIA 
Grants 27.5 47.5 
Food Aid 52.4 90.7 
Loans Zoe? 40.1 
Sub-Total 341.6 Wee 
FRANCOPHONE AFRICA 
Grants 30). 55.7 
Food Aid eae i 
Loans 114.6 Sic5 
Sub-Total 168.0 100.7 
COMMONWEALTH AFRICA 
Grants 29.1 etek 
Food Aid 4.9 6.9 
Loans 55.2 79.9 
Sub-Total 89.2 12073 
COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 
Grants 14.0 8.7 
Loans 2541 1370 
Sub-Total 34.1 21at 
LATIN AMERICA 
Grants 8.] 1226 
Food Aid - a 
Loans - 8.0 
Sub-Total 8.) ee 
Other Countries & Miscellaneous 8.3 64.9" 
Programs 
International Emergency Relief 2.9 #5 
Non-Governmental Organizations 20.9 29.8 
RSDAREC. 14.0 19.4 
TEORT Auk 687.1 550.6 


* Includes $54.2 million unallocated food aid 


($ U.S. Million) 


Disbursements 
1973 1974 
36.0 28.6 
49.4 87 .0 
FAP ll Poe? 

162.8 236.2 
Zr 34.4 
la2 24.5 
2007 29.8 
Gl] 88.7 
20.0 25.8 

ORF / 12.9 
Silas 44.3 
52.8 83.0 

Re6 Ton] 

5.9 4.0 
oes ee 

4.2 Bn3 

le - 

9.7 15 
14.9 Ze 

Wei Br2 

4.9 5 
We 24.5 
14.0 19.4 

349.4 496.4 
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the Asian proportion of commitments, since much of that food aid will be 
directed to Asia. 


De Viewed from a different perspective than that of area shares, 
however, it is apparent that CIDA's assistance has been extended 
predominantly to the poorest countries of the world and that this trend 
is continuing. In 1974-75, 70% of CIDA's bilateral funds were (1) 
channeled to countries with an annual GNP of less than $200 per capita. 

In contrast, only 12% went to countries with per capita GNP of more than 
$375, compared with 17% in 1970-71. 


6. In March 1975 the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
stated that "the new CIDA Strategy for the years 1975-80 will emphasize 
still further rather than reverse this basic orientation" (assistance 
to the neediest). It is expected that the number of countries with a 
GNP of $200 per capita or less for which long term country programming 
is undertaken will increase while some existing program countries in 
the range of $375 GNP per capita and over will continue to receive 
Canadian assistance but will not be regarded as major program countries. 
Other richer countries will probably be completely phased out of the aid 
program. The proportion of the total bilateral program going to the 
poorer countries will remain at 70% or above. 


CANADIAN POLICIES FOR ASSISTING SPECIAL 
CATEGORIES OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


de As mentioned in the previous section, the greatest proportion 

of Canadian bilateral assistance has historically been directed to 

developing countries at the lower end of the income scales which includes 

in most cases the LLDCs and the most severely affected. When one looks 

at the proportion of bilateral funds flowing to special groups of 

developing countries, the 25 least developed countries and the 33 countries 
designated as most seriously affected (MSA) by the United Nations, there 

has been an increase in absolute value and proportion over the past five 

years. Disbursements to the LLDCs increased from 12.9% of total bilateral 
disbursements in 1973 to 15.1% in 1974. The MSA countries received 63.6% of 
bilateral assistance in 1974,up from 53.0% in 1972. (See Tables II and ITI) 

The percentages used in these tables are based on the DAC definition of bilateral 
programs, which includes grants to non-governmental organizations and the IDRC. 
If only direct bilateral flows to individual countries are counted, the proportion 
going to LLDC's in 1973 and 1974 was 15.0% and 16.3% of disbursements, and to 
MSAs, 61.7% in 1972 and 70.4% in 1974. 


Special Measures to Assist the Most Severely Affected 


oe In response to international recognition of the special needs of a 
group of countries most severely affected (MSAs ) by changes in the world 
economic situation, however, a number of specific measures were undertaken. 


1) Source: World Bank Atlas 1972 
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TABLE I] 


ASSISTANCE TO LEAST-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


US million 


SGP) 


—= 


Commitments Disbursements Commitments 


Disbursenents 


i 
( 
t 
—t 
i 
t 
§ 
$ 


cee 


L 


EULA el aoe! 


AFRICA 


Botswana 


Burundi 
Chad 


Dahomey 


Ethiopia 


Guinea 


Lesotho 


Malawi 


Mali 


Niger 


Rwanda 


Tanzania 


Upper Volta 


Uganda 


Sahel region 


ASIA 


Afghanistan 


Laos 


Nepal 


Western Samoa 


LATIN AMERICA 


Haiti 


TOTAL 


14.6 OR) 12.6 1s35 Tiss 25.4 


1326 


% Of Total ODA 8.7 


149.9 227.6 459.6 280.2 rale\-2e) S206 184.2 


PASS 


Total ODA 


Maldives, Bhutan, Sikkim, Somalia, Sudan, Yemen. 
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TABLE LIT 
Canadian Official Development Assistance 
eseU TS bes everclear tected Colpinies | ~ 


Sallitraas se? Million U.S. Dollars 
1972 1973 1974 
Cameroon 4.551 4.354 5.04 
OsALRe 245 144 .06 
Cnad £2.57 .920 3653 
Dahomey Bee 50 1240) Bs2/ 
Ethiopia e237 .616 5.93 
Ghana M627 Cer o7 ltear ite 
Guinea .014 eed 48 
Ivory Coast 6.517 AeO3? 4.09 
Kenya (1) 3.785 5.109 6.88 
Lesotho (2) . 342 s27'| 50 
Malagasy Ren. 648 £502 47 
Mali af6z 2243) 6402 
Mauritania . 584 ioas 2259 
Niger 7.085 7.939 Zc 
Rwanda 824 Ves23 3.03 
Senegal 5.564 62976 4.28 
Sierra Leone .001 OT32 aa 
Somalia 
Sudan 
Tanzania (1) 7.560 PILAZ56 84529 
Unner Volta .975 lie siz OuLe 
El Salvador 039 . 088 Lae2 
Haiti .035 VPA 
Honduras R22 aaa) 1.20 
Guvana Ll SZ aR hays: 4.24 
Peoples Reo. of Yemen 
Yemen 
Sri Lanka EV622 4.764 0.06 
India 70.407 eae ry AS: 112856 
Pakistan 14.465 18.836 Sea] 
Bangladesh 26.419 54.903 48.55 
Khmer Rep. 2516 926 el, 
Laos . 196 . 160 oho 
movaliMes SAweCountries 179.170 194.017 35855 
Percent of Bilateral ODA 53.0% Ope Mo) 63.6% 
Bilateral ODA 338.3 349.4 496.0 


(1) Includes one-third disbursements to the East African Community Services 
Organization 

(2) Includes one-third disbursements to the University of Botswana, Lesotho 
and Swaziland 

(3) This subset of 33 countries has been provisionally designated the 
most severely affected by the United Nations 
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9. The first was a Cabinet decision in May 1974 to increase the 
ceiling on aid expenditures by $100.0 million to $732.8 million for the 
fiscal year 1974-75. The first planned level would have allowed only a 
small percentage increase in development assistance disbursements over 
1973-74, and the new level was a recognition that the emerging situation 
called for additional Canadian assistance. The $100.0 million increase 
did not involve new appropriations but represented authority to spend 
additional funds from the pipeline of previously appropriated but 
undisbursed funds (see p. 4). Approximately half of the additional 
$100.0 million was spent for food, including amounts additional to those 
previously planned for India, Bangladesh, the Sahelian countries and 
Ethiopia. A loan of $10.2 million was made to India for the purchase 

of extra potash fertilizer and the remainder of the $100.0 million was 
Spent in increased development grants. 


Loe The second measure was a commitment announced by the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs at the World Food Conference to 
supply a fixed volume of food aid over the three-year period 1975-76 to 
1977-78, detailed in Part I, paragraph 33. To ensure that food aid is 
directed to specific groups in greatest need, a significantly greater 
proportion of total food aid will be channeled through multilateral 
organizations. 


ll. Multilaterally, Canada has participated actively in the 
analysis and discussion of the problems of the very poor, LLDC or MSA 
countries and has supported initiatives in the UN, IBRD, UNDP, FAO, 
and elsewhere. More specifically, Canada has made available annually 
an additional $500,000 for UNDP programs in LLDCs and has advocated 


the concentration of aid on surmounting the problems of the poorest LDCs. 


Assistance to the Sahel Countries 


bi By the end of the fiscal year 1973-74, Canada had responded 
to the immediate needs of the Sahelian countries with $11.9 million 
provided through multilateral and non-governmental channels and as 
bilateral food aid. The objectives of this relief effort were primarily 
to help combat the food deficiency; to improve the transportation and 
storage facilities for food to permit more rapid distribution; and to 
provide essential medicines. 


ee At the same time as the relief effort was being mounted, 
some projects were initiated to counter the immediate effects of the 
drought: $1.2 million to construct water holes, and $400,000 for a 

crop protection project in Niger, $350,000 to provide the Malian railway 
with technical assistance, $130,000 for a transport study for food aid 
distribution in the region carried out for the UN, and $40,000 for water 
trailers in Upper Volta. 
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Chad 
Mali 
Mauritania 
Niger 
Senegal 
Upper Volta 
Regional 
Food Aid 


Total 


Of Which 
Food Aid 


14. 


TABLE IV 


ASSISTANCE TO THE SAHEL COUNTRIES 


1973 and 1974 
($US million) 
Disbursements Commitments 


1973 1974 1973 1974 
Grants Loans Grants Loans Grants Loans Grants Loans 


During the autumn of 1973, a task force was set up to examine 


how Canada could assist a longer-term rehabilitation program for the region. 
Following the report, a five-year program involving disbursements of up 
to $230 million for the Sahelian region was approved, including food aid, 
project assistance for medium to long-term rehabilitation as well as 
expenditures for the large continuing programs in Niger and Senegal 
resulting from pre-droOught commitments and assistance with one large 
regional project,the construction of a section of the Pan African 
Telecommunications network. A separate administrative unit was set up in 
1974 within the Bilateral Branch to deal with the Sahelian countries 

and two development offices were established in Mali and Upper Volta 
reporting to the mission in the Ivory Coast. 


15\s 


The main objectives of Canadian middle to longer-term 


assistance are four-fold: 


1) To increase cereal production in the Sahel by improvement 


of cultivation methods and of irrigation schemes, 
especially along the Niger and Senegal rivers and Lake 
Chad. 


To combat the isolation of certain areas and assist 
regional integration by improving transportation and 
storage facilities and promoting a regional grain reserve. 
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3) To improve the water supplies for humans and livestock. 


4) To encourage the development of the human resources in 
the area and the relocation of people displaced by the 
draught. 


16. During 1974 the long-term development program was still 

in the planning stages, and therefore over half the disbursements in 
the: region were for food aid. A number of projects in line with the 
objectives described above were approved, however, and more were in 
the planning stages. A regional plan for cereal production has 

been designed for the Kaarta region of Mali, and one is being developed 
for a region in Niger. Assistance is being offered to Upper Volta, 
Mali and Niger to combat locusts and grasshoppers as part of a regional 
project, in conjunction with the FAO and the United States, to counter 
invasions by these insects. An evaluation has been completed of 
Canada's previous support to storage in the Sahel and a second phase 
of contributions to storage facilities, primarily in Niger and 

Upper Volta, is being designed. 


li. The transportation sector is being assisted in Mali and 
Mauritania. A grant of $2.65 million is being made to the Compagnie 
malienne de navigation to provide tugs, barges, navigation 

equipment and maintenance service training for navigators and 
technicians and studies of the river. A $4 million loan will be made 
to Mauritania for road equipment, with a $300,000 grant for technieal 
assistance and services, as part of a $12 million project for road 
improvement with the IDA and the Kuwaiti Fund. 


18. Several projects are being developed for the Li ptako- 
Gourma. regionswhich includes districts of Upper Volta, Niger and Mali, 
and a $2.9 million grant for aerial surveys of the region has been 
approved, while proposals for projects in the transportation and 
irrigation sectors are being studied. 


19% A final project which deserves mention relates to the 
fourth objective and is the follow-up to a UNESCO pilot project. It 
involves a $1.6 million grant over three years for a functional 
literacy program in the cotton growing areas of Mali. The Canadian 
contribution is for materials, audio-visual equipment and training 
but the project is being fully run by the Malians. 


COOPERATION WITH OIL PRODUCING COUNTRIES 


eve During 1974, discussions concerning tripartite cooperation 
were held with three OPEC countries: Kuwait, Iran and Venezuela. The 
cooperation could involve Canadian technical assistance for project 
identification, design, and supervision or joint identification and 
financing of capital projects. In some cases other donors might also 
be involved. This calendar year, 1975, we anticipate developing two 
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or three such projects of moderate size which could also involve other 
donors. CIDA is also, at the instigation of a number of wealthier 
countries ,including some non-OPEC nations,discussing with them the 
possibility of facilitating the purchase of technical assistance from 
Canada on a cost recovery basis. 


Cie The future of CIDA programs in all oi] producing countries 
will depend on individual circumstances, including an analysis of the 
relative significance of new revenues and their longer-run importance. 
In all cases existing commitments will be honoured. Where the per 
capita income is high it is anticipated that there will be a rapid 
phasing down and in some cases programs are already being altered. In 
other cases, CIDA will phase out of capital assistance and balance of 
Payments support into the support of such things as feasibility studies 
and technical assistance. 
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PART III - PROMOTION OF FOOD PRODUCTION AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


A; "INTEGRATED" RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Le Like any other aid agency's, CIDA's objective is "to assist in 
the economic, technical, educational, and social development" of the poorer 
nations of the world. For many years developed and developing nations 

alike felt that a major emphasis on industrial development would lead to 
benefits that would "trickle down" to the vast majority of rural poor. 

That this approach has not proven adequate is reflected in social and 
economic dualism which is causing growing concern. A re-orientation of 
approach is considered by CIDA to be of great importance. 


The new direction must be into increased food production 
and rural development. In CIDA, the relationship between increased food 
production and rural deve lopment is viewed as circular, with increased 
food production being both a precondition of rural development and a 
result of it under optimum conditions. Also, rural development ensures 
that increases in the amount of food produced will be distributed among 
the poorest segment of the population. 


35 For CIDA as for other agencies, however, this 

is far more easily said than done. In the past year, a 

special Task Force was constituted in the Agency to make policy 
recommendations on the means to achieve the most effective Canadian 
contribution to solving the problem of increased production in the 
renewable resources sectors, including fisheries, forestry and food. 
Rural development as an aspect of increasing food production was given 
special study. The Task Force has completed its report, which now awaits 
discussion and approval within the Agency, after which it can be 
integrated into the operations. Till then, its recommendations must be 
regarded as tentative, as steps being considered within the Agency. 


4. Throughout the Task Force's Report, shortage of appropriate 
expertise in Canada is recognized as the major constraint to significant 
"re-direction" into renewable resources. Projects in these sectors 
Characteristically require a high proportion of technical assistance, so 
availability of manpower more than limits on funds seem to define the 
extent of direct CIDA involvement. Recommendations about means for CIDA 
to enhance and increase its access to expertise in renewable resources 
takes up a large part of the report. If CIDA can increase the 
availability of appropriate expertise, it will be able to participate 
in all phases of rural development projects. Until that time CIDA's 
involvement in rural development must necessarily be indirect and 
partial. 


a5 CIDA describes the concept of rural development as 
follows: "Development programs designed to bring benefits to the rural 
poor; as such, they may involve all or any of: production programs, 
infrastructure, education and training programs, as well as social 
animation". We feel that there are two viable donor approaches to rural 
development: 
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1) The comprehensive or "integrated" approach where the donor takes 
responsibility for physically providing, or at least funding and 
coordinating the provision of,a very large number of the inputs 
requisite to a total rural development program. Although CIDA 
is attempting a very few (no more than five) such projects in 
countries where the host government has limited skill and 
experience in implementation of rural development projects and 
yet has strong commitment to the need for them, we are wary 
of this approach because of our manpower limitations noted 
above. 


2) The "minimum input" approach, whereby a limited input of 
equipment, seeds, etc. is provided to complement activity 
undertaken locally by the host government. Another variant 
is a general sector program to impart skills in project 
management, rural animation or crop-specific skills. For such an 
approach to be successful, the input must still be a part of 
a package -- and pre-project analysis must determine if the 
host government or target group is willing and able to 
provide the other components. Much of CIDA's past and 
current involvement in the rural sectors of developing 
countries has reflected this approach. 


Although CIDA is striving to acquire capabilities in comprehensive rural 
development, it is recognized that the Agency will rarely be able to 
Supply all the requisite inputs at once. For the most part, a 

“minimum input" approach will be CIDA's major bilateral involvement. 

One tendency in the Canadian aid program points to increased 
effectiveness of this partial approach. Within recipient countries, 
Canada's bilateral assistance is becoming more concentrated in specific 
sectors and regions. This allows a greater focus of Canadian resources, 
increasing their efficiency and magnifying their impact. The tendency 
toward concentration seems especially strong in the Latin American 
program at present. 


Ge In summary, the current thinking in CIDA is that the 
Agency should only assist rural development projects that have strong 
local backing and domestic government support. In addition CIDA 

should only fund rural development programs run by a local government 
or a multilateral agency. (Much of this thinking is contained in the 
report of the Task Force on Renewable Resources which is being 
discussed, as well as a sector paper on rural development being prepared 
in the Agency.) 
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Te To indicate the extent of CIDA's current involvement in rural 
development activities, some projects from CIDA's bilateral program are 
briefly described below: 


1) "Integrated" Rural Development in Lesotho 


Canada is providing a $6 million grant to Lesotho towards 
the first phase of a rural development program in a 
mountainous area of that country. The region where the 
scheme will be located is Thaba Tseka, an area of about 
130,000 acres. As conditions in this region are 
representative of those throughout Lesotho, this project 
will serve as a model for future programs. Canadian 
assistance includes the introduction of more efficient 
measures for feeding cattle, facilities for stock 
handling and disease control, a program to prevent soil 
erosion and training in modern farming methods. Road 
building projects, being funded by the World Bank and the 
Government of Lesotho with the WFP paying labor costs, 
will create many jobs for the local women. (The men of 
the area are employed in mines outside the region. ) 
Cottage industries and fish farming will also be developed. 
Immediate plans call for using gravity-fed systems to pipe 
clean water to 16 villages. Sanitation facilities will 
be built, and residents will receive instruction in 
medical care and nutrition. Finally village communities 
will be organized through social animateurs to ensure the 
active participation of the population in the program. 


"Integrated" Regional Development in Haiti 


The commitment of the Haitian Governemnt to regional 
development is very strong, and it has enlisted the support 
of donors such as France, the FAO and the World Bank as 
well as Canada to assist in this area. After studying 
possible regions, CIDA has decided to support a large 
regional project in the Goave-Nippes region. The approach 
taken will be multi-sectoral, and will select particular 
projects for funding as needs become apparent in the 
course of CIDA's involvement. This "feeling-our-way" 
approach to project development has of course been a part 
of many projects in the past, but explicit acceptance of 
the need for it in rural development activity is a novel 
feature. Canada's objectives in this project include the 
following: increasing the productivity of arable land 

and controlling erosion, establishing commercial networks 
and storage for agricultural produce, provision of 
agricultural credit, extension of new agricultural 
techniques to small farmers, improvement of health, 
nutrition and education conditions, and above all active 
local participation and constant consultation with the 
Haitian Government's office of regional development as the 
project proceeds. 
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3) "Partial Inputs" Approach in Tunisia 


Canada is providing Tunisia with about $9.0 million in grants 
and loans for the implementation of three agricultural projects. 
The first is an irrigation project, in the Kairouan area, and 
Canada's contribution involves sending in a team of advisers 
and agronomists, plus loans for equipment, fertilizer and 
insecticide. The second project involves development of 
poultry farming through establishment of an integrated 
poultry raising complex. A third project involves raising 
dairy cattle in the Medjerda region of Tunisia. Canada is 
assisting the Tunisians to improve their stock breeding 
techniques. In addition to providing breeding stock, and 
food and medication for these cattle, Canada is providing 
scholarships for training stock breeders. 


Cooperation with Recipient Authorities 


8. CIDA has always been careful to respect the desires of 
recipient governments with regard to projects chosen for Canadian 
development. To do otherwise goes against accepted principles of 
sovereignty, and each country's right to decide for itself which 
"form" of development it wants to pursue. As donors focus more 
closely on the need for increased agricultural production in the 
context of rural development, there may be a tendency to dictate to 
recipients which projects will be given donor priority. As Canadian 
interests and capabilities in particular countries become more 
defined, planning missions are more active in evaluating the 
priority for particular kinds of projects. There are many countries 
where this approach is yielding evidence that agricultural projects 
now have high priority. In Sri Lanka, as one example, the need for 
increased food production has made agricul ture the focus of 

Canadian concentration. A recent planning mission has emphasized 
Canada's desire to concentrate on projects in this sector and the 
future size and content of the program will depend on Canada's 
success in evolving a concensus on priorities with Sri Lanka. 


9. Although Canada has noted an increased interest on the 
part of recipients in the agricultural sector, we recognize that 
many recipients are "swamped" with donors restricting their 
involvement to projects in agriculture. CIDA does not want to 
supply resources to a recipient beyond its total absorptive 
capacity for aid. The government of Botswana, for example, has 
specifically asked Canada for technical assistance in mining, 
power and transport rather than agriculture because this is an 
area of Canadian competence and because other donors are already 
active in agriculture. 
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Cooperation With Other Donors 


10; Canada is eager, as always, to exchange views with other 
donors regarding experiences in assistance programs in the renewable 
resources sectors. There seem to be a number of areas where donor 
experiences may be usefully shared. The Germans, for example, will 
be meeting with CIDA officers in the early summer to discuss 
particular on-going projects. More formal donor cooperation, 7.e., 
collaboration on projects, is recognized as being exceedingly 
difficult. However, coordination of donors supplying partial inputs 
into a large project in a specific country exists, presently, albeit 
in rudimentary form. It must be uparaded ff a partial input 
approach to rural development is to be viable. 


Le As an example of the difficulties involved in attempting 
donor cooperation, we may compare two projects currently on-going 

in French Africa. In the Derro region of Morocco, several donors 
(Germany, Belguim, Canada and the FAQ) are involved in agriculture, 
livestock and forestry projects in a vast region of 2.0 million 
hectares. Although each donor has a different approach to the 
projects under its responsibility, and this is a source of some 
difficulty, the most serious obstacle is that there is no effective 
co-ordination of these operations, even at the level of information 
exchange. One reason is the location of the region itself, where 
donors are two days distant from each other over very rugged terrain. 


(es In the Mutara Region of Rwanda, the Belgians, World Bank 
and CIDA are cooperating more successfully in a livestock, irrigation, 
"small-holding" project. Here cooperation is not only mutually 
desired but essential to the success of each individual project, as 
irrigation will effect the cattle feeding areas and make possible the 
growing of forage crops. These obvious links between projects, 
combined with the geographic concentration of al] projects ina 

single town,have ensured the greater success of this attempt at donor 
cooperation. 


133 Formal cooperation among donors such as that which was 
developed for food aid to the Sahel is viewed by CIDA as being useful 

as a means of ensuring an appropriate and well timed response to 
large-scale emergencies. Cooperation with multilateral donors such 

as the FAO and World Bank is considered as a possibility for CIDA. 

Such a direction would allow the Agency to tap project identification and 
planning skillsswhich are currently in very short supply within the 
Agency ,from other sources, However, final decisions of this nature 

must await formal consideration of the report of the Task Force on food 
aid and renewable resources. 
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B. AID TO AGRICULTURE 


14. As noted above, aid towards increasing food production, 
along with rural development is a new orientation in CIDA. 
Quantifying the extent of the priority is, however, very difficult. 
Projects may be classified differently by different donors as well 
as by officers within CIDA itself. Many projects have multiple 
components, only some of which relate directly to agriculture. 
Others, such as some of CIDA's hydro-electric projects in Pakistan, 
have linkages to agriculture but are not regarded as agricultural 
projects. 


iy CIDA has recently prepared for the DAC a list of on- 
going Canadian projects in Agriculture. A summary of this list 
is presented below, using categories as specified by the Working 
Party on Statistical Problems. 


16. In addition to assistance being provided in government 
to government projects, there is a great deal of activity among 
voluntary organizations. During the last six years CIDA has 
contributed (through its Non-Governmental Organizations Division) over 
$80.0 million (Cdn) to thesé voluntary agencies for development 
activities. As with bilateral contributions, detailed statistics 
regarding assistance given in Agriculture and rural development are 
difficult to obtain because projects have numerous components and 
are thus often difficult*to classify. Available statistics from 
CIDA"s NGO Division indicate that 11.6% of its 

financial contributions go to projects in agriculture. However, 
more than a third are in "Social and Community Development" much of 
which is rural development. 


iWyee Consideration is being given to ways and means of 
consolidating expertise both within and outside CIDA, to back up 
any CIDA thrust into the renewable resource sectors, particularly 
agriculture. One option being considered is the establishment 

of a new Branch within CIDA, a Renewable Resources Branch. In 
expectation of such a Branch being formally organized, a new head 
of the current "Special Advisers Division" has been appointed at the 
vice-presidential level. 


18. Because of the substantial food aid commitment undertaken 
at Rome, concern was expressed in Canada about the effectiveness of 
our food aid programs in certain recipient countries. Consequently, 
a Mission headed by the Agency's President went to Bangladesh to 
examine ways and means of improving CIDA activity in this area. 

The Mission reviewed the production, procurement and distribution 
system with officials ‘of the Bangladesh Government as well as with 
other major food aid donors and multilateral organizations. It 

also visited port facilities and grain transport and storage 
facilities. The Canadian Mission, while making recommendations 
regarding areas where food aid handling could be made more effective, 
was basically satisfied that assistance channeled in this direction 
Tseuseful. 
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Toe Following the World Food Conference, at which Canada 
Supported the proposal that at least 20% of food aid should be 
channeled through multilateral organizations, a decision was taken 
by the Canadian Government to significantly increase its 
contribution to the World Food Program. After studying the 
capability of this organization to distribute food aid effectively, 
CIDA has decided to provide about 40% of its grain commitment 
through that body for fiscal years 1975/76 and 1976/77. In addition 
to this grain package, Canada will provide approximately $13 million 
(Cdn) per year to the WFP in other foodstuffs and some $10 million 
in cash. 


203 Also following the World Food Conference, a number of 
international initiatives have been undertaken and Canada is an 
active participant in them. The most important are detailed as 
follows: 


1) World Food Council (WFC) 
Canada is a founding member of this body of 36 nations, 
which is envisioned as an umbrella structure to 
coordinate the activities of the many international 
organizations concerned with agriculture. 


ine) 
—_ 


Committee on Food Aid Policies and Programs (CFAPP) 

The International Governing Council of the WFP is being reconstituted as the 
CFAPP, the mandate of which will include not only WFP matters 

but also the wider review of international food aid 

policies and programs. The CFAPP will report to the 

WFC and will act as a forum for intergovernmental 

consultations on bilateral and multilateral food aid 

Programs, especially to discuss ways they can be 

improved. Canada has been an enthusiastic supporter 

of the WFP since its inception. 


3) FAO Committee on World Food Security 
This committee, as yet to be formally established, will 


keep under continuous review the prospective world food 
supply-demand situation and seek to ensure adequate 
basic food stocks. Canada has participated in the 
ad-hoc consultations on World Food Security. Canada 

is also participating in the newly expanded information 
and early warning system of crop shortages. 


4) International Fund for Agricultural Development 


Although this Fund does not yet exist, an international 
Working Group, constituted at a meeting of governments 
interested in the proposed Fund, will soon begin work 
on the conditions that should apply to its creation 
and operations. Canada will contribute to the Fund 

if it attracts sufficient additional resources, and 

has a good prospect of continuity. It is proposed 
that the Fund utilize existing international 
institutions for carrying out its disbursements. 
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5) Consultative Group on Food Production and Investment 


Canada will participate in exploratory discussions about forming 


such a group under the auspices of the World Bank, the United 
Nations Development Program and the FAO to coordinate technical 
and financial assistance from bilateral and multilateral donors, 
establish priorities jn aqricultural production 

and mobilize increased resources for agricultural production 
inechescDe' Ss, 


eal Recently, at a Commonwealth Ministerial Conference held 

in London and dealing with food production and rural development, a 
Canadian proposal to establish a special Food Production and Rural 
Development division within the Commonwealth Secretariat was endorsed. 
This division will assist Commonwealth collaboration in this area 

by acting as a clearing house for information flows, as a source of 
advice on manpower and training and in support of project planning 
activities. 


22. Involvement of Private Agencies 


Non-government organizations, businesses, private 
individuals, and the provincial governments have all expressed concern 
to the Federal Government about the world food crisis and have shown 
a desire to cooperate in food aid programs beyond the current pledge. 
In response to this expressed desire, the Canadian Federal Government 
is evolving a proposal for a "Voluntary Food Aid and Agricultural 
Development Program". This would act to channel initiative on this 
area into needy countries, with the Federal Government underwriting 
the incidental costs. It is expected that such a Fund will be 
formally launched before the end of the summer. 


C. AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND TRANSFERS OF TECHNOLOGY 


23. International work on agricultural research is presently 
being coordinated through the Consultative Group on International 
Agricultural Research (CGIAR) sponsored by the World Bank, United 
Nations Development Program and the FAO. Financing can be 

provided to Consultative-Group-sponsored centres in three ways: 
direct contributions to their operational or capital budgets 
(unrestricted core budget support); contributions earmarked for 
particular, sometimes new, portions of their programs (restricted 
core support) and support for special, short term projects. The 
total Canadian contributions including both CIDA and IDRC to all 

of the research centres supported by the CGIAR (there are nine) 

in 1975 is expected to be $5.4 million, or about 11% of total donor 
Support. 


24, The International Development Research Centre (IDRC) 

has been playing an active role in supporting the centres, mainly 
through restricted core and special project support. It has also 
undertaken the administration for CIDA of the restricted core 
contributions to the International Centre of Tropical Agriculture (CIAT) 
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TABLE II 
CIDA Contributions to the 
International Agricultural Research Centres 


($ Cdn '000) 


1971/72 =1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 


International Institute of 
Tropical Agriculture (IITA) 761 742 750 750 850 


International Maize and Wheat 
Improvement Centre (CIMMYT) 822 58 325 503 850 


International Centre of 
Tropical Agriculture (CIAT) 315 565 780 981 608 


International Crops Research 
Institute for the Semi-Arid 
Tropics (ICRISAT) 800 1,000 800 


International Potato Centre 
(IPC) 320 320 


International Laboratory for 
Research on Animal Diseases 


(ILRAD) 400 400 
West Africa Rice Development 
Association (WARDA) 100 
International Board for Plant 
Genetic Resources (IBPGR) 100 
International Rice Research 
Institute (IRRI) 400 
TOTAL 1,898 1,365 2,655 3,954 4,428 


* Estimates 
Source 


Multilateral Branch, CIDA 
May 1975 
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in Colombia and the International Maize and Wheat Improvement Centre 
(CIMMYT) in Mexico. Because of its particular mandate, IDRC is more 
able than CIDA to encourage the centres to move into new research 
areas and help them on a short-term basis. IDRC also has technical 
competence to carry out this role and is doing so through close 
contact with the centres. 


ab. _ Canadian involvement in the support of "outreach" 
activities - the efforts to transmit and apply the results of the 
research in developing countries - has fallen to both CIDA and 
IDRC depending on the specifics of individual cases. Financial 
Support of this nature has been minor until now but is likely to 
increase substantially in the coming years as more Centre programs 
begin yielding breakthroughs. CIDA has been exploring bilateral 
outreach operations with CIMMYT in Peru and Ghana. IDRC is 
financing a series of cooperative research networks in which a 
specific international agricultural research centre program is 
linked with several developing countries. 


20s In CIDA's bilateral aid program there are a few 
projects with a research emphasis. These include the projects 

in the Caribbean which deal with "comfith" technology for using 
Sugar cane to feed livestock, and the Drylands Research project 
ongoing in Hyderabad, India. These were discussed in last year's 
memorandum. CIDA is open to bilateral research projects of this 
type, and will continue to support them under appropriate conditions. 


D. Agricultural Inputs 


od i It is CIDA's current policy to supply fertilizers as commodity 

loans and grants when requested to do so and when Supplies are available in 
Canada. In 1974 CIDA supplied $30.3 million (Canadian) of fertilizer to 

India, Bangladesh, Indonesia, and Guyana in the form of potash and sulpher. CIDA 
was hampered in 1974 in its efforts to provide fertilizers because of a very 
tight supply situation in Canada, as was the case world wide. CIDA does not at 
present have long-term contracts for supplying fertilizers, and so when supplies 
are short, "spot tonnages" only rarely become available. 


28. CIDA realizes the difficulty of obtainina regular 
Supplies when purchasina anv commodity on an. "off 

the shelf" basis. Current constraints regarding government 
Procurement regulations do not allow the Agency to enter into long- 
term agreements with suppliers. 


£9. CIDA is well aware of the complexity of world fertilizer 
marketing, rapid changes in supply-demand relationships and their 
effect on price, the reluctance of small farmers to adapt to changes 
in fertilizer materials and the difficulty in assessing the major 
effect crop prices have on fertilizer demand. In addition, some 
fertilizer materials such as ammonium nitrate are denied entry in 
certain countries because of port regulations. 
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30. In spite of the obvious short-run need for nitrogenous 
fertilizer in LDCs, there is some reservation in CIDA about becoming 
too deeply committed to long-term supply of nitrogen fertilizers from 
Canada. The possibility exists of substantial new capacity coming on 
stream in certain oi] producing countries in the foreseeable future. 
Canada, with extraordinary inland and ocean transport costs, will 
always be a relatively high-cost fertilizer supplier. A number of 
options to deal with this situation are currently under study within 
CIDA. However, a "long-term" nitrogen fertilizer policy has not 

been determined, and will likely depend upon further information 
regarding new capacity,both in Canada and abroad, becoming available. 


ole Canada is one of the world's major producers of potash, 
which is an essential crop nutrient, especially when the use of 
nitrogen fertilizer is heavy. No large tonnages of potash were 
available for CIDA programs in 1974 because of difficulties within 
the industry and long-term contracts capturing most of the available 
supply. These difficulties are expected to be overcome in 1975, 

and supplies will be more available. CIDA recognizes that its 
comparative advantage as a supplier of potash will be much greater 
in the long run than for nitrogenous fertilizer, and this will 
undoubtedly be reflected in its importance as an aid commodity. 
Canada does not at present supply pesticides as commodity aid, as 
none of the basic ingredients are manufactured in Canada. (They are, 
however, formulated in Canada for mainly domestic use). 


Or. At present there is a lack of consensus within the 
government about Canada's capability to build fertilizer plants 
with the currently accepted level of Canadian content. However, 

in certain areas there is capability to assist in upgrading 
existing plants. Assistance in projects aimed at optimizing 
fertilizer production, developing adequate storage and distribution 
networks, or building blending stations could also be provided. CIDA 
considers these as more feasible areas of activity, and would 

look favourably on such projects. CIDA would, however, be willing 
to examine joint ventures with other donors or international 
institutions to build fertilizer plants under suitable conditions. 
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GLOSSARY 


Capital Subscription Payments 


Export Credits 


Fiscal Year (FY) 


Generalized System of Preferences 


Gross National Product (GNP) 


Payments to purchase shares in 
development institutions such as the 
Asian Development Bank 


Financing given to exporters in 
Canada or to importers abroad, 
to help finance the purchase of 
Canadian goods 


An annual period established for 
accounting purposes. It may 
Start anytime in the calendar 
year. The Canadian Government's 
FY is April 7? - March 31 


A Canadian system of preferences 
for developing countries, 
implemented on July 1, 1974, 

under which imports of manufactured 
and semi-manufactured products 

from designated countries are 
subject to the lower of the 

British Preferential Tariff or 

the Most-Favored-Nation. Tariff, 
less Gne third. Certain industrial 
raw materials and selected agricultural 
products are also covered by the 
scheme. Most otner developed 
countries have implemented 


Similar measures as part of an 


international effort to help 
the developing countries improve 
their exports to world markets. 


The total value of goods and 
services produced in a country 
(i.e. domestic product) plus 
payments received from other 
countries (notably interest and 
dividends) less similar payments 
made to other countries. If 
interest and divident payments 
exceed receipts, the national 
product can be smaller than the 
domestic product. 
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Least Developed Countries (LLDC's) 


Official Development Assistanee (ODA) 


Other Official Flows (Q0F) 


Pipeline 


Countries identified by the 

United Nations as having a gross 
domestic product of $100 per 

capita or less, with a manufacturing 
Share of 10 per cent or less and 

a literacy rate of 20 per cent or 
less. They are: Afghanistan, 
Bhutan, Botswana, Burundi, Chad, 
Dahomey, Ethiopia, Guinea, Haiti, 
Laos, Lesotho, Maldives, Malawi, 
Mali, Nepal, Niger, Rwanda, Sikkim, 
Somalia, Sudan, Uganda, Tanzania, 
Upper Volta, Western Samoa and 
Yemen. 


Aid provided at concessionary terms 
by the government, Official 

export credits, official loans at 
commercial rates of interest and 
private investment are not included. 


Aid provided by the government at 
other than concessionary terms, such 
as export credits and loans at 
commercial rates of interest. 


An accumulation of un-spent funds. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


a In our Memorandum for 1975, reference was made to the adoption by 
the Government of Canada of a policy document entitled "Strategy for 
International Development Cooperation, 1975-80". The past year was the 
first full year of implementation of the Strategy. It is too early to 
attempt a comprehensive assessment of the new approach, particularly 

in view of the major sectoral and regional re-orientations of develop- 
ment assistance envisaged in the Strategy. Some broad dimensions or 
discerned trends can, however, be. discussed. 


2. The decision to concentrate development assistance in the poorest 
countries and the focus on integrated rural development initiatives 
reflected not only a target groups/target sectors approach, but also a 
recognition of the importance of a "basic needs" orientation in the 
design of development strategy. 


3} In view of historical, hemispheric relations, Canada continued 

to have development cooperation arrangements with middle-income 
countries in Latin America and the Caribbean. However, the focus in 
Such arrangements shifted, for the most part, to "new forms of coop- 
eration", whereas it continued to be on traditional forms and mechanisms 
of aid for LDCs in the other three regions, particularly the poorest 
countries. 


4. A study of Canada's food aid policy was launched in 1976 as a 
joint CIDA/Treasury Board initiative with, among others, the following 
objectives: (a) to examine the original and current objectives of 

the bilateral and multilateral food aid programs, and the probable 
context in which a future program will operate; and (h) to provide 
the basis for a perspective on the appropriate allocation of CIDA's 
budget between food aid and other components of the aid program. 


5. The 1975-80 Strategy underlined the necessity for CIDA to con- 
centrate more of its resources on the key development sectors/problems. 
It was important, therefore, to define clearly the various sectors 

of development cooperation and to formulate principles for action 

that take Canadian resources into account. Toward this end, three 
"Sectoral Guidelines" volumes were prepared in 1976 as internal 
reference documents. These dealt with the following broad areas: 

(a) rural development and renewable resources; (b) social development 
and community services; and (c) infrastructure and environment. 


6. In 1976, there was a small increase over the previous year in the 
proportion of aid flows to the "program" countries. Available evidence 
Suggests a strengthening of this trend in the future. Although there 
was a marginal decline in the grant element of "development loans" in 
1976 as compared to 1975, for ODA commitments as a whole, the grant 
element in 1976 stood at 97.3 per cent, whereas it was 96.5 per cent 

in the previous year. 


it As the Agency entered the second year in its implementation of 
the 1975-80 Strategy, certain operational difficulties began to 
surface. For example, some disbursement difficulties were ex- 
“ealdbauless in the bilateral program, arising in part from apparent 
imitations in the absorption capacity of the poorest LDCs, and in 
part from the economic restraint within which the CIDA 
program was implemented. The shift in emphasis in the bilateral 
program in favour of greater involvement in agriculture and in- 
tegrated rural development also contributed to this 
problem as such projects are generally administratively more labour- 
intensive and more difficult to identify, particularly in the poorest 
countries. Attempts are, however, now under way to deal with these 
questions; specifically, CIDA is in the process of introducing a more 
effective Agency planning system. As well, a review of the Agency's 
corporate structure was launched in 1976 with a view to improving 
its operational efficiency, within the present administrative con- 
straints and environment of economic restraint. 


iG ie THE FLOW OF FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


oe Net disbursements of financial resources from Canada to the 
developing countries rose from $2,041.40 million in 1975 to $2,470.68 
million in 1976. This represents a slight decrease in the percentage of 
GNP from 1.29 per cent to 1.28 per cent. Table I provides a statistical 
comparison of the two years. 


Ts OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
(a) Volume 
(i) Recent trends 


g: ODA disbursements increased marginally from $879.68 million in 
1975 to $886.55 million in 1976*. This represented a decrease in the per- 
centage of GNP from 0.56 per cent to 0.46 per cent. Bilateral disburse- 
ments, which include grants made to non-governmental organizations and 
to the International Development Research Centre (IDRC) comprised 0956 
per cent of the total program compared to 69.5 per cent in the previous. 
year. Multilateral disbursements showed a marked increase over 1975, 
reflecting an increase in loans and advances to a number of regional 
development banks, as 1976 was the first year of payments on new 

capital subscriptions and special fund replenishments negotiated 

during 1975. Bilateral grant commitments rose from $415.70 million 

in 1975, to $461.43 million in 1976, while loan commitments decreased 
from $300.72 million to $226.61 million. This overall decrease in 
bilateral commitments was, however, balanced by a significant increase 
in multilateral commitments from $402.56 million to $501.08 million as 

a result of the decision to accelerate certain payments to international 
financial institutions. 


* This somewhat understates the growth of ODA disbursements as planning 
and budgeting takes place on a fiscal year basis. 


\ 


Table I 


Comparison of Net Flows of Canadian Financial Resources 


To Developing Countries 


($US Million) 


1) Official Development Assistance 
A. Bilateral Total 


a) Grants 
Projects and Program Aid 
Technical Assistance 
Food Aid 
Emergency Relief 
Debt Relief 
SURG. 


b) Development Loans 
B. Multilateral Total 
a) Grants 
b) Loans 
c) Capital Subscriptions 
) 


d) Contributions to Special Funds 


of Development Banks 


2) Other Official Flows 


A. Official Export Credits 
B. Refinancing Loans 


C. Transactions with Multilateral 
Agencies - Assets 


3) Private Flows 


4) Voluntary Agencies 


TOTAL FLOWS 


% of GNP |) 
Total Flows 
ODA 


1) 
GNP: 1975 = 158,407 
1976 = 192,706 


Disbursements 
1975 1976 
879.68 886.55 
611.96 528.71 
348.26 BOawA 
88.52 102.45 
60.12 66.34 
171.58 128.82 

1.50 1.66 
1.15 

26.54 31.59 
203.70 196.70 
Z0y= 72 357 .84 
15/724 141.25 
1.29 

78.28 a fre 
32.20 123.58 
170.29 327.00 
167.67 SoCs 
4.12 Cr aU 
-1.50 «8.00 
924 .89 iL 184.67 
66.54 72.46 
2,041.40 2,470.68 
1.29% 1.28% 
A .56% 0.46% 


Commitments 

1975 1976 
1,118.98 1,189.12 
716.42 688 .04 
415-770 461.43 
148.90 188.89 
60.38 68.39 
177.91 172.00 
1.97 203 
26.54 30 4Z 
S00; 72 226.61 
402.56 501.08 
189.14 192.03 
4.92 2.60 
88 .94 238.89 
119.56 67.56 
839.36 566.90 
828.80 §57 .50 
10.56 9.40 


1,958.34 


1256202 


JQ. A number of factors have acted to restrain the growth of the 
aid program, among them: (i) continued low level of the aid 
program. in india; (ii) availability of appropriate transfer 
instruments; (iii) Canadian human resource base limitations; 
(iv) administrative difficulties (See discussion in Section IV 
for further elaboration); and (v) the government's general 
restraint on the growth of public expenditures with a view to 
containing inflationary pressures. 


(ii) ODA Prospects 


1]. Canadian ODA disbursements grew from 0.42 per cent of GNP in 
1970 to 0.56 per cent in 1975. However, as was predicted in last 
year's Memorandum, 1976 saw a drop in the ratio to 0.46 per cent; 

what was not anticipated was the magnitude of the decrease. Table II 
shows provisional disbursement figures for fiscal year 1976/77 and 
estimates for 1977/78. In spite of a shortfall in bilateral disburse- 
ments, 1976/77 gross CIDA disbursements, at $962.8 million (Cdn) were 
close to the approved cash ceiling. In view of government restraints, 
mentioned above, it is anticipated that for the immediate years ahead 
the aid budget will grow at a more modest rate than in previous years. 
The Canadian government does however remain committed to achievement 
of the0.7 percent ODA/GNP target, taking into account domestic economic 
policy and the need to maintain the quality of assistance provided. 


12. In the past ODA funds have come from two sources: current year 
appropriations and the undisbursed balance of previous year's non- 
lapsing appropriations. Since 1972/73, the pipeline of undisbursed 
funds has been gradually eliminated by adjusting appropriation levels 
in relation to disbursement ceilings. Effective April 1, 1977 all 
Previous appropriation authorities were repealed and were replaced by 
consolidated vote wordings. The general effect is to tighten the 
degree of financial accountability and control and to make all aid 
funds (including food aid) lapsing. Thus, unspent appropriations will 
revert to the Consolidated Revenue Fund at the end of the fiscal 
year. For 1976/77, this will involve the $12.6 million unspent 
balance of the appropriation for that fiscal year. 


(b) Terms and Conditions 
(i) Financial terms 


13. The average grant element of total ODA commitments increased 

from 96.5 per cent in 1975 to 97.3 per cent in 1976, due to a lower 
Proportion of loan commitments than in the previous year, 19.3 per cent 
compared to 27.3 per cent. (See Table III). 


14. The terms of ODA loan commitments hardened Slightly in 1976 as 
Toans to middle-income LDCs amounting to 12.6 per cent of total loan 
commitments were extended at Canada's harder terms of 3 per cent 
interest, 7 years' grace and 30 years maturity, compared to 8.7 per cent 
provided on those terms in 1975. 


Table II 
Gross Official Development Assistance 


($ Canadian Millions) 


1976/77 1977/78 
(Estimate) 
Bilateral 
Grants 139.57 181.8 
Loans . 184.30 322.5 
Total 323.87 504 .3 
Multilateral 
Grants 64 .87 82.9 
Loans 67.73 89.2 
Advances 196.74 Thee 
Total 329.34 284.8 
Food Aid 
Bilateral 147.52 132.5 
Multilateral 89.99 97.5 
eee 237-37 730.0 
Special Development Assistance 
NGO 38.15 41.9 
IDRC 29.70 34.5 
Others AeeT 4.5 
Total 1 80.9 
Total Gross opa |) 962.84 
Disbursement Ceiling 975.4 Pe t00.0 


) Including contributions to IDA paid by Department of 
Finance but excluding contributions allocatahle wholly 
or in part as ODA paid to International Organizations 
by Department of External Affairs. 


Table III 
Financial Terms of Official Development Assistance 1976 
Commitments % Of Average Grant 
($US Million) Program Element % 
Grants and Advances 959.9 80.7) 
) 97.3 
Development Loans aera 19.3) 
Total 1,189.1 
No. of Loans Maturity Grace Interest Amount Grant Average 
Period ($US'M) Element Grant Element 
46 50 10 0 200731 90.34) 
85.9 
5 30 7 3 28.90 55.20) 
15. Normally the economic conditions of each recipient country are 


taken into consideration in defining loan terms. Project or sector specific 
criteria are not considered to define loan terms; however, characteristics 

of the distribution of the project benefits (e.g. to favour the poorest people) 
might influence on-lending terms or other conditions applied to the project. 
The majority of loans continue to be extended on the softer terms of 0/10/50. 
In 1976 loans were extended to only three countries (Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Colombia) at the harder terms of 3/7/30. 


16. In the context of Canadian participation in the Conference on 
International Economic Cooperation (CIEC), approval was obtained 

early in 1977,to provide assistance to the least-developed countries 
(LLDCs) strictly on a grant basis. Canada continues to support strongly 
the adoption of a 40 per cent grant element threshold for ODA and to 
Support an 86 per cent grant element for the overall terms target, with a 
90 per cent grant element sub-target for LLDCs. 


17. Canada does not, however, distinguish, for programming purposes, 
between LLDCs and MSAs, and strongly favours definition of a wider group 

of aid priority countries which for operational purposes we would define as 
LDCs with a GNP per capita of less than $200 (in 1973 dollars). Within the 
DAC, Canada has accordingly supported proposals for extending the 

LLDC terms to all the "poorest"countries. 


Git) Tying Practices and procurement regulations 


18. Present Canadian untying authority provides for untying of multi- 
lateral assistance, transportation costs and for the untying of 20 per cent 
of bilateral assistance (including bilateral food aid). The Government is 
considering proposals aimed at untying bilateral development assistance 
loans to procurement from selected developing countries. No decision has 
been taken as yet on this question. 


(iii) Local cost financing 


19. The existing 20 per cent bilateral untying authority has been 
used mainly for financing of local costs, which have been defined as 
recipient country procurement. This authority provides considerable 
flexibility, enabling the provision of up to 100 per cent local cost 
financing (LCF) on a project-by-project basis. A case-by-case 
approach has been applied with consideration based on the overall 
financial commitments of the recipient, its commitment to development, 
what local input is required to implement the project, and the overal] 
level of development. Local cost financing (LCF) is applied flexibly 
between geographical area programs and on income groupings, e.g. 

more LCF is used in dealing with the poorest and less LCF when food 
aid is provided. On a case-by-case basis, maintenance and operating 
Support, may also be provided. More local costs are likely to be 
financed in projects in the rural sector, in particular in the case 
of large integrated rural development projects. 


(c) Distribution of ODA 


205 In 1976, food aid represented 21.4 per cent of total disbursements 
reflecting the second year of Canada's three-year commitment at the Rome 
Food Conference. The ratio between bilateral and multilateral disburse- 
ments (including food aid) was affected by the decrease in bilateral 
disbursements, decreasing to approximately 60:40. 


ale Under DAC procedures, the funds paid to the non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) and to the International Development Research Centre 
(IDRC) are included within the bilateral total. To reflect more accurately 
CIDA programming,a distinction is made here in that the following text 
refers to the bilateral program per se. A discussion of the NGO program 

is provided in Section 3 under cooperation with voluntary agencies, and 

a discussion of the activities of the IDRC is provided in Section III on 
technical cooperation. In 1976, $30.12 million was committed and disbursed 
by the IDRC, and $38.13 million was committed and $33.54 million disbursed 
by the NGOs. 


(i) Geographic allocation of Bilateral ODA 


dae In conformity with the 1975-80 Strategy regarding concentration 

on a limited number of countries (and in particular on the poorest), 

to maximize the impact of net resource transfers, and with an earlier 
Cabinet directive (1972) on concentration of the bilateral programme, 
Canada continues to distinguish, for programming, two categories of 
recipient. "Program countries are countries or groups of countries 

with which programs are developed on a sustained basis, within an 

annually reviewed five-year Indicative Planning Figure (IPF). "Project" 
countries are dealt with on a project-by-project basis, and the level of 
disbursements may vary widely depending upon the disbursement patterns 

of approved projects. In 1976/77 there were 27 program countries/units; a 
reduction of three over the previous year. The distribution of the 1977-82 
IPFs (excluding food aid projects) approved in that year for program 
countries was as follows: 79.3 per cent expected to go to the poorest 
countries, ($200 GNP per capita and under),31,.0 per cent to the $200-$375 
category, and 9.7 per cent to countries above $375. 


ae While a large number of countries receive bilateral aid funds 
(76 in 1976, or 82 if the associated states of the West Indies are 
counted individually), eleven countries received $100,000 or less and 
there was a high concentration of disbursements among a relatively 
small number of countries. Ten countries received 50 per cent of 
disbursements. This represents a somewhat greater spread than the 
previous year (in which five countries received 50 per cent) due to 
the continued low level of the India program. 


24. Table IV indicates the area distribution of bilateral commit- 
ments and disbursements in 1975 and 1976. Disbursements and commit- 
ments to the Asia region have decreased to approximately 40 per cent 
of the bilateral program compared with 50 per cent in previous years. 
While there is rough equality in disbursements to the two African area 
programs, there is a higher level of commitments in the Francophone - 
Africa program. 


on The 1975-80 Strategy established that up to 10 per cent of bi- 
lateral assistance would be allocated to developing countries with per 
capita incomes of $375 or more (in 1973 dollars). In 1976 approximately 
11.8 per cent of bilateral disbursements went to countries in this 
category, while the least-developed countries received 28.1 per cent 
of bilateral disbursements. There was also a slight decrease in the 
percentage going to the group of countries designated by the United 
Nations as Most Severely Affected (MSAs) to 65.2 per cent in 1976 

(see Tables V and VI). This was in part the result of disbursement 
problems in the poorest countries and India rather than the result 

of any decision to decrease monies going to the poorest. 


(ii) Allocation of Multilateral Contributions 
AS As was anticipated in last year's Memorandum, multilateral 


disbursements for 1976 represented 40.4 per cent of total ODA. This 
was a result of a large increase (33.66 per cent) in disbursements, 
from $267.72 million in 1975 to $357.84 million in 1976. This figure 
includes multilateral food aid which decreased from $90.69 million in 
1975 to $60.83 million in 1976". This increase was due mainly to the 
payment of first instalments of replenishment contributions to the 
Special Funds of the Development Banks, resulting from negotiations 
concluded in 1975 and early 1976. Multilateral contributions for 1977 
will represent an even higher proportion of total ODA, reflecting pre- 
payment of instalments to Asian Development Bank (special equity 
subscription) and IDA IV. 


ra A review of Canada's programs of assistance to international 
financial institutions was carried out in 1975/76 in conjunction with 

the replenishment exercises of the various regional development banks 

and IDA V negotiations. The major conclusion was that Canada should direct 
the largest portion of the increased resources available to those in- 
stitutions which serve mainly the low-income developing countries. This 


* Canada's pledge to the WFP remained the same in 1975/76 and 1976/77; 
the apparent decrease reflects differences in timing of payments 
during the fiscal year as opposed to calendar year. 


Table IV 


Bilateral Commitments and Disbursements by Area * 


Area * 
ASIA 


Grants 
Food Aid 
Loans 
Total 


FRANCOPHONE AFRICA 


Grants 
Food Aid 
Loans 
Total 


COMMONWEALTH AFRICA 


Grants 
Food Aid 
Loans 
Total 


COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 


Grants 
Food Aid 
Loans 
Total 


LATIN AMERICA 


Grants 
Food Aid 
Loans 
Total 


Other Countries & 
Miscellaneous Organizations 


International Emergency 
Relief 
SUB-TOTAL 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
1 alt a 
TOTAL 


oo 
The areas are those used by CIDA Administration 


$US million 


Commitments 
1975 1976 
96.21 30.53 
Tite 42 135726 
108.96 85:21 
316.59 251.02 
60.94 Vian 
6.38 11.90 
110.89 84.25 
178.21 173.56 
38.99 37 .83 
6.94 20.79 
38.24 18.75 
84.17 To cy 
15.42 25.42 
- 2.94 
20.01 19.84 
35 43 48.20 
10.71 a2.00 
esc 1.09 
22.62 10.56. 
35206 62.30 
ay ois: Spee 
1.97 fa OG: 
657.26 619.79 
32.62 Beals 
26.54 Sone 
716.42 688.04 


Disbursements 
1975 1976 
30.44 30375 

ooeal 97.01 
120.09 66.74 
294 .44 194.50 
697.59 42.25 
Pel TARAS 
46.03 Saal 
97.79 102.65 
26nel Slat 
f5,00-—= Mg Dele ye 
iievaa 54.25 
aide Fe 107.18 
2 11.74 
76 83 
1509 9.00 

: 257 
8.74 16.70 
tee) ie ke) 
8.63 13250 
3730 SIyea 
3.88 5.54 
ew 1.66 
553.96 465.05 
31.46 33.54 
26.54 Ue yi i'd 
528.71 


AFRICA 


Benin (1) 
Botswana 
Burundi 


Central Afr. Rep. 


Chad 
Ethiopia 
Guinea 
Lesotho (1) 
Malawi 
Mali 
Niger 
Rwanda 
Somalia 
Sudan 
Tanzania (2) 
Uganda (2) 
Upper Volta 
Total 


ASIA 


Afghanistan 
Bangladesh 
Laos 
Nepal 

Total 


LATIN AMERICA 
Hafti 
TOTAL LLDC's 


% Of Net Bilateral 


ODA 
Net Bilateral 
ODA (3) 


Countries not aided: 


Canadian Net Official Development Assistance 
To Least Developed Countries 


Bhutan, Gambia, 
and Yemen P.D.R. 


Table V 


$US Million 


Disbursements Commitments 
Grants Loans Grants Loans 
1975 
laa 3.64 9] 8.89 
VelS Spee) ES 6.88 

.10 .10 
.05 .05 
.09 .09 
a OWA Rete: 
.04 .08 
Te 8.60 
.95 12.39 .61 6.39 
4.9] 10810 6.61 
8.00 2325 (IRB) 9.9] 
Ae oliQ) 1.28 
136 le3y 
01 01 
20258 i faa! 9.6] 4.33 
Behe .40 Bo, 
225) Ltoy/ Saou 
55.79 Slkez 45 4] 46.60 
eet 7 .14 
63.79 ead) 88.03 
ay ie 14 
Bd ics) .96 
65.58 57 89.27 
2.51 UN ye 
123.88 51.99 139.00 46.60 
42.1% 19.7% 39.0% 15352 
290.26 263.70 856.54 300:72 


Disbursements Commitments 
Grants Loans Grants Loans 
1976 
1.49 2 A: Oil 4.67 (daa 

AsO), 207 1.87 
.08 sab 
.09 ele 
18 lie’ 
#2 9.49 
ay iG ha 
4.07 1.48 
1.19 9.20 et) 
2.05 ROT, 16.80 
7.58 6.12 Sror 3.04 
6.62 oir ef 
3.92 4.56 
X (03 
10.64 12:95 ipo 10.48 
3.79 X .65 
121 Aske 13.58 2.70 
45.04 34.25 64.18 18.45 
meet) 6231 
47.94 -.98 39.76 
13 14 
34 a0) 
18.79 -.98 16.71 ne a ie ee 
3.54 8.43 
97 .37 Sonn /. rige32 18.45 
36.3% 16.9% 30.4% 8.1% 
268.35 196.70 O93. 1Ge ceo Ul 


Maldives, Sikkim, Western Samoa, Yemen A.R. 


(1) Includes one-third disbursements to the University of Botswana, Lesotho 


and Swaziland. 


(2) Includes one-third disbursements to the East African Community Services 


Organizations. 


(3) Excludes the contributions to Non-Governmental Organizations and 
International Development Research Centre. 
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Countries not aided: 


(1) Includes one-third disbursements to the East African Community Services 


Table VI 


Canadian Net Official Development Assistance’ 
To Most Severely Affected Countries 


Countries oe) 1974 
AFRICA 
Benin 3.27 
Burundi 13 
Cameroon 5.04 
Central Afr. Rep. .06 
Chad 3.05 
Egypt 
Ethiopia 5.93 
Ghana 11.78 
Guinea .48 
Ivory Coast 4.09 
Kenya (1) 6.88 
Lesotho (2) .50 
Madagascar .47 
Mali 6.02 
Mauritania 2.55 
Mozambique 
Niger 12.58 
Rwanda 3.03 
Senegal 4.28 
Sierra Leone 4) 
Somalia 
Sudan 
Tanzania (1) 33.89 
Uganda (1) 2.55 
Upper Volta 225 
Total TOS. 7Z2 
ASIA 
Atgnanistan 604 
Bangladesh 48.55 
Burma 1.30 
Cambodia 57 
India 112.56 
Laos .18 
Nepal .09 
Pakistan 31.41 
Sri Lanka 7.06 
Total : 
LATIN AMERICA 
El Salvador <4 
Guyana 4.24 
Haiti hele 
Honduras 1.20 
Total ; 
Total MSA Countries 319.76 
% of Net Bilateral ODA 70.7% 
Bilateral ODA (3) 452.49 


Yemen A.R. and Yemen P.D.R. 


Organizations. 


(2) Includes one-third disbursements to the University of Botswana, Lesotho 


and Swaziland. 


$US million 


1975 


553.96 


Cape Verde Islands, Gambia, Guinea-Bissau, Western Samoa, 


(3) Excludes the contributions to Non-Governmental Organizations and 
International Development Research Centre. 
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1976 


nt 
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is now being or will be implemented by substantially increased 
resource transfers to the Asian Development Bank, the African 
Development Fund and the IDA. During 1976, the first instalments 

were paid-in on replenishments to the IADB (FSO) $16.9 million (Cdn) ) 
and African Development Fund ($16.4 million (Cdn)). Disbursements 
totalling over $60 million were made to the Asian Development Bank, 
including $26.2 million for the first instalment of the first replenish- 
ment of the Special Fund, as well as $12.3 million (Cdn) for a special 
replenishment. In addition, disbursements were made against commit- 
ments made in earlier years in the IBRD Third Window and IMF Subsidy 
Account. 


28. The distribution of multilateral grants by category is changing. 
Although the amounts allocated to general funds (UNDP and UNICEF) 
continue to increase, there has been a decline in proportional terms 

with the trend towards more specialized sectorally or regionally foeussed 
institutions and programs. However, the importance of these institutions, 
especially the UNDP, is not being downgraded, as is reflected by the fact 
that they account for a substantial portion of the total increase in 
multilateral grants - in particular increases of from $24 to $29 million 
(Cdn) to the UNDP and from $3.5 million to $5 million (Cdn) to UNICEF. 

At the same time the greatest rate of growth within the grant program 
continues to be in programs in the identified sectors of concentration: 
renewable and non-renewable natural resources, population and health 

and education. Disbursements in those sectors totalled approximately 

$25 million in 1976, which represents a significant increase over 1975, 
with half the increase being accounted for by the Canadian contribution 
to the UN Revolving Fund($1.5 million) and a substantial increase in our 
sok tia to UNFPA ($5 million in 1976 compared to $3.5 million (Cdn) 
in 1975). 


29. Table VII provides a detailed breakdown of multilateral 
contributions for fiscal years 1975/76 and 1976/77. 


30. Multilateral food aid increased substantially in recent years 
beginning in 1975 as a result of Canada's three-year pledge at the Rome 

Food Conference, and a decision to channel a higher proportion of food 

aid through multilateral institutions. In that year, multilateral food 

aid jumped to a little more than $90 million, almost one-third of the total 
multilateral budget, from a steady level of $15-20 million in previous years. 
This compares with multilateral food aid of approximately $60 million during 
calendar year 1976. A study currently in progress by CIDA and the Treasury 
Board Secretariat will analyse differences in Multilateral /Bilateral 
regulations, the level at which food aid should be maintained for the 
foreseeable future, and through which channels it should be provided. 


Site The replenishment decisions taken in the 1975 review of assistance 
to international financial institutions will be reflected in programs 

to fiscal year 1978/79, which is the last year of the current replenishment 
cycle for the development banks. The conclusions of IDA V negotiations 

and commencement of payments will have a substantial effect on the program 
in the period 1977/78 to 1980/81. Canada agreed to maintain broadly the 
same share in IDA V ag IDA IV, which means an overall commitment of 

US $447.9 million. Payment of the first instalment of this contribution 
will likely take place in fiscal year 1977/78. 


Table VII 


Official Development Assistance 


To Multilateral Organizations 


($ Canadian Millions) 


GRANTS 
“General UN Funds. 
UND 
UNICEF 
Roveneee Natural Resources 


ICRISAT 
CIP. 
ILRAD 
WARDA 
IBPGR 
CIMMYT 
CIAT 
IRRI 
ICARDA 
Other 
Population and Health 
UNFPA 
IPPF 
WHO (Human Reproduction, Smallpox and Tropical 
IBRD/WHO (Onchocerciasis) Diseases) 
Other 
Education 
ITEP 
UNITAR 
PAID 
Other 
Conmonre 1th) “Francephonesand 


Ree Programs 


FICU 
Other 


Refugee and Relief Program 1) 
Indochina, Humanitarian Relief 
UNHCR 
UNRWA 


Other 
Trade Promotion 


T.A. to Development Banks 
Other Programs (including External Affairs) 


Total Grants 


ADVANCES 
Asian D.B. 
1.A.D.B. 
reDeAy 


Total Advances 


LOANS 

African D.B. and Fund 

Asian D.B. 

Caribbean D.B. 

1.A.D.B. (including loan repayments retained as 


PB. ReaD. contributions) 
TeMatie 


Total Loans 
FOOD AID 
Total Multilateral 


1975/76 


—e 
Ww 
— 


) Although this program was administered by CIDA Bilateral 
Division, the funds were channeled through international 


agencies. 


1976/77 
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he OTHER FORMS OF FINANCIAL COOPERATION 
(a) Other Official Flows 


32% Net disbursements to developing countries under official export 
credits extended by the Export Development Corporation (EDC) amounted 
to $333 million in 1976 compared with $168 million in 1975. In addition, 
$9 million of notes due to EDC in 1976 were refinanced. Total gross 
disbursements under financing agreements with developing countries in 
1975 amounted to $452 million, which is equivalent to 90 per cent of 
the total amount disbursed for all countries. Commitments of official 
export credits extended by the Export Development Corporation to 
developing countries dropped from $839 million in 1975 to $566 million 
in 1976. This drop is not linked to any restrictions of credits ex- 
tended to developing countries but only to an apparent decrease in the 
volume of financing submitted to the EDC Board. At the same time, 

a rise in credits extended to developed countries occurred. 


Das Commitments for the "Industry, Mining and Construction" sector 
totalled $146 million while that of the "Development of Public Utilities" 
amounted to $171 million. Developing countries in Asia received 40 per eent 
of total EDC lending to developing countries in 1976, while Latin America 
received 33 per cent, Africa 26 per cent and Europe | per cent. 


34. Gross disbursements related to private export credits guaranteed 
by EDC, with maturities of more than one year, decreased from $81 million 
in 1975 to $74 million in-1976. This decrease is due to a drop in wheat 
transactions. Net disbursements were negative because large transactions 
made a few years ago are being repaid. 


Bh There was no change in the investment of the Jovernment of Canada 
in multilateral agencies resulting from transactions at market terms, as 
inflows of $33 million associated with maturing IBRD bonds were off-set 
by purchases of the same amount of newly-issued securities. 


(b) Co-financing Arrangements Involving Non-concessional Resources 


366 Canada has had some experience with parallel financing arrangements 
involving CIDA and EDC, in some cases, in conjunction with Canadian commercial 
banks. This has reflected a recognition that, although the roles and objectives 
of CIDA and EDC are different, there does exist a certain degree of comple- 
mentarity which has resulted in the mutual reinforcement of each organization's 
objectives. This was recognized in the 1975-80 Strategy which recommended 

that "CIDA will continue and where appropriate increase its cooperation with 
the Export Development Corporation ....". There have been a number of cases 
where a mutuality of interest has been identified and subsequently resulted 

in a financing package being put forward. Most notable of these are the 
parallel financing arrangements which CIDA and EDC, in conjunction with the 
private sector, put together for Algeria and Indonesia. 


Bun This form of co-financing is considered normally to relate to middle- 
income LDCs; countries where aid and development objectives are still important 
but where the country's economic relations reflect a diminishing dependence 

on concessional finance, a growing self-reliance, and a demonstrated credit- 
worthiness. There are however a number of factors which must be kept in mind, 
and which in some cases may act as a constraint on extensive use of this 
mechanism: 


DAC AREAS 


Europe 

Middle East 
Asia 

Africa 
Caribbean 

South America 
Central America 


TOTAL 


Table VIII 
Official Export Credits 


(including re-financing of export credits) 


Disbursements and Commitments by Area 


(US Million) 


Disbursements 
1975 1976 
24.26 24.50 
27.39 29.50 
-9.16 46.90 
50.70 69.60 
13.16 25.40 
40.77 67.00 

Heider sphomsoiaeal 
171.79 335.00 


Commitments 

1975 1976 

ays ie ge! at) 
Tzovle - 
3057 fo 237.90 

42.13 146.80 

74.94 Dts 

20.01 83.20 
212.64 21.80 
839.36 566.90 
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(i) There is some conflict between the above objectives 
and the objective of concentrating on the poorest LDCs. 


(ii) CIDA interest has been primarily in providing assistance 
in such areas as training, management contracts, related 
infrastructure, which cannot always be a readily identified 
component of a commercial undertaking. 


(iii) The CIDA portion of any package must be (a) separate, 
identifiable project(s). 


(iv) There is a need to ensure that the project meets development 
standards - main concern of EDC is with credit- 
worthiness and the economic impact on the borrower 
rather than the developmental impact of the project. 


At the moment each project and financing package is examined on its own 
merits with the Canadian response being tailored for each situation. 


382 The following projects involving co-financing were approved 
during 1975 and 1976: 


(i) Ivory Coast - Ferkessedougou II Sugar Complex. This 
project consists of the construction of a sugar cane 
estate, a raw sugar factory and all related infra- 
structure. Financing involves EDC ($71.6 million), 
the Royal Bank ($35.0 million), ECGD (UK) ($14.0 million) 
and CIDA ($10.0 million at 0/10/50) (totalling financing 
package of $155.6 million (Cdn)). CIDA will finance 
railway material and technical assistance. 


(ii) Indonesia - $200 million (Cdn) Line of Credit (CIDA 
$25 million at 0/10/50), EDC $100 million and Commercial 
Banks $75 million). The first project has been approved 
in 1976: Cement Plant for Tonasa/Biringkassi Port 
(CIDA financing $9.4 million and EDC $80 million). CIDA 
is financing construction of port and harbour facilities 
to permit distribution of cement from the EDC-financed 
expansion of the cement plant. 


(ay Access to Capital Markets 
39. No obstacles are placed in the way of developing countries wishing 


to sell bonds in the Canadian capital market. Canada has been a participant 
in the Working Group on Access to Capital Markets which was established by 
the IMF/IBRD Development Committee, to review constraints affecting access 
to capital markets and to study further proposals to support developing 
countries! access to private markets, including the use of multilateral 
guarantees. While Canada has supported, on behalf of the interests of 

the Caribbean members of our Development Committee constituency, pursuit 

of measures to deal with this problem, we have indicated that we could not 
support measures which would distort access to capital markets, or dilute 
the financial base of the development banks. 
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(d) Debt Rescheduling 


Canada has recognized that many developing countries have 
experienced severe balance of payments problems, exacerbated in 
part by high debt service ratios. Canada stated both at UNCTAD IV 
and at CIEC that she would be prepared to participate at an inter- 
national debt conference that would consider debt servicing diffi- 
culties in the broader context of balance of payments and finance 
for development. In the interests of a successful conclusion 
to CIEC Canada, within the framework of the Special Action Program, 
announced that it was altering its aid policy with respect to the LLDCs. 
In addition to committing itself to a future all-grant program (as 
was mentioned earlier) it was prepared to forgive outstanding ODA 
loans from these countries. While Canada does not feel that debt 
relief should be considered a normal resource transfer mechanism, 
Canada has participated in most agreements on debt reorganization 
for developing countries. Under the accord for 1975/76, the Export 
Development Corporation rescheduled for 10 years at 6 per cent 
interest $4.499 million of debt service due from Pakistan. Concurrently, 
CIDA made a cash grant of $1.652 million to raise the grant element 
of the package to the agreed 62 per cent. 


She PRIVATE FLOWS 


(a) Major trends 


41. The book value of Canadian direct tnvestment in LDCs rose by 
$430 million compared with $300 million in 1975. Of this total, 

$205 million represented new capital outflows, and $225 million re- 
invested earnings. The increase in direct investment was pre- 
dominantly in LDCs in the Americas and Asia, accounting respectively 
for some 60 per cent and 30 per cent of the total. Excluding 
reinvested earnings, direct investment in the Americas was con- 
centrated in manufacturing, followed by petroleum and other indus- 
tries. In Asia, direct investment flows (excluding reinvested 
earnings) were primarily by companies in the mining and smelting 
industries, followed by petroleum and other industries. At $22 million, 
Canadian portfolio investment in LDCs was slightly lower than in 1975. 


42. Loans by Canadian banks, net of repayments, in both Canadian 
and foreign currencies, amounted to $749 million, compared with $602 
million in 1975. As in previous years, the bulk of these transactions 
represented loans to developing countries of the Americas. Canadian 
currency transactions accounted for outflows of $55 million compared 
with inflows of $4 million in 1975, and foreign currency transactions 
for outflows at $694 million compared with $598 million in 1975. 


(b) Private Investment/Industrial Cooperation 


43. Having received approval in 1976 to undertake a $950,000 (Cdn) 
Experimental Program in Industrial Cooperation (EPIC), CIDA retained 
Industrial Consulting Teams to visit nine developing countries - Algeria, 
Barbados, Colombia, Indonesia, Jamaica, Malaysia, Peru, Philippines and 
Tunisia-to identify specific industrial projects in each country. On 
their return to Canada, the Teams presented the projects to the Canadian 
private sector with the objective of creating linkages which will 
facilitate the implementation of the projects. A number of project 


proposals have been examined, of which some 40 have proceeded to 
the point where Canadian enterprises have either met their 
counterparts overseas or are planning to in the near future. 

The linkages will include joint ventures, licensing agreements , 
marketing and technical assistance or other mutually acceptable 
relationships. 


44, In support of EPIC the Business and Industry Division of CIDA 
continued to operate the Pre-Investment Incentive Program which 
provided financial assistance to Canadian firms to examine specific 
projects in developing countries where CIDA maintains a bilateral 
program, In addition, technical assistance continued to be 

provided to improve technical/managerial skills as part of our 

normal bilateral assistance to these countries (for further 
information see the discussion of bilateral technical assistance 

in Section III). 


(c) Cooperation with voluntary agencies 


45. In 1976, over 253 Canadian NGOs were involved with CIDA financial 
assistance, in more than 968 projects in 98 countries. The value of 

the projects was over $125.9 million (Cdn) of which CIDA provided 

$38.1 million (Cdn) in the form of grants designed to match the cash 
raised by the NGOs for international development work from the private 
sector. The cash value the NGO funds raised was over $43.0 million. 

In kind goods and services would raise this amount by over $44.0 million. 


46. The objective of the NGO program js to expand Canadian in- 
volvement in international development by encouraging NGOs and their 
members to participate actively in international development projects 
which respond to needs expressed by citizens of the third world. NGO 
projects are among the most innovative funded by CIDA. They are, on 
the whole, rural oriented and tend to reach the people. In addition, 
to the CIDA and NGO funds, four provincial governments made matching 
contributions totalling $6.65 million (Cdn) to NGOs fund raising in 
their provinces. 


47. In order to expand its range of services in developing countries, 
CIDA created, a little over two years ago, the International NGO Division. 
This new form of assistance is granted to International NGOs which offer 

a framework, facility and capability for coordinated development action 

of the kind which Canadian NGOs are unable to undertake. The main emphasis 
of the program is on projects and activities which encourage self- 

reliance and strengthen managerial and organizational capabilities of 
third world groups and individuals. In 1976/77, forty-six projects 

costing $6.5 million (Cdn) presented by forty-one International NGOs 

were approved. CIDA provided 22.4 per cent of total costs or $1.45 million 
(Cdn). Thirty of the projects approved were for management and leadership 
training, rural development and institution building. The balance was for 
workshops, information services, research and scholarships. 
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Lp TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


(a) Bilateral Technical Assistance 


48. Recruitment and selection of Cooperants: In 1976, under CIDA's 
bilateral program, there were over 1,000 cooperants in more than 60 


developing countries. A cooperant is a person under contract with CIDA 
for service abroad related to a program of development cooperation. 
Generally speaking, an important role of the cooperant is to transfer 
his (her) specialized skills to counterparts in the host country. 
Cooperants are either hired directly by CIDA or through an executing 
agency. Executing agencies are private firms, non-governmental 
organizations, or universities which enter into contract to execute 
CIDA projects. In addition to experts under CIDA's bilateral program 
242 nominations were submitted to 19 United Nations agencies. Forty-five 
appointments were made as a result. CUSO and SUCO also had some 1,100 
volunteers in the field during 1976, and CESO had approximately 250 
persons on short-term field assignments (3 to 6 months). 


49. Since 1974, the downward trend in the total number of 

educators has continued although large numbers of teachers are still 
recruited for Francophone Africa. Over 240 teachers were involved in 
Francophone Africa, mainly at the university level and in teacher 
training. In the English-speaking countries, there were some teachers 

at the post-secondary level in technological subjects and several projects 
at the university level in finance, accounting and management sciences. 


50% An increasing demand for engineers was noticeable in 1976, particularly 
in such civil engineering fields as municipal water and sewerage systems, 
water resources, roads and harbours. It has also become apparent this 

year that we are reaching the point where we are having difficulty meeting 

the demand for experienced engineers in the power engineering field, 
especially for hydro projects. The other noticeable trend in engineering 

is a demand for experts in all aspects of the railway sector. 


57 In 1975, it became apparent that there was an increase in technical 
assistance related to renewable and non-renewable resources. This continued 
in 1976. Requirements for cooperants in agriculture, forestry and fisheries 
increased as a result of projects oriented towards small-scale agriculture 

or rural development projects. In the non-renewable resources sector, CIDA 
continued to assist in the mining sector by providing cooperants for projects 
related to the strengthening of existing governmental organization. 


52. With regards to the Agency's effort to strengthen the management 
skills of developing countries, activities in specific areas, such as 
financial administration, development banking, management development and 
organizational analysis, have increased. There has also been a notable 
increase in requests for technical assistance from developing countries 
wishing to improve management practices in their public service, thus 
resulting in a greater demand for Canadians with expertise in many of the 
fields of the management spectrum. 
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33. In order to satisfy the demand for cooperants in all sectors, 
CIDA has made improvements and modifications to its selection process. 
In addition to the computerized list of over 3,500 qualified Canadians 
which is maintained within CIDA, the Agency has also begun a program 

of resource development. As a consequence of increased demands in 

some sectors, it has become necessary to extend the base of resource insti- 
tutions in Canada in order to augment the supply of highly-qualified 
experts. CIDA has undertaken a program to encourage cooperation and 
participation by departments of provincial governments, university 
faculties and professional organizations. Where possible, CIDA has 
adopted a "contracting out" policy whereby a Canadian institution is 
given full responsibility for the implementation of an approved project. 
During 1976, there was an increased emphasis by CIDA on the use of 
contracting organizations in lieu of the traditional method whereby the 
cooperants were recruited and administered by CIDA. 


54. In 1974, CIDA reported that selection weekends had been developed 
for the Francophone recruitment program. This selection procedure was 
improved in 1976 with assessor training, clarification of selection 
criteria and measurement techniques. The method was used to assess 
teacher candidates for Francophone Africa, as well as the teamwork 
capacity of nurses and non-education advisors. About 130 candidates 

and spouses were assessed in 7 sessions. Data was retained for research 
purposes, including an overseas validation study, planned for early 1977. 
An Assessment Centre Coordinator position was created in September to 
plan and evaluate the adaptation of the method to other sectors of CIDA 
recruitment, towards the goal of establishing a permanent CIDA assessment 
centre. In addition to modifying this particular section of our selection 
process, the Agency has initiated training programS in interviewing and 
selection and experimented with new interviewing techniques. 


aie Preparation of cooperants: In 1976, the Briefing Centre designed 
and implemented 40 Briefing Programs for 482 cooperants. Brietings were 
given for over 40 countries representing five different geographical regions: 
Asia, Latin America, Caribbean, Commonwealth Africa, Francovhone Africa. 

The Briefing Program is usually five days in length ‘and attempts to prepare 
people to live and work effectively in the new cultures. Program content 
includes sessions on CIDA organization and philosophy, project information, 
country specific orientation, intercultural communication, aspects of 
foreign aid, health preparation and meetings with ex- cooperants. In the 
Latin America program, in addition to receiving a regular pre- -departure 
briefing program, cooperants and their families also continue to receive 
8-10 weeks of language training in Cuernavaca or Antigua. This total 
immersion in language and culture has been found to be very successful 

and the Briefing Centre is presently exploring the setting up of a 

similar service in other geographic regions. In addition to its regular 
briefing programs, Briefing Centre staff engaged in three different field 
missions: one was to assist a group of cooperants in "team building", 
another involved research into identifying human variables that are crucial 
for success in such overseas initiatives, and the third involved parti- 
cipation as animateur of a CIDA evaluation mission. 


2] 


BG 4 During 1977, the Briefing Centre is planning to publish a manual 
outlining in detail the content of Briefing programs, the methodology 
employed, the criteria used to evaluate program effectiveness. There 
will be an increasing emphasis placed on training cooperants in the 
skills and knowledge required to effectively transfer knowledge in a 
developing country. The Briefing Centre will also explore various 
approaches to in-country support services for cooperants. Research 
on identifying the variables crucial for successful adaptation will] 
continue to be a priority as well as the development of a system for 
eau the specific needs of cooperants for effective work in 

e field. 


SFie Debriefing: In 1976, the Agency initiated a series of experimental 
debriefing seminars. By debriefing returned cooperants in a group, it 
was possible to obtain feedback in order to enable different parts of the 
Agency to make appropriate program changes and plan more realistically 
for future directions. The Briefing Centre will prepare a summary 

report based on the four group debriefings with recommendations for 
September 1977. 


20. Third country training: There was increasing emphasis on the use 
of developing country institutions for third country and regional training 
in 1976. In Asia, over 40 students were supported in diploma and degree 
courses at the University of the South Pacific in Fiji and 64 students 
were in science and engineering at the graduate and post-graduate levels 
at the Asian Institute of Technology in Thailand. In addition to these 
long-term programs, the Agency continued to provide support for short- 
term courses in technical education planning and curriculum development 
held by the Colombo Plan Staff College in Sri Lanka. Over 100 students 
were at six regional centres under the South East Asian Ministers of 
Education Organization, studying agriculture, education methods and 
tropical medicine. 


59. CIDA's Latin America program has since 1975 shifted some of its 
training activities from Canada to Latin America third countries. 
Relevance of training, reduction of cultural and social adjustment 
problems and concern about brain-drain implications have been strong con- 
Siderations which have led to the shift towards this type of scholarships 
and training. 


60. There were more than 150 students training in Francophone Africa; 
however the most important program was CESTI (Centre a‘études aes 

services techniques de 1'Information) in Dakar where more than 60 students 
received training in journalism. A scholarship program was begun with 
Niger in which close to 150 students will begin training in 1977/78, 


ome Training facilities in the Caribbean have developed considerably 

in the past decade and most of the area's training requirements can be 

met in the region, although there are some degree programs such as 
veterinary medicine which are not available. The use of regional facili- 
ties is deemed desirable for a number of reasons: this training may be more 
specifically relevant than Canadian training, problems of social and 
cultural adaptation will be less for the students, a measure of financial 
support is provided to the regional institutions and the cost per student 
will probably be less. In addition to the students studying at the 
University of the West Indies on Canadian scholarships there were students 
attending six other institutions: The Jamaica School of Agriculture for 


diplomas or degrees in agriculture, home economics, animal or crop 
husbandry; the St. Lucia Technical Teacher Training College, the 
Eastern Caribbean Institute of Agriculture and Forestry, the 
Barbados Hotel School, the Guyana School of Agriculture and the 
College of Applied Science and Technology. During 1977, the 

first three years of training carried out under the new policy 

will be evaluated and a decision taken on future courses of action. 


62. Commonwealth Africa Division had approximately 120 students 

at African institutions during 1976. Of this number 55 were being 
trained under a scholarship program being administered by the 
Association of African Universities, and 53 under a special Memorandum 
of Understanding with Botswana. The remaining trainees were associated 
with specific bilateral projects. Two problems account for the 
relatively slow expansion of Commonwealth Africa Division's third- 
country training program. First, there is a lack of trainina 
vacancies at most African institutions and second, an effective and 
simple mechanism for placing and administering all trainees has not 
yet been identified. An evaluation of the AAU program is scheduled 
for early in 1977, and the data obtained may suggest ways of expanding 
third-country training. 


63. In-Canada Training: During 1976, 252 trainees from developing 
countries were admitted to Canadian universities and colleges or were 
attached to private industry under CIDA sponsorship. At the end 

of the year, there were 1,314 trainees enrolled in the program !n 

89 educational institutions across Canada or attached to other 
Canadian institutions for short-term training. In addition, at the 
request of U.N. Agencies, arrangements were made for 138 individuals 
to enter training programs or to participate in technical visits | 
to government organizations and industry. 


64. CIDA expanded its program of support for bilateral trainees by 
entering into contracts with 10 additional universities and other in- 
stitutions. We now have a total of 18 local and regional coordinators 
across the country to provide routine administration and counselling. 
Several regional orientation sessions were held where representative 


groups of trainees were brought together to discuss their training awards 


and to suggest improvements in the program. The sessions offered the 


trainees an opportunity to meet with their colleagues and to relate their 
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experiences in adjusting to life in Canada. These orientation meetings have 


proven to be popular and informative for both trainees and the staffs of 


CIDA and the coordinators. 


(b) Development of adapted technology and its transmission to LDCs 


65. Canada has repeatedly indicated its willingness to cooperate with 


developing countries in their attempts to improve their technological 
capabilities. This implies a focus not only on support of scientific 
research in developing countries, but also on the problems which have 
limited the ability of LDCs to introduce technological change - the 
availability of a suitable technological infrastructure, supporting 


services, training and maintenance facilities, qualified skilled manpower, 


Zo 


managerial/entrepreneurial skills, as well as an economic/social 
environment conducive to change. CIDA is the main channel for 
technological cooperation with LDCs, and most of CIDA's activities 
can be considered to contain an element of technology transfer, 
looked at in its broadest sense. 


66. In particular, Point 11 of the 1975-80 Strategy reaffirmed 

Canadian support for "national and international research organi- 

zations which act as instruments for improving indigenous research 
capability". 


675 Within the Multilateral Program assistance is provided in 
support of international research programs in agriculture, health 

and population, in addition to support of a wide variety of technical 
training/technical assistance programs of the UN and other inter- 
national and regional organizations. Table VII provides a detailed 
breakdown of multilateral grant programs. As is evident the bulk 

of support has been for agricultural research, through the Consultative 
Group on International Agricultural Research (CGIAR). In this 

there has been a very close working relationship with the IDRC. Support 
is also being provided to the WHO Research Programs in Population and 
in Tropical Diseases. 


68. Bilateral] technical training is provided through 

professors and/or scholarships to universities and technical institutes 
in the recipient country of in "third country" institutions. A detailed 
discussion of technical assistance activities is provided in the 
preceding section. Assistance is also provided to research efforts 

of individual LDCs; for example, a grant to India for the provision of 
sophisticated equipment to CSIR for research and training, grants to 
Kenya, Ghana and Tanzania for wheat research. Support has been 

provided mainly for applied, as opposed to basic research in the 
agricultural sector. (A detailed discussion of Canadian support in 

this area can be found in last year's Memorandum). A number of projects 
have been undertaken which are complementary to our outreach proarams 

of regional agricultural research institutes (such as IRRI, CIAT and 
CIMMYT). Also use is frequently made of these centres and/or the IDRC. 
in project planning, administration and evaluation. 


69. The comfith* technology projects in the Caribbean provide 

a good example of an adaptive technology program, CIDA involvement 

dates from 1969, including some fifteen projects which represent a total 
commitment of $11.518 million (Cdn) (of which $5.868 million (Cdn) was a 
grant). In 1976 a Sugarcane Food Demonstration and Training Centre was 
established at the Faculty of Agriculture /UWI in Trinidad by McGill 
University to demonstrate and train persons in animal feed techniques 

($3.5 million (Cdn) grant). Also in 1976 the Caribbean Industrial 

Research Institute (CARIRI) was commissioned by CIDA to develop a smal] 
scale sugar pilot plant, using comfith technology, for eventual use on 
various small islands to replace imported sugar ($.16 million (Cdn) grant). 
A number of illustrative examples of CIDA bilateral projects 

involving technological cooperation (and in particular Support to scientific 
research in LDCs) is provided in Annex I. 


* Comfith is the scooped-out pith of the sugarcane stalk which can be used 
as the basis of a livestock feed or as a base for new sugar technology. 
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Loe Concern has been expressed that scientific and technological co- 
operation should be broader than the traditional aid relationship, in 
particular in the case of middle-income developing countries. At present 
the main involvement of the Canadian scientific community in undertaking 
research specifically directed at developing countries has been in 
connection with projects being undertaken and financed by CIDA and IDRC. 
In particular a number of Canadian universities, research institutes 

and research groups associated with Canadian Government departments 

have executed projects on behalf of CIDA, as can be seen from the 
project examples in Annex I. While in many cases the projects being 
undertaken by CIDA involve the adaptation of the results of Canadian 
research (e.g. comfith projects, wheat research), the major portion of 
the adaptive research has taken place in the LDCs themselves. 


(Are Point 2 of the 1975-80 Strategy focused on identifying "new forms 
of cooperation" for the middle-income developing countries, i.e. an 
intermediate type of relationship somewhere between a traditional aid 
relationship and a purely commercial one. Technological cooperation is 
one of the areas in which an attempt is being made to identify new forms 
of cooperation, as was explained in some detail in last year's Memorandum. 
This approach applies in particular to the Latin American and Caribbean 
programs, both of which have recently undergone intensive reassessment, 
with the focus on trying to identify suitable "new forms". As one con- 
crete step in the direction of improving the technology flow to LDCs 

and of re-orienting some of Canada's domestic R & D effort towards their 
specific needs, the Ministry of State for Science and Technology started, 
in 1976, a feasibility study of the concept of linking or "twinning" 
certain Federal Government scientific institutions with their counterparts 
in developing countries. 


(c) Activities of IDRC 


ede In 1976 the Parliament of Canada appropriated $29.7 million to 
support the operations of the International Development Research Centre, 
the public corporation it had established in 1970 as Canada's main 

channel of assistance to research in developing countries. By December 31, 
1976, the Governors of the Centre (11 of whom are Canadians, while 10 come 
from other countries including 6 from developing countries) had approved 

a total of 550 projects in 76 different countries, which will call for 
expenditures of $96.3 million (Cdn). During the calendar year 1976, 

a total of 123 projects were approved requiring expenditures of $29.6 
million (Cdn). Among this total are several projects which began in the 
early days of the Centre on a trial basis of two or three years' duration, 
and have shown promising enough results to move into a second phase. 


io. Of this cumulative total, approximately 35 per cent of the funds has 
been in support of projects in Asia, while Africa has received about 20 per 
cent. Latin America and the Caribbean together have received approximately 

20 per cent of the total funds. A further 20 per cent has been devoted to 
projects spread across the third world, and less than 6 per cent ($5.7 million 
(Cdn)) has been allocated to research in Canadian universities and institutions. 
This is in accordance with one of the objectives laid down in the Act esta- 
blishing the Centre, that it should “assist the developing regions to 

build up the research capabilities, the innovative skills and the in- 

stitutions required to solve their problems". 
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74. An example of the work done at Canadian universities in support 
of research in developing countries is the research carried out in 

the microbiology department of the University of Guelph into the feasi- 
bility of producing protein enrichment of cassava by fermentation with 
micro-organisms. The Guelph scientists have developed an uncomplicated 
method for producing low-cost animal feed by the conversion of cassava 
starch and inorganic nitrogen into microbial protein, and have shipped 
a pilot plant to the International Centre for Tropical Agriculture 
(CIAT) in Colombia, centre of a global network of cassava research. 

The project has now entered a second phase at both CIAT and Guelph. 


rey Agricultural research: IDRC contributions to the international 
centres 7 agricultural research have continued to be in the form of 
support for particular portions of these centres' programs. An im- 
portant exception to this has been the $550,000 (Cdn) grant given as 
core support in 1976 to the International Centre for Agricultural 
Research in Dry Areas (ICARDA) that was formally launched in July 

with main research sites near Aleppo in Syria and Tabriz in Iran. 

In addition, a great deal of IDRC staff time, in both legal drafts- 
manship and administration, was devoted to the establishment of ICARDA, 
and IDRC acted as executing agency for the embryonic centre until July. 


LO In covering North Africa and West Asia, ICARDA will be pioneering 
research in cereals, grain legumes-.such as chickpeas, broadbeans and 
lentils, and into farming systems in the only major agro-climatic region 
not served by any of the existing eight international centres of agri- 
cultural research. IDRC has also been increasing its support of legume 
research and, after contributing considerably in its early years to 
research concentrating on individual crops, has been placing more emphasis 
recently on cropping systems. Thus IDRC and ICARDA share concerns and 
priorities in research needs. 


hii. During 1976, also, IDRC made its first grant of $410,000 (Cdn) 
ta the West African Rice Development Association (WARDA), to support 
Studies of rice production in Northern Senegal. 


18x As well as continuing support of research into improvements of 
crops such as sorghum and triticale, and into cropping systems, IDRC in 
1976 further developed its concern with the improvement of post- 

harvest systems. It published a booklet Hidden Harvest, which suggests 

a systems approach to the reduction of wastage in harvested crops, and it 
contributed to milling and storage research projects in Botswana and 
Senegal that will take advantage of the experience gained at the pilot 
flour mill that was established with IDRC assistance in Northeast Nigeria. 


195 In further efforts to increase food production, IDRC was supporting 
a number of aquaculture (fish farming) projects mainly in Asia. One that 
showed particular promise in 1976 was the experiment in carp polyculture 

in village ponds in the Indian States of Orissa and West Bengal, where 

the stocking of ponds with five or six different species of carp, each 

with a different eating habit, and controlled fertilization and pond 
management produced yields up to 10 times the normal catch. 


80. The close connection between forestry and agriculture, often 
ignored in rural development programs, has been underlined in a 
number of recent projects IDRC has begun supporting in West Africa. 
In this research into agri-silviculture the emphasis has been on in- 
creasing land productivity and raising the income of small-scale 
farmers by improving timber production alongside farm-plots. An IDRC 


publication pees Food and People, Land Management in the Tropics , 
the result of worldwide consultations about priorities in tropica 
forestry by its authors J. G. Bene and H. W. Beall, has led to the 


establishment of ICRAF, the International Council for Research in 
Agroforestry, to which IDRC made a first contribution of $300,000 (Cdn). 


81. Altogether, up to December 1976, a total of $39 million (Cdn) 
(or 40 per cent of IDRC's committed funds) had been allocated to projects 
directly related to food production. 


82. Technical cooperation: In the development of adapted technology 
and its transmission to developing countries, all IDRC divisions have 
sought to assist scientists and technicians in those countries to 

develop techniques and processes that will be locally most acceptable 

as well as effective. The Agriculture division has supported projects 
that included consumer preference surveys, so that they could serve as 

a guide in developing, for example, a flour mill. 


Oo, The Social Sciences division has been concerned with the balance 
between technical and social progress, and has supported projects 
measuring the social benefits (or possible damage) of technological 
advance. One such project that came to a close during 1976 was carried 
out in villages in Northern Sumatra and neighboring Malaysia, where 
research teams have studied how far government assistance in technical 
improvement in rice and rubber production has been matched by social 
advances. The Information Sciences division has also completed a network 
of support for a series of five projects of remote sensing, using the 
Landsat images to provide sets of thematic maps of remote areas of Bolivia, 
the Sudan, Tanzania, Mali and Bangladesh. This series of projects has 
involved training local personnel in this new information technique. 


Ve THE 1975-80 STRATEGY AND BASIC NEEDS 


84, The guiding principles of Canadian development assistance, as 
elaborated in the 1975-80 Strategy, are consistent with the principles 
underlying a "basic needs" approach to development. In particular, 

Point 5 of the Strategy, which defines the objective of Canadian develop- 
ment assistance, emphasizes the commitment to a more equitable distribution 
of the benefits of development within countries and an improvement of the 
living and working conditions of the least-privileged sections of the 
population. Point 7 states that greater emphasis will be placed on the 
most crucial aspects of development, including food production and dis- 
tribution, rural development, education, public health and demography. 
Point 8 states that the bulk of aid resources would continue to be directed 
to the poorest countries. A discussion of the implementation of these 
points, particularly in the area of support to agricultural and rural 


ral, 


development, was provided in last year's Memorandum under the heading 
"Social Aspects of Development". 


85. As was indicated in last year's Memorandum, implementation of 
the 1975-80 Strategy has meant a shift in emphasis in the bilateral 
assistance program in favour of programs in identified priorjty 

sectors -- in particular, agricultural and rural development where 

the focus is increasingly on large integrated projects, reflecting a 
multi-sectoral, multi-disciplinary approach, and on more flexible 
transfer mechanisms (e.g. program or sector loans, lines of credit). 
As has been mentioned earlier in this Memorandum, this shift in emphasis 
has resulted in some short-term disbursement difficulties, as could 
perhaps be expected with a shift to projects which are administratively 
more labour-intensive and more difficult to identify -- particularly 

in the poorest countries. Rural development projects involve by their 
very nature a very high proportion of local costs. Thus there has been 
a tendency towards increasing use of the existing local cost authority. 


86. The dimensions of this new focus varies depending on the geo- 
graphical programming area. In the Asia_ program, for example, one 
intention is to concentrate on activities in the agricultural sector, 
within the limits imposed by the current local cost authority, and the 
nature and extent of appropriate Canadian capabilities. As a rough 
estimate it is expected that approximately 25 per cent of the current 
IPF (1978/83) will be in agriculture. In addition to the IPF, it 

is expected that food aid will account for a significant proportion of 
aid to Asia over the same period (i.e. approximately 20 per cent). 
Agriculture will be of particular importance in CIDA's bilateral programme 
in Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and Nepal where it is projected to account for 
40 to 50 per cent of project assistance. 


87. In the Commonwealth Africa program disbursements in aaricultural/ 
rural development sectors have grown from 7.4 per cent in fiscal year 
1975/76 to an anticipated 18 per cent in fiscal year 1976/77. Planned 
disbursements based on the 1976 Country Program project further in- 
creases to 26.1 per cent in fiscal year 1977/78 and 33.0 per cent over the 
IPF period 1978/83. Similarly in the Francophone Africa program efforts 
are being concentrated on large integrated rural development projects 
such as those already underway in Mali (Kaarta) and Rwanda (Mutara). 

In 1977/78 the agricultural share of the program will approach 25 per 
cent, compared to 6 per cent in 1975/76. Projected agricultural dis- 
bursements for the 1978/81 IPF period are 31.7 per cent. In the Latin 


American program a substantial increase is also projected in agriculture, 
with the focus being on integrated regional projects. 


* It should be noted that the term "rural development" is broader than 
agricutture, including rural health, rural education, rural electri- 
fication, rural roads and rural water supply. Given that the target is 
the rural population, which represent the poorest segment of LDC 
populations, it can be seen to be largely coincident with a focus 
on basic needs. 
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88. The Caribbean program provides somewhat of a contrast in that, 
Since the basic social infrastructure and services are 

already in place, the focus of the CIDA program, hased on a recent 
review, will be on productive emplovment creation. 

Further investment in social overhead capital is to be considered only 
when such investments are a necessary and proven component of an in- 
tegrated program with potential for acceleratina productive employ- 
ment opportunities. 


89. Annex II provides a number of illustrative examples of bilateral 
projects which are directed towards satisfying basic human needs. These 
projects fall into the following main categories: agriculture/rural 
development, water supply, and public health. As was mentioned earlier, 
with the shift in emphasis to agricultural/rural development, there has 
been an increasing tendency towards support of large integrated programs. 
An interesting and innovative example of this approach is the recently 
approved integrated regional development program in the regions of 
Petit-Godve and Petit-Trou-de-Nippes in Hafti.(involving a $16 million 
(Cdn) grant of which up to 43.7 per cent is untied for local costs). 

The objective is to create the conditions necessary 

for autonomous development through intearated rural 

development involving the people in the program region. In particular 
the program involves two complementary components: 1) the study 

and elaboration of a development plan based on the needs expressed by 

the population, and 2) a series of activities in the following sectors: 
agriculture, small industry, infrastructure, health and education, 
focused on increasing production and improving general living conditions. 
The project uses a new approach in its methodology, i.e. the iterative 
process whereby the development of a plan and its implementation take place 
simul taneously--allowing for readjustments in the 

course of planning, while avoiding the long delavs habitually associated 
with putting a global plan into action. The principal reference point 
of the process and the force behind it is the population itself. 


90. Within CIDA's Multilateral Program greater emphasis continues 

to be placed on a number of priority sectors -- in particular agriculture 
and renewable resources, health and population. The last two years have 
geen a rapid growth in contributions to UNICEF and the WFP, both organi- 
zations which focus predominantly on "basic needs", Multilateral 

food aid channelled through the WFP has_ increased 

substantially beginning in fiscal year 1975/76 to a level of approximately 
$100 million from a steady level of $15 to 20 million in previous years. 


91. CIDA's grants to Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs) continued 
to be made to agencies with specific projects overseas like CANSAVE, the 
Churches, Oxfam, etc.; to agencies with ongoing program jn developina 
countries such as the Canadian University Service Overseas (CUSO), the 
Canadian Executive Service Overseas (CESO), World University Service of 
Canada (WUSC), etc.; and to organizations such as the educational in- 
stitutions and professional groups which have special skills or abilities 
which can be effectively utilized in the third world. 
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O28 These organizations continue to stress projects in the field of 
rural development, food production, basic and preventative health care, 
housing, lower level education and community development. The vast 
majority -- over 95 per cent -- of the NGO projects are in these 
sectors and one of the NGO Division's criteria for project funding 

is that it support increased self-reliance among the poorer segments 

of the society. 


V. AID MANAGEMENT 
(a) Donor-Recipient Relations in Aid Administration 
93) There were no major administrative changes within CIDA during 1976, 


nor were there any new developments regarding the approach to donor- 
recipient relations. Discussions with recipients regarding the size 

and content of aid programs continue to be carried out through planning 
missions to the major recipients, as well as in cooperation with other 
donors at meetings of the various consortia groups and in the field. 

In the case of project countries discussions with the recipient would take 
place on a project-by-project basis as requests are received. 


94, As was mentioned in last year's Memorandum fiscal year 1976/77 
was the first year of implementation of a new program of Mission 
Administered Funds (MAF). Under the new program, funds can be dis- 
bursed for small development projects and for scholarships or training 
awards tenable in the recipient country or another developing country, 
up to a maximum of $200,000 per country per year and a maximum of 
$25,000 per project. Experience with the new program has been 
satisfactory to date and it will be continued at the same level”. 


Obs One trend which may be mentioned here has been the increasing 

use in recent years of such organizations as the Harvard Institute, the 
International Agricultural Research Centres and the Canadian Non- 
Governmental Organizations (such as World University Services and CUSO) 
in project identification and as an executing agency for bilateral 
development projects. The use of such mechanisms is expected to continue 
to grow over the coming years as a direct consequence of increased 
programming for rural development. In particular, since Canadian NGOs 
must recruit from the same Canadian resource base as CIDA, and given 
capacity limitations, there will be a trend towards greater sub-contracting 
to international institutions and organizations. 


(b) Programming and Financial Management 


96. A detailed accounting of the country programming cycle, and use of 
Indicative Planning Figures (IPFs), introduced by CIDA Bilateral Branch in 
1974, was given in that year's Memorandum. The five-year IPFs are 
approved by Cabinet and are subject to yearly Cabinet review. These 
figures provide an indicative financial framework within which future 
planning may take place. 


* Additional details on the MAF program itself were provided in last 
year's Memorandum. 
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oe In 1966, Cabinet approved the current forward commitment 
authority under which CIDA's bilateral grant and loan program 

may be committed against any one year's planned appropriatton up to a 
maximum of 75 per cent of the current year's appropriation. Since that 
time an annual cash disbursement ceiling was introduced in 1974/75, 
indicating that Planning Figures were adopted as the basis for planning, 
and the annual appropriations were reduced significantly to allow for 
depletion of balances in non-lapsing accounts. Furthermore, the 

budget estimates for fiscal year 1977/78 contained a rewording of 
Parliamentary votes to strengthen accountability to Parliament and 
provision for abolishing the non-lapsing nature of certain votes. 


98. In keeping with the Strategy recommendation regarding greater 
liquidity of transfers (Point 13), recent years have witnessed slightly 
increased use of general lines of credit providing greater flexibility 
in the overall program, to take a more integrated sectoral approach 
and at the same time reduce the administrative involvement of CIDA 

and the consequent need for staff increases in proportion to budget 
growth. Also the negotiation of a sectoral or program loan (as 
opposed to commodity loan or line of credit) provides both Canada and 
the recipient with a broad framework within which to plan future 
assistance in specific sectors over a specified period of time. A 
number of examples of recently approved sector or program loans 

are provided in Annex III. 


99. Based on a detailed study of CIDA's management of grants and 
contributions made in the years 1974 to 1976, the Auditor-General of 
Canada has made a number of recommendations to improve and strengthen 
the Agency's internal systems of financial control and project manage- 
ment. Most of these recommendations have already been acted upon. 

An extensive revision of the directives and procedures governing manage- 
ment is being carried out, and a new manual for project officers is 
being issued to ensure more consistent standards. CIDA's Finance 
Division has been reorganized, adding more professionals and assigning 
financial advisors to the major operating divisions. The safeguard 
systems that control project expenditures have been tightened. 
Commitment controls have been substantially overhauled. Similar 
strengthening has been carried out in the delegation of financial 
authority. In addition, a major study of CIDA's procurement needs 

and practices has been completed and its recommendations are now being 
implemented. A major review of our food aid program is currently 

in progress in collaboration with the Treasury Board. These new 
measures of financial management and tightening of accountability to 
Parliament have, however, to be reconciled with the use of more flexible 
transfer mechanisms mentioned earlier in this section. 


(c) Cooperation with other donors 


100. Consultation with other bilateral and multilateral donors is an on- 
going activity which may arise in connection with either our assistance 
programs in a particular recipient country or our mutual interest and involve- 
ment in a particular project. Consultations may also take place at a more 
general development policy level as in the case of recent Canada/EEC 
consultations. We have found these consultations to be very useful both 
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from the point of view of identifying areas of mutual interest as well 

as in assuring a more coordinated donor approach. Canada has also been 
actively involved with the Club des Amis du Sahel to which we provide 

both financial and technical assistance. Canadian experience to date 

with this new approach in finding ways of meeting regional needs has 

been positive. In May, 1976 Canada was host in Ottawa to the annual meeting 
of the Club. Canadian experience with certain multilateral sector- 

specific coordinating bodies has also been very positive, in particular 

the WHO Onchocerciasis Control Program and the Consultative Group on 
International Agricultural Research. 


Ol As was indicated in last year's Memorandum, Canada has found 
joint ventures with other donors a useful mechanism for coordinating 
differing resources, giving a multiplier effect to Canadian efforts. In 
keeping with Point 3 of the 1975-80 Strategy Canada has been seeking 
opportunities for cooperation with other donors -- in particular through 
co-financing arrangements with multilateral institutions and with OPEC 
donors. Examples of a number of recent projects are provided in Annex IV. 


102. Although co-financing has become more substantial in recent years, 
except for a recent co-financing agreement between CIDA and IDA, there has 
not been any protocol or formal umbrella agreement entered into with multi- 
lateral institutions. Under the agreement with the IDA (April 1977), CIDA 
will initially provide up to $35 million (Cdn) from its bilateral funds for 
financing of joint projects with IDA, in priority sectors and countries. 
Consideration will be given to expanding this agreement depending upon an 
assessment of this initial experience. Disbursements made under this 

special arrangement will be untied and at normal IDA terms. By standardizing 
procedures for co-financing it is expected to lead to closer cooperation with 
the World Bank, resulting in administrative savings at a time of Government 
Spending restraint. Several potential projects are under consideration, 

with the emphasis on agricultural development and water supplies in Africa 
and Asia. 


103. With the continued financial pressure on many international organi- 
zations, and the severe financial crisis of the UNDP during 1975 and 1976, 
Canada has been approached (as have other bilateral donors) to an increasing 
extent by UN Agencies to provide bilateral funding, in some cases required 

to continue ongoing projects previously being funded by the UNDP, for example, 
the Disease Investigation Centres project in Indonesia. Such requests have 
been treated on acase-by-case basis with funding dependent upon whether the 
project is consistent with CIDA's country program priorities for that 
recipient. Certain issues have arisen with respect to the takeover of 
projects in mid-stream, such as payments for non-Canadian contract personnel, 
the sourcing of equipment, and the question of administrative charges. 


104. During recent years, CIDA has been involved in a number of tripartite 
funding activities with OPEC and other bilateral donor countries. In all but 
One case joint funding with OPEC donors has included the World Bank as the 
coordinating agent. As yet, no projects have been undertaken involving only 
Canada and an OPEC donor. Canada is involved in seven OPEC co-financed 
projects, with commitments totalling approximately $113 million (Table IX). 
Six of these ($105 million are funded through CIDA (0710750 loans) and one 

in Egypt is with EDC. Discussions are currently underway with Kuwait re- 
garding a food grain storage project in the Sudan. The major reason for slow 
development of tripartite projects has been the administrative cost problems 
involved in developing a project with more than one donor agency (and 
therefore different political objectives, organizational and administrative 
structures, and financial and operational procedures). Therefore the World Bank 


Recipient 


Cameroon 


Congo 


Egypt 


Ghana 


Mali 


Mauritania 


Togo-Ivory Coast 
-Ghana 


Table IX 


OPEC Co-financing 


Project Participants 


Douala port ABEDA 
Af 0B 
Canada 
EDF 


France (CCCE) 
France (FAC) 
IBRD 

Kuwait 


Railway System (CFCO) ADEBA 
AfDB 
Canada 
EDF 
France (CCCE) 
France (FAC) 
IBRD 
Kuwait 
Saudi Arabia 


Railways Canada 
France 
Germany (FR) 
Germany (GDR) 
IBRD 
Saudi Arabia 
United Kingdom 
USA 


Hydro-electric project ABEDA 
Canada 
Fs 
IBRD 
Kuwait 
Saudi Arabia 


Selingue Dam ABEDA 
Af0B 
Af DF 
Canada 
DF 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Kuwait 
Saudi Arabia 


Highway project Canada 
IDA 
Kuwait 


Regional clinker ABEDA 

project (CIMAO) Af DB 
Canada 
EDF 
EIB 
France 
Germany 
IBRD 
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is normally brought in as the coordinator. These factors 

have also made it difficult to establish any umbrella agree- 

ment or any other systematic approach to tripartite funding. 

perce s therefore continue to be handled on a case-by-case 
asis. 


VI. PUBLIC INFORMATION 


105, During 1976, the Canadian public continued to manifest considerable 
concern regarding the level of public expenditures in general and the 
effectiveness of the aid program in particular. CIDA's public infor- 
mation strategy has been based upon the belief that the credibility of 
the aid program must be based upon an objective presentation of the 
issues and a full and candid explanation of aid policy and activities. 
Problems should be identified and difficulties admitted if a positive 
dialogue is to be fostered. A second major principle of the public 
information strategy is that the most believable witnesses to the 
pressing needs of the developing countries are the professional com- 
municators themselves. Thus, CIDA has actively supported efforts by 

the news media to broaden their understanding of the issues, and cover 
the "story" of international development. This principle is supported 
by research which has shown that most Canadians obtain their information 
on international issues from the mass media, especially television, and 
that this medium is the most believable source of news. During the 
year, CIDA continues its ongoing program of cooperation with the 
journalism faculties of Université Laval and the University of Western 
Ontario, which offer a variety of seminars and courses for journalists 
in third world issues. Through co-funding arrangements, CIDA assisted 
Radio-Canada to produce 13 half-hour television programs on world 
agricultural problems. Other major productions included a comprehensive 
annual aid review publication and a 27-minute colour film, "The Land 

and New Priorities", which stressed rural development. 


106. Expenditures on public information reached their highest level 

since CIDA's creation. Some $850,000 (excluding salary costs) was 

spent directly on public information activities. CIDA research showed 

the majority of Canadians (75 per cent) were a 

little or not at all informed about Canada's aid program. 

Those who expressed an opinion were in the main split on the issue 

of whether Canada overspends (28 per cent) on aid or not (35 percent). 
Most respondents say they want more concrete proof aid is really doing 
some good, and many people fear that aid does not get to where the need is. 


107. The Public Participation Program run by CIDA's Non-Governmental 
Organization Division continued its efforts to promote Canadian support 
for international development cooperation and to encourage greater public 
awareness of development issues and problems through participation in 
NGO's institution and community groups. Priority in funding is given 

to projects and prograns that: 


- promote the involvement of people in major sectors of the 
public, geographical areas and organizations not yet en- 
gaged in international development cooperation; 


- include as an integral purpose the mobilization of direct, 
practical support for development work overseas in the form 
of funding and/or contributions in kind from the Canadian 
private sector. 


108. The program has encouraged the establishment of many new 

regional and community groups throughout the country which are now 
actively promoting development participation. Greater public aware- 
ness of LDC needs is reflected in the increased resources which NGOs 
have secured from the private sector and from the provincial governments 
of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


109. During the past year, program staff also helped initiate develop- 
ment education projects through mass-membership organizations that provide 
an effective means of reaching significantly large sectors of the Canadian 
public. Such organizations included the Canadian Labour Congress, 
Confédération des syndicats nationaux, Cooperative Union of Canada, 
Conseil de 1a coopération du Québec, Canadian Teachers Federation, 
Canadian Home and School and Parent-Teacher Federation, Canadian Consumers 
Association, National Farmers Union, and the YWCA. CIDA financial 
collaboration in such ventures has been through a "matching grant" 
mechanism. 


110. The importance of this matching grant incentive program has 

been recognized by members of the Parliamentary Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Development who have urged the Government to substantially 
increase its assistance to NGO educational programs which the MPs 
regard as “essential in encouraging Canadians to support the New Inter- 
national Economic Order". 


111.  ~=In accordance with Point 21.5 of the Strategy, which pledges 
“increased support for activities that informathe Canadian people about 
international cooperation", the budget of the Public Parttétpation 
Program in 1976/77 was set at $1.5 million (Cdn), an increase of 

25 per cent over that in 1975/76. A further increase was planned for 
1977/78. 
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ANNEX J 


Illustrative Examples of Recent CIDA Bilateral Projects 
Undertaken in Support of Development of Technology 


in LDCs Cdn 
($ million) 
Country Project Title/Description Amount 
Committed 
Asia Regional South East Asia Research Centre in 0.05 
— tae gricul turé{SEARCA)- Support 0 


Fedearch program on problems of post- 
harvest technology - in collaboration 
with IDRC and US-AID. 


Banqladesh ase ele peseerch Institute - to 0.40 grant 
tC ' utes couperatt (Untied) 
eedcareh program with TRI, 
Brazil Federal University of Cear& - research 0.58 grant 


and training in fisheries, collaboration 
between the Centre of Agricultural Research, 
Department of Fisheries and the Oceanographic 


Laboratory. 


National Wheat Research Centre (EMBRAPA) - 0.35 grant 
provision of expe 


si perts, complementary to a 
UNDP/FAO project begun in 1970. 


Burma IRRI Outreach Program ~ research in plant 2.29 grant 
genetics with objective of increasing rice (Untied) 
yields. 

Caribbean Regional Association of Caribbean Universities and 0.07 grant 

esearch Institutes - In support of a 


project on Tow-cost education technol ogy 
being undertaken by UNICA 


Colombia SENA/Furniture School - training of technicians 1.95 grant 
and skilled workers tn the techniques of 


furniture manufacture. Directed towards small 


and medium-size enterprises. _ 
Food Technology - support to the Institute of 0.72 grant 


science and Food Technology 


Colombia/Ecuador Grains Research - CIMMYT regional program 2.14 grant 
rch in collaboration with CIAT (100% local 
costs 


Cdn 


aa ae ($ millions) 
Amount 
Country Project Title/Description Committed 
Ghana Grains development - introduction of 2.40 loan 
improved crop varieties, primarily maize. 1.50 grant 
CIMMYT involvement (2.40 Untiéd) 
Grains development - grains variety le7Segrant 
testing program and an integrated 


agricultural extension program - 
To be executed by the Crop Research 
Institute of CSIR and CIMMYT 


levee Institute of Applied Science and Technology 0. 22 grant 
- in Support of applied research in the 0.39 loan 
areas of wood and mineral technology 
and food processing. 


India Drylands Agriculture - support to the Indian 5.30 grant 
, Council! for Agricultural Research (ICAR) 
to assist in the further development and 


> application of dryland agricultural techniques. 


Indonesia Animal Health Services - to enable 0.95 grant 
n project in support 
of Disease Investigation Centres at 
Denposar (Bali) and Ujung Pondang {$ulaviesi 


Jamaica Pig Industry Development - assistance to 0.19 . grant 
Karicultural Development Corporation in pig 
breeding and marketing. Administered by 

es University of Guelph. 


Kenya Animal Diseases - survey and research into the 0.65 grant 
transmission of a variety of diseases between 
wildlife and domestic livestock. IDRC under- 


taking planning and evaluation phases of project. 


Latin America Demography - technical assistance, research 1.70 grant 
Regional and training in six countries (Chile, Bolivia, (0.85 local cost) 


Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Paraquay, Peru) 
with involvement of IDRC, Statistics Canada 
and Canadian universities. 


Peru Agricultural Development, Colza Phase II - 3.30 grant 
introduction by means of research and demon- 
stration of new complementary crops. Oil seeds 


research component being carried out by Univ. of 
Alberta 


Wheat Research - support of national program of 9.92 grant 
applied research of 72 varieties of tricoli. (of whichd. 72 


Provision of Canadian advisors. untied) 


Cdn 


Seas Past ($ millions) 
Amount 
Country Project Title/Description Committed 


Sri Lanka Beekeeping - introduction of techniques 0.20 grant 
of beekeeping with objective of est- 
ablishment of a beekeeping industry. 
Also projects in Kenya and Tanzania). 


Tanzania Wheat Research - development of a 1.79 grant 
research capability for wheat and 
agronomic practices. Extension of 
project to 1978 with new arrangement 
to retain services of the Soil Research 


Institute of Agriculture Canada. 


Zambia Wheat Development - for development of 5.30 grant 


wheat demonstration (pilot) farms. 
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ANNEX II 


Illustrative Examples of Bilateral Projects 
Addressing "Basic Needs" 


Cdn 
($ million) 

Countr, Project Title/Description _ Amount Committed 
Bangladesh Support to Rural Development Groups - 0.08 (CUSO) 

provision of training, professional support 0.48 (CIDA) 

and materials to number of groups engaged Untied 

primarily in small-scale agricultural 

activities. 

Tubewells - to increase food production 5.00 grant 


through improved water supply - joint 
financing with IDA/Sweden. 


Cameroon Modernization of Artisanal Fishing - 5.68 loan 
UNDP/FAO involved in preparation. IBRD 3.28 


financing local costs. anepe 


Public Health Program - development of 1.62 grant 
preventive medicine sector by improving 7 


Sanitary education of the masses and 
intensifying effort to control contagious 
disease and decrease infant mortality. 


Colombia Rural Integrated Development - to improve 13.50 loan 
productivity of farms = | to 20 hectares in 0.50 grant 
district of Monteria & Tierralta. Loan to be 
administered by la Caisse de Crédit agricole 


industriel et minier (CAJA AGRARIA). 


El Salvador | Rural Aquaducts - to improve sanitary con- 1.20 loan 
ditions of rural areas through the provision 0.92 grant 
of potable water to 160 rural communities. 


Ethiopia Water Resource Development - provision of 9.00 grant 
potable water to mica communities through 
the rehabilitation of existing wells and 
establishment of new water sources. 


nt 8: 


Newser? 


Countr 


Ghana 


Guinea 


India 


Jamaica 
Kenya 


Lesotho 


Leeward & 


Windward Is. 


Project Title/Description 


Accra/Tema Water Supply - to increase water 
supply to the Metre area and to the adjacent 
rural areas. 

Upper Region Water Supply - provision of clear 
water to Bawka, Wa & Bolgatanga and installation 
of wells with pumps to about 300 villages in the 
Upper Region 


Artisan fishing industry - provision of outboard 


| motors, construction of local repair shop & 
technical assistance (executed by FAQ) 


Dairy Development (Gujurat State) - provision of 

cattle. Objective is to improve standard of living 
of members of AMUL Cooperative Union. Cdn Hunger 
Foundation is executing agency. 


Dryland Agriculture, Phase II - support to ICAR 
to assist in further development and application 


of dryland agricultural techniques. 


Pig Industry - technical assistance in pig breeding 
and marketing to promote employment & result in 
import substitution of local pig meat products. 


Isiolo Water and Rangeland Development - to develop 
an adequate supply of livestock watering facilities 
to the Isiolo area of N. Kenya 

Low-Cost Construction Techniques - to establish 
Modular Systems (Pty) Ltd, as self-supporting 
construction firm using low-cost, labour-intensive 


building techniques. Also supported by US-AID and 
the UNDP. 


“Thaba Tseka" Mountain Development -(in conjunction 
with IBRD) - to increase the productivity and in- 
comes of project area farmers. Direct benefits to 
3,000 families participating in crop and livestock 
development schemes & indirect benefits through 
improved access. 


Training of Animal Health Assistants & Support to 
mobile veterinary health services unit - to assist 
in creation of more broadly based veterinary ser- 
vices in the CARICOM LDCs. Part of larger UNDP 
project. Other donors include PAHO/WHO, BDD. 


Gaya 


Cdn 
($ million) 
Amount Committed 


7.63 loan 
2.67 grant 


1.22 grant 


0.72 grant 


total 5.80 grant 

Phase I,2.00 

Phase II,3.80 
(of which 1.73 
local cost 


0.19 grant 


1.40 grant 
(50% untied) 


6.00 grant 
(up to 4.2) untied) 


0.28 and 
0.52 grants 


Boca 


Cdn 
($ million) 
Countr Project Title/Description Amount Committed 
Mali Kaarta Integrated Rural Development + goals are to 25,32 grant 


assure adequate nutritional levels of the popula- (9.66 untied) 
tion by increasing production of foodstuffs, 
activating the money economy of the region and 


mobilizing the peasants. 


Nepal Auxiliary Health Worker Training Centre - provision 1.31 grant 
. of basic health services to peoples of the Far (approx. 70% 


Western region of Nepal. local cost) 
Niger Puits prioritaires - construction of 85 wells 1.43 grant 
| along = Route de l'unité (Niger) 
Puits OFEDES - construction of 23 village wells 0.40 grant 
for Nigerian Org. in north Manga. (¢OFEDES) (untied) 
Pakistan Public Health - to assist in improving training 3.30 grant 


Standards in community and preventive medicine 
& assist in the in-service training of para- 
medical personne] 


Mutara Valley Development - irrigation and settlement 
of families and introduction of dryland cultivation 


Rwanda 4.64 grant 
(2.21 untied of 
which approx. 1.68 


local cost) 


Senegal Commercialization of Artisan Fishing - directed at 12.00 grant 
increasing availability of animal protein by estab- 
lishing an integrated program of growth, 
conditioning, conservation & distribution of 


artisanal fish products. 


Refrigeration - renewal and equipping of refrig- 2.40 Joan 
eration centres of Dakar, Kaolack and St. Louis 0.20 grant 
SO as to improve the conditions of commercialization 


of meat/fish for consumption in principal cities of 
Senegal. 


Sri Lanka Agriculture Sector Loan - provision of equipment 10.00° loan 
for agricultural development (including $6.0 m 
for the Mahaweli Irrigation and Land Settlement 


Scheme) . 
Swaziland Dairy Development - to increase small farmer incomes 1.20 loan 
and feyer an a local self-sustaining dairy industry. 2.50 grant 


Tanzania Coast Region Water Master Plan - to assistTanzahia in| 2.79 grant 
development of its water resources. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


1. The basic policy document governing Canada's program of cooperation 
with the developing countries remains the "Strategy for International 
Development Cooperation, 1975-1980". Adopted in the fall of 1975, the 
Strategy represented, in several respects, a Significant departure from 
then prevailing policies. As such, movement in the direction of some of 
the policies outlined in the Strategy has taken place at a more rapid 
pace than for other, often more fundamental, reorientations. 


2. The year under review marked the second full year in the implement- 
ation of the Strategy and was characterized by a combination of adverse 
Canadian economic circumstances. There was a worsening in the unemployment 
rate, a slackening in real growth, continuing inflation and growing balance 
of payments difficulties. These developments not only provided a poor 
climate for the adoption of "non-aid" measures in favour of the developing 
countries, they also brought about increased pressures for domestic employ- 
ment generation initiatives and further restraint on the growth of public 
expenditure. 


3. Despite the generally unfavourable economic conditions, resource 

Flows from Canada to the developing countries demonstrated a marked increase 
over 1976. Official Development Assistance (ODA) flows, in particular, 
increased considerably in 1977 giving rise to a substantial increase in 
Canada's ODA/GNP ratio. At the same time, there was evidence of a re- 
distribution of ODA disbursements and commitments both in terms of channels 
and of recipients. 


4. The year 1977 witnessed an increase in the share of 

total ODA directed to multilateral organizations and a greater 

reliance on international agencies for the distribution of Canadian food 
aid. The proportionate increase in multilateral funding also contributed 
to increasing the untied component of Canadian development assistance. 


9. On the bilateral side, the Strategy's call for priority to the poorest 
developing countries was reflected in substantially increased commitments 
to the "least developed" (LLDC) and “most severely affected" (MSA) countries. 
Canadian bilateral aid flows in 1977 continued to be extended at highly 
concessional terms reflecting both an increase in the average grant element 
of loan commitments and the implementation of the Government's decision, 
announced at the Conference on International Economic Cooperation (CIEC), 
to adopt an all grant program for the least developed countries. 


6. Consistent with the Strategy's expressed intent to diversify the 
channels for resource transfers and to foster a greater involvement of 
the Canadian community in international development, 1977 also saw 
further growth in CIDA's "Non-Governmental Organizations" (NGO) pro- 
gram. Official support for the worldwide initiatives of Canadian and 
international NGOs increased both in terms of the number of projects 
approved and the value of matching grant contributions. 


TIT, THE FLOW OF FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


ree In 1977, the net flow of financial resources from Canada to the 
developing countries declined from the 1976 level of U.S. $2,512.2 
million to U.S. $2,415.9 million.* On a disbursements basis, net in- 
creases in both official development assistance (ODA) and other official 
flows were offset by a relatively sharp decline in private flows and a 
modest reduction in grants from voluntary agencies. Total net flows in 
1977 represented 1.22 per cent of GNP compared to 1.29 per cent in 1976. 


ab OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
(a) Volume 
(i) Recent Evolution 


8. ODA disbursements in 1977 increased by 11.8 per cent over the pre- 
vious year to U.S. $991.5 million. As a result, Canada's ODA/GNP ratio 
moved from 0.46 per cent in 1976 to 0.50 per cent in 1977. 


9. Bilateral disbursements comprised 47.9 per cent of total ODA com- 
pared with 59.6 per cent in the previous year. This decline was com- 
pensated by a substantial increase in Multilateral disbursements - from 
40.4 per cent to 52.1 per cent, largely on account of "new capital sub- 
scriptions". Bilateral commitments rose from U.S. $688.0 million in 1976 
to U.S. $892.4 million in 1977, reflecting an increase in both the grant 
and loan components. On the other hand, there was a decline in Multi- 
lateral commitments - from U.S. $501.1 million to U.S. $422.7 million - 
as the accelerated payments to certain international financial institut- 
ions had already taken place in the previous year. 


* The resource flow data should be interpreted with a degree of caution 
in view of the reversal in the exchange rate position of the Canadian 
dollar with respect to the U.S. dollar between 1976 and 1977. In this 
review, exchange rates used are: 1977 1 U.S. $ = 1.0634 C$, 1976 1 U.S. 
$ = 9861 C$. Thus, the noted decline in netflow, in terms of U.S. 
dollars, actually represents an increase in terms of Canadian dollars - 
from $2,477.3 million to $2,569.07 million. 


10. As indicated above (and in Table I), the higher volume of ODA 
disbursements in 1977 resulted from additional multilateral grants 
and certain capital subscriptions to international agencies. 


(ii) ODA Prospects 


11. In the last ten years, Canada's ODA disbursements grew from 0.29 
per cent of revised GNP in 1968 to the high point of 0.54 per cent in 
1975; after a fall to 0.46 per cent in 1976, the ratio recovered to 
0.50 per cent in 1977. 


12. Table II gives the actual disbursement figures for fiscal years 
1976-1977 and 1977-1978 and estimates for 1978-79. These data show a 
growth of 8.5 per cent in 1977-78 over the previous year and an estim- 
ated growth of 14.6 per cent in 1978-79 over 1977-78. The Govern- 

ment's program of restraint on the growth of public expenditure, however, 
will undoubtedly have some effect on the short-term growth in aid 
appropriations.* 


(b) Terms and Conditions 
(1) Financial Terms 


13. The average grant element of total ODA commitments increased slightly 
- from 97.3 per cent in 1976 to 97.5 per cent in 1977. While the pro- 
portion of total commitments represented by loans increased in 1977, 

this increase was more than offset by a relative softening in loan 

terms. That is, the average grant element of loan commitments increased 
from 85.9 per cent in 1976 to 89.0 per cent in 1977 (Table III). 


14. The majority of ODA loans continued to be extended at Canada's 

soft loan terms of 0 per cent interest, 10 years grace and 50 years 
maturity. The harder loan terms (3 per cent interest, 7 years grace 

and 30 years maturity) are generally restricted to middle-income develop- 
ing countries. In 1977, such loans were extended to only three countries: 
Malaysia, Brazil and Colombia. 


15. As part of the "Special Action Program" emanating from the Conference 
on International Economic Co-operation (CIEC), Canada agreed to convert 
all outstanding joans to the least developed countries, and to adopt an 
all-grant program for these countries for the future. Since parliamentary 


* In August of 1978 the Government announced a C$ 2 billion program of 
cuts in government expenditure forecasts for the 1979/80 fiscal year. 
For the aid program, the Government decided to freeze ODA at its 
1978/79 level. 


TABLE I 


Comparison of Net Flows of Canadian Financial Resources 
to Developing Countries 


($¢ US Million) 


Disbursements 
1976 1977 
1) Official Development Assistance 886.55 991.53 
A. Bilateral Total 528.71 475.40 
a) Grants 3az2.01 290.62 
Projects and Program Aid 102.45 VW1925 
Technical Assistance 66.34 57215 
Food Aid 128.82 92.47 
Emergency Relief 1.66 3.80 
Debt Forgiveness 15200 - 
Debt Relief 1.47 1.61 
IDRC* 30). thers 24.34 
b) Development Loans 196.70 184.78. 
B. Multilateral Total 357.84 516.13 
a) Grants 141.25 197.75 
b) Loans 1.29 3.93 
c) Capital Subscriptions 91.72 267.92 
d) Contributions to Special Funds 
of Development Banks L2se56 46.53 
2) Other Official Flows 338.00 364.34 
A. Official Export Credits SiC Vey 0) 368.50 
B. Refinancing Loans 2.30 1.94 
C. Transactions with Multilateral 
Agencies Assets ‘3 - -6.10 
3) Private Flows T3t04.67 957.06 
#) Voluntary Agencies ~ 106.00 103.00 
TOTAL FLOWS 2,512.22 2,415.93 
sof one 
Total Flows 1.29 1.22 
ODA .46 50 
1/ GNP 1976 = 194,191 
1977 = 197,604 


Commitments 
1976 1977 
etter aed ee eat he 
688.04 892.37 
461.43 593.43 
188.89 318.66 
68.39 58.00 
172.00 188.49 
2003 3.94 
N.A. N.A. 
N.A. N.A. 
30.12 24.34 
226.61 298.94 
501.08 Aged 
192.03 193.42 
2.60 - 
238.89 1%3.31 
67.56 56.00 
566.90 674.39 
557.50 668.42 
9.40 5.97 
1,756.02 1,989.49 


*Starting in 1977, Payments to IDRC are made quarterly instead of annualy. 


TABLE II 


Official Development Assistance Disbursements 


($ Canadian Million) 


1976/77 1977/78 1978/79%* 
(Estimates) 
Bilateral (Gross) 
Grants 13746 419.0” > 267.5 
Loans 180.7 -16.1% 246.0 
Total 328.3 402.9 a OS ee 
Multilateral 
Grants 76.6 LOSc 2 99.9 
Loans 69.3 54.2 Fin eo 
Advances 196.7 17830 pe Pe, 
Total 342.6 33734 360.0 
Food Aid 
Bilateral 14725 138.4 1350 
Multilateral 89.1 91.9 93.5 
Others 0.9 dey LD 
Total 237-5 232.0 230.0 
Miscellaneous 
NGO's Stee 44.3 G2ek 
IDRC Ae Ieee 34.5 36.9 
Others 6.3 4.4 735 
Total Pao Back £06105 
Total Gross ODA Gaia BREA kes PC) 221050 


* Includes cancellation of LLDC's' Bebt. 


** As per Main Estimates approved by Parliament, June 30, 1978. 


Table III 


Financial Terms of Official Development Assistance 1977 


Commitments 
($ US Million) 
Grants and Advances 1,016.16 
Development Loans 298.94 
Total Heotoere 
Grace Interest 
No. of loans Maturit Period Rate 
ene (Years) (2) 
29 50 10 0 
3 30 7 3 


% Of Average 
Program Grant Element(%) 
ice 
) 97.5 
Porn} 
100.0 
Amount Grant Average 
($ US M) Element Grant Element (2) 
SKE) 
287.66 90.34) 
89.0 


ieee 55.20) 


approval for the debt cancellation was not granted until early 1978, 
this initiative is not reflected in Canada's response to the 1977 
Statistical Questionnaire for DAC. The policy to provide assist- 
ance to the least developed countries on a Strictly grant basis, 
however, came into effect at the time of our commitment at CIEC in 
June 1977, 


(ii) Tying Practices and Procurement Regulations 


16. The existing untying authority provides for the untying of all 
multilateral assistance, transportation costs, and up to 20 per cent 
Of bilateral assistance. As the untying authority refers to the 
bilateral program as a whole, not to individual projects, there is 

a considerable degree of flexibility in its application. Where cir- 
cumstances warrant, bilateral development assistance projects can be 
up to 100 per cent untied. Although the basic authority remained un- 
changed during 1977, the untied portion of Canada's total ODA program 
increased owing to an increase in the amount of funds channelled 
through multilateral agencies. 


(c) Local Cost Financing 


17. ODA commitments for local costs are governed by the general 20 
per cent untying authority and tend to account for the greatest share 
of commitments under that authority. Pursuant to the DAC "Guidelines 
on Local Cost Financing" adopted at the 1977 High-Level Meeting, CIDA 
has developed a set of general policy guidelines on the provision of 
local cost resources. These guidelines call for local cost require- 
ments to be reviewed on a case-by-case basis, taking into account, 
inter alia, the recipient's demonstrated commitment to the project 
and efforts to mobilize domestic resources, the capacity of domestic 
capital markets, and any specific needs of the sector to which the 
project in question belongs. 


(d) Geographic Allocation of Bilateral ODA 


18. In keeping with the 1975-80 Strategy and the Government's direct- 
ive, Canada's bilateral assistance program continued to concentrate on 
a limited number of countries (especially the poorest), so as to maxi- 
mize the impact of Canadian resource transfers. For programming pur- 
poses, the distinction between "program" and "project" countries is 
thus retained. "Program" countries/units are countries or groups of 
countries where the intent is to Systematically develop and implement 
projects and programs on a sustained basis, within an annually reviewed 
five-year "Indicative Planning Figure" (IPF). In contrast, "project" 
countries are not assigned IPFs; rather, they are dealt with on a pro- 
ject-by-project basis, and the level of disbursements may vary widely 
depending on the disbursement patterns of approved projects. 


19. In 1977-78, there were 27 "program" countries/units. The dis- 
tribution of the 1978-83 IPFs (excluding food aid projects) approved 
in 1977-78 for such countries/units was as follows: countries with 
per capita GNP of $200 and under: 73.6 per cent; those with per 
capita GNP in the $200-$375 range: 12.1 per cent; and countries 
with per capita GNP of $375 and over: 14.3 per cent. (To maintain 
consistency with the Strategy, these country groupings are based on 
1973 World Bank data). 


20. While a large number of countries continued to receive Canadian 
bilateral aid funds (bilateral development assistance in the form of 
project and program aid or Mission-Administered Funds was extended to 
88 countries in 1977), thirty-four received C$ 1,000,000 or less and 
there was a continued concentration of disbursements among a relatively 
smal] number of countries. In 1977, eleven countries received 50 per 
cent of total bilateral disbursements as compared to 10 countries 
accounting for the same amount in the previous year. 


21. Table IV shows the geographic distribution of bilateral commit- 
ments and disbursements in 1976 and 1977.* On a disbursements basis, 
Asia continued to represent the major component of the bilateral pro- 
gram with 48.5 per cent of geographically allocable net bilateral dis- 
bursements in 1977 going to Canadian assistance recipients in that 

area. Relative to 1976, Asia and Latin America were the only areas to 
register an increase in their share of the bilateral program. For each 
of Commonwealth Africa, Francophone Africa and the Caribbean, 1977 dis- 
bursements constituted a smaller share of total disbursements than had 
been the case in 1976. On a commitments basis, the picture is quite 
different. Here again the Asian program represents the major component 
with 38 per cent of net bilateral ODA commitments. When compared to the 
previous year, however, it is evident that the proportion of commitments 
in favour of Asian countries has diminished as has that of every area 
with the exception of Commonwealth Africa. 


22. The 1975-80 Strategy established that up to 10 per cent of bilateral 
assistance would be allocated to developing countries with per capita 
incomes of $375 or over (in 1973 dollars). In 1977, about 21.9 per cent 

of bilateral disbursements went to countries in this category. While 

this represented a major increase from the 11.8 per cent figure in 1976, 

it must be noted that a large portion of these disbursements stemmed from 
projects committed prior to the adoption of the Strategy. In terms of 
commitments, the share of total bilateral ODA directed to the more advanced 
developing countries declined to 19.8 per cent in 1977 from 26.2 per cent 
in? 1976+ 


* A note of caution is in order here, since ODA disbursements and commit- 
ments are a function of a number of factors (e.g., the planning 'pipe- 
line', transfer mechanisms, sectoral concentration), apparent trends 
and patterns cannot necessarily be interpreted as being indicative of 
current policy directions. 


TABLE IV 


Bilateral Commitments and Disbursements by Area 


ASTA 


Grants 
Food Aid 
Loans 


Total 


COMMONWEALTH AFRICA 


Grants 
Food Aid 
Loans 


Total 


COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 


Grants 
Food Aid 
Loans 


Total 


FRANCOPHONE AFRICA 


Grants 
Food Aid 
Loans 


Total 


LATIN AMERICA 


Grants 
Food Aid 
Loans 


Total 
IDRC 
NGO 


IER 
Others 


TOTAL 


($ US Million) 


Commitments 
1976 1977 
30.453 51.67 

135.28 176.20 
85.21 82.94 
251.02 ‘310.81 
37.96 131.45 
23.83 15.74 
18.75 95.55 
80.54 242.74 
25.47 8.92 
1.93 10.52 
19.84 Ay 
47.24 19.95 
78.29 99.29 
8.86 13.42 
84.25 65.08 
171.40 177.79 
42.60 40.39 
1.09 2.60 
18.56 23.97 
62.25 66.96 
30.12 24.34 
38.13 87.35 
2203 3.94 
Sho, 8.49 
688.04 892.37 


Disbursements 
1976 1977 
eNO bet MS) 33.92 
97.01 68.72 
66.74 96.01 
194.50 198.65 
Sie Mae fe 
24.62 7.86 
54.25 38.24 
109.98 78.25 
11.74 9.54 
503 . 66 
9.00 7.99 
215), 18.19 
42.25 45.44 
4.39 4.07 
Sac! 31.34 
99.85 80.85 
16.70 19.12 
ay, 2.96 
13.50 11.24 
3hv96 Roe oe 
30.12 24.34 
33.54 33.44 
1.66 3.80 
5.54 4.56 
526: 71 475.40 
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23. In 1977, "Least Developed Countries" accounted for 27.3 per cent 
of total net bilateral ODA disbursements - a slight decline from 
28.4 per cent in 1976 (Table VI). There was, however, a substan- 
tial increase in their share of total net bilateral ODA commit- 
ments - from 22.4 per cent in 1976 to 40.9 per cent in 1977 (Table 
V). In contrast, there was a marked increase in the percentage of 
both bilateral commitments and disbursements going to countries 
designated by the United Nations as MSAs - commitments from 63.2 

per cent to 73.6 per cent, and disbursements from 66.7 per cent to 
69.4 per cent - between these two years - Tables VII and VIII. (The 
overall percentage distribution adds to more than 100.0 as certain 
countries appear in all three categories.) . 


(e) Composition 
(i) New Developments and Policies 


24. The composition of the Canadian bilateral program continues 

to be governed by the general guidelines set out in Canada's "Strategy 
for International Development Cooperation, 1975-1980". While recog- 
nizing the traditional role of project aid, for example, the Strategy 
identifies the requirement for more liquid forms of resource transfers 
aS a means of addressing the pressing needs of the recipient countries 
while, at the same time, limiting the administrative involvement of 
CIDA. Technical assistance remains an important component of Canada's 
bilateral disbursements (see Table I). Where food aid is a logical 
component of a Canadian aid program in a given country and/or is 
provided in the context of emergency relief, Canada will continue to 
provide such aid through bilateral channels. The Strategy does, how- 
ever, indicate an intent to rely more extensively in multilateral 
organizations for food aid transfers since their overview of the world's 
food needs assures a rational and efficient allocation of this resource. 
This intent is reflected in a relative decline the the proportion of the 
bilateral disbursements represented by food aid (i.e., from 24.4 per 
cent in 1976 to 19.5 per cent in 1977). 


(ii) Technical Assistance 


(a) Recruitment and Selection of Cooperants 


25. During 1977, over 1,000 cooperants participated in technical assist- 
ance projects under CIDA's bilateral programs. As of 1 January 1978, 
there was 892 Canadian cooperants overseas, either on direct contract 

or secondment to CIDA, or under contract to Canadian public and private 
institutions which had been selected to implement approved projects. 

As noted in last year's memorandum, the practice of using "contracting 
organizations" to implement technical assistance projects has become 

more widespread in recent years. An analysis carried out early in 1978 
found that 54 per cent of the cooperants overseas were hired by Canadian 
institutions acting as contracting organizations. 
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TABLE V 


Canadian Net Official Development Assistance 
to Least Developed Countries 


($ US Million) 
> Commitments 
1976 1977 


rE 


Grants Loans Total Grants Loans Total 
Africa 
Benin 1y 4.67 wees 6.90 89 : - 89 
Botewana—- 1.87 1.87 3.79 3.79 
Burundi pal old 203 03 
Central Afr. Emp. ail ee 08 -08 
Chad 16 16 4.11 4.11 
Ethiopia 9.49 9.49 eal «2 
Gambia O01 Ol 3.19 3.19 
Guinea 1/ 1337 Leo/ Ol O01 
Lesotho— 1.48 1.48 16.05 16.05 
Malawi alee fl als lal 3.92 32.92 36.84 
Mali 16.80 16.80 15.61 15.61 
Niger 5.87 3.04 8.91 14.36 14.36 
Rwanda 6.77 6.77 URS: dene 
Somalia 4.56 4.56 ee wea 
Sudan 2/ 03 03 1.03 1.03 
Tanzan - 7.54 10.48 18.02 92.44 92.44 
Uganda— 05 65 39 39 
Upper Volta 1.58 2.70 4.28 186.10 19.10 
TOTAL 64.19 18.45 82.64 183.18 32.92 216.10 
Asia 
fghanistan chil 6.31 11.09 11.09 
Bangladesh 39.76 39.76 74.44 74.44 
Laos 14 014 x x 
Nepal - 50 «50 14.92 14.92 
TOTAL 46.71 46.71 100.45 100.45 
Latin America 
Raiti 8.43 8.43 18.82 18.82 
Total LLDC's 119.33 18.45 137.78 302.45 32.92 335.37 
% of net Bilateral ODA 30.7% 8.12% 22.42% 58. 0% 11.02 40.9% 
Ret Bilateral opa2/ 388.83 226.61 615.44 521.73 298.94 820.67 


ee Pn teeenenaneeeneS 


Countries not aided: Bhutan, Maldives, Sikkim, Western Samoa, Yemen, Yemen Dem. 


1/ Includes one-third disbursements to the University of Botewana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland. 


2/ Includes one-third disbursements to the East African Community Services 
Organisations. 


3/ Exciudes the contributions to Non-Governmental Organizations, International 
Development Research Centre, International Emergency Relief and Scholarships. 
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TABLE VI 


Canadian Net Official Development Assistance 
to Least Developed Countries 


($ US Million) 
Disbursements 
a ain = 1 SEEN TRS TARR REE E 


Africa Grants Loans Total Grants Loans Total 
Benin 1/ 1.49 4.01 ¥5, 50 1.74 Tez 3.06 
Botswana— 1.31 1.07 2.38 1,80 254 2.34 
Burundi -08 08 05 05 
Central Afr. Emp. 09 09 07 07 
Chad 18 18 3.88 3.88 
Ethiopia 33 JER! 43 43 
Gambia x x 1.96 1.96 
Guinea 1/ ef3 13 10 10 
Lesotho— 4.07 4.07 a ap S517 
Malawi 1,29 9.20 10.39 1.08 13.67 Lae75 
Mali 2.05 07 Zole 3.21 43 3.64 
Niger 7.58 6.12 13.70 3521 -.42 2.79 
Rwanda 6.62 6.62 6.60 6.60 
Somalia 3.92 3.92 18 18 
Sudan 2/ x x wes 25 
Tanzanje— 7.60 15.99 23.59 Fe i 2.87 10.38 
Uganda— 075 3.04 3.79 49 yt 1.20 
Upper Volta 1.21 83 2.04 1.05 19 1.24 
TOTAL 39.20 40.33 79.53 38.78 19.31 58.09 
Asia 

Afghanistan 38 38 34 34 
Bangladesh 47.94 -.98 46.96 42.14 42.14 
Laos 213 13 03 2.35 2.38 
Nepal 034 34 1.95 1.95 
TOTAL 48.79 -.98 47.81 44.46 09385 Jo 46.81 
Latin America 

Haiti 3.54 3.54 4.72 4.72 
TOTAL LLDC's 91.53 39.35 130.88 87.96 21.66 109. 62 
% of net Bilateral ODA 34.62% 20.0% 28.4% 40. 5% 11.7% 27.3% 
Net Bilateral opa2/ 264.37 196.70 461.07 217.17 184.78 401.95 


a 


Countries not aided: Bhutan, Maldives, Sikkim, Western Samoa, Yemen, Yemen Dem. 
1/ Includes one-third disbursements to the University of Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland. 


2/ Includes one-third disbursements to the East African Community Services 
Organizations. 


3/ Excludes the contributions to Non-Governmental Organizations, International 
Development Risearch Centre, International Emergency Relief and Scholarships. 
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ZABLE VIZ 


Canadien Wet Official Development Assistance 
to Moet Severely Affected Countries 


($ U8 Million) 


Commitments 
ie glee Oss (ane a7 on. 


Grants Loans Total Grants  Loane foetal 


Africa 

Benin 4.67 he ae | 8.90 289 89 
Burundi ell cot 03 63 
Cameroon 2.75 29.41 32.16 1.30 5. 34 6.64 
Cape Verde 1.01 1.01 96 , 96 
Central African Empire 012 Ae ys 08 08 
Chad o18 16 4.11 4.11 
Bgypt 10.37 10.17 6.68 6.68 
Ethiopia 9.49 9.49 21 21 
Gambia O01 O01 3.19 3.19 
Ghana 6.35 5.07 11.42 6.82 32.91 39.73 
Guinea 1.37 1.37 201 Ol 
Ivory, oast $.46 3.34 8.80 1.67 26.42 28.09 
Kenye— 2/ 4.94 1.98 6.92 4.06 1.03 5.09 
Lesotho— 1.48 1.48 16.05 16.05 
Madagascar 46 46 85 85 
Mali 16.80 16.80 15.61 15.61 
Mauritania 3.14 3.14 6.94 6.94 
Mozambique 3.18 3.18 2615 2.15 
Niger 5.87 3.04 8.91 14.36 14.36 
Rwanda 6.77 6.77 iw fe) 7.75 
Senegal 20.47 20.47 6.38 5.26 11.64 
Sierra Leone 004 04 orl arial 
Somalia 4.56 4.56 ae 74 o22 
Sudan 1/ 03 03 1.03 1.03 
Tanzania 7.54 10.48 18.02 92.44 92.44 
Uganda— 65 65 239 39 
Upper Volta 1.58 2.70 &.28 19.10 19.10 
TOTAL 110.18 58.25 177.43 213.99 70.96 284.95 
Asia 

Afghanistan 6.31 6.31 11.09 11.09 
Bangladesh 39.76 39.76 74.44 74.44 
Burma 6.23 8.52 14.75 2.96 30.89 33.85 
India 69.03 10.14 79.17 B2a25 32.25 
Kampuchea Ol O01 -.01 -.01 
Baos 014 014 x x 
Nepal - 50 - 50 14.92 14.92 
Pakistan 18.28 12.88 31.16 13.73 65.83 79.56 
Sri Lanka 9.90 10.57 20.47 19.14 9.40 28.54 
TOTAL 150.16 42.11 192.27. 168.52 106.12 274.64 
Latin America 

El Salvador 044 244 1.16 1.16 
Guatemala 8.01 51 8.52 45 3.29 3.74 
Guyana Py pt celr 88 1.76 e 51 2eed 
Baiti 8.43 8.43 18.82 18.82 
Honduras 88 88 6.77 11.28 18.05 
TOTAL 18.47 - 68 19.15 28.96 15.08 44.04 
Total MSA Countries 287.81 101.04 388.85 411.47 192.16 603.63 
% of Net Bilateral ODA 74.0 44.6 63.2 78.9 64.3 73.6 
Bilateral ODA— 388.83 226.61 615.44 521.73 298.94 820.67 


Countries not aided: Guinea-Bissau, Western Samoa, Yemen and Yemen Dem. 


1/ Includes one-third disbursements to the East African Community Services 
Organizations. 


2/ Includes one-third disbursements to the University of Botewana, Lesotho 
and Swaziland. 


3/ Excludes the contributions to IDRC, NGO's, IER and Scholarships. 
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TABLE VIII 


Canadian Net Official Development Aseietance 
to tiost Severely Affected Countries 


($ US Million) 
Disbursements ae 
1976 Pb ieee Se 

Grants “Loans Total Grants loans Total 
Africa 
Benin 1.49 4.01 5.50 1.74 Ws pe 3.06 
Burundi 08 08 05 05 
Cameroon 2.69 7.07 9.76 1.78 6.93 8.71 
Cape Verde - - 87 * 87 
Central African Empire 09 09 07 07 
Chad 018 218 3.868 .- = 3.88 
Baypt 9.89 9.89 3.80 3.80 
Bthiopia 33 x! 43 43 
Gembia x x 1.96 1.96 
Ghana 8.91 3.30 12.21 6.38 7.09 13.47 
Guinea 73 73 210 210 
Ivory, oast 3.21 2.27 5.48 3.55 2.94 6.49 
Kenya 2/ 4.77 8.66 13.43 4.95 3.36 8.31 
Lesotho= 4.07 4.07 Sols 5.17 
Madagascar 67 67 1.45 02 1.47 
Mali 2.05 07 2.12 Short 43 3.64 
Mauritania 2.19 2.19 2.56 3.20 5.76 
Mozambique 2.80 2.80 05 205 
Niger 7.58 6.12 13.70 3.21 =.42 2.79 
Rwenda 6.62 6.62 6.60 6.60 
Senegal 3.63 Ze55 6.18 4.32 2.07 6.39 
Sierra Leone 07 07 O01 O01 
Somalia 3.92 3.92 18 18 
Sudan 1/ x x wes 025 
Tanzanja- 7.60 15.99 23.59 7.51 2.87 10.38 
Uganda— 75 3.04 3.79 49 ofl 1.20 
Upper Volta yal 83 2.04 1.05 219 1.24 
TOTAL 75.53 53.91 129.44 65.62 30.71 96.33 
Asia 
Afghanistan - 38 238 234 «34 
Bangladesh 47.94 -.98 46.96 42.14 42.14 
Burma 1.26 049 i Neyes: 1.42 4.76 6.18 
India 48.20 18.72 66.92 17.61 19.15 36.76 
Kampuchea O01 01 =-.02 -.02 
Laos eS 13 03 2.35 2.38 
Repal 234 34 1.95 1.95 
Pakistan 7.05 28.67 35.72 11.89 55.64 67.53 
Sri Lanka 6.06 7.00 13.06 10.72 5.49 16.21 
TOTAL 111.37 53.90 165.27 86.08 87.39 173.47 
Latin America 
El Saivador 1.31 Saal 1.14 45 -.16 229 
Guatemala 3.79 vol 4.30 1.54 1.54 
Guyana 64 1.79 2.43 62 eJ7 1.39 
Haiti 3.54 3.54 4.72 ms 4.72 
Wonduras 1.28 1.28 46 238 1.04 
POTAL 10.56 2.13 12.69 7.79 1.19 8.98 
Total MSA Countries 197.46 109.94 307.40 159.49 139.29 278.78 
% of Net Bilatoral ODA 74.7% 55.9% 66.7% 73.4% 64.62% 69.4% 
Bilateral ODA— 264.37 196.70 461.07 217.17 184.78 401.95 


Countries not aided: Guinea-Bissau, Western Samoa, Yemen and Yemen Den. 


1/ Includes one-third disbursements to the Bast African Community Services 
Ovganizations. 


2/ Includes one-third disbursements to the University of Botswana, Lesotho 
and Swaziland. 


3/ Excludes the contributions to IDRC, NGO's, IER and Scholarships. 
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26. Ona sectoral basis, the education and renewable resource 

sectors continued in 1977 to represent the greatest concentrations 

of Canadian technical assistance resources accounting for 46 per cent 
and 22 per cent respectively of the 892 cooperants overseas on 1 
January 197&. The power, transport and communications sector accounted 
for another 16 per cent of the cooperants in the field as of the first 
of January. 


27. CIDA continued, in 1977, to expand its technical cooperation 
resource base among Canadian institutions in the public and private 
sectors. A significant development in this regard was the appointment 
of a CIDA Coordinator of Federal/Provincial Relations and the develop- 
ment of a series of meetings with provincial government officials. The 
CIDA roster of experts continues to be reviewed and updated on a sectoral 
basis with a view to achieving a consolidation of the overall number of 
entries, and, at the same time, a qualitative improvement in content. 


(b) Preparation of Cooperants 


28. In 1977, CIDA's Briefing Centre designed and implemented both 
regular and ad hoc Briefing Programs for cooperants and their families 
going overseas. The Briefing Centre staff also continued to conduct 
an extensive, multi-country field research program intended to isolate 
the variables having the greatest bearing on the successful adaptation 
of Canadian cooperants to local social and cultural conditions. One 
aspect of this research program is the development of a system to 
improve the effectiveness of cooperants through the identification of 
specific field needs. 


(c) Third Country Training 


29. CIDA continues to regard third country training as a technical 
cooperation mechanism which is often more relevant to the needs of the 
countries concerned, is consistent with a self-reliant approach to develop- 
ment and, in some cases, is more cost effective. The major fields in 

which CIDA supported third country trainees in 1977 were agriculture, 
administration and technology. 


(d)  In-Canada Training 


30s During 1977, Canadian bilateral assistance provided for 373 new 
trainees to undertake training programs at various universities and 
colleges or with private, governmental and paragovernmental agencies. 


31. <A total of 1361 trainees followed programs in Canada in 1977, 926 
of whom were still in Canada at the end of the year. One noteworthy 
trend in CIDAs in-Canada training is the relative increase in the number 
of tra nees following practical rather than academic training programs. 
In 1976, for example, 15 per cent of total placements were for practical 
tratning; by 1977, this proportion had increased to 25 per cent. 
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32. Also during 1977, arrangements were made for 108 additional 
trainees to attend programs in Canada at the request of the UN and 
other Multilateral agencies. Taking into account trainees already 

On program at the beginning of 1977, a total of 156 trainees attended 
various courses during 1977. When compared to the bilateral train- 
ees, the multilaterally-sponsored trainees demonstrate a strong 
practical bent. Fully 75 per cent of the multilateral trainees in 
Canada in 1977 were following practical training programs. 


(iii) Multilateral 


33. Largely as a result of pre-payments of capital subscriptions 

to IDA and to the Asian Development Bank, the share of total ODA 
represented by multilateral development assistance increased to 52.1 
per cent:in 1977. In 1976, multilateral assistance represented 40.4 
per cent of total net ODA disbursements. Multilateral disbursements 
in 1977 totalled U.S. $516.13 of which U.S. $92.37 million was in the 
form of food aid channelled through the World Food Program (WFP), 
UNICEF and UNRWA. 


34, The review of Canada's program of assistance to international 
financial institutions initiated in 1975/76 was extended in 1977 to 
include an evaluation of each of the principal financial institutions. 
The findings of this review supported the first phase evaluation con- 
clusion that the largest portion of the increased resources available 
should be directed to those institutions serving mainly the lower income 
developing countries. To achieve the desired concentration, resource 
transfers to the International Development Association (IDA), the Asian 
Development Bank and the African Development Fund are being increased 
substantially. During 1977, Canada actively participated in the IDA V 
negotiations pledging U.S. $447.9 million of the U.S. $7.6 billion for 
the Fifth Replenishment. The composite value of Canada's final IDA IV 
instalment, first IDA V contribution and associated maintenance of 
value adjustments in 1977 was U.S. $198.67 million. In addition; 
Canada contributed U.S. $24.66 million to the Asian Development Bank's 
Fund for Special Operations and committed U.S. $37.99 million over 
1977/78 - 1980/81 for the paid-in portion of the Bank's Second General 
Capital Increase. Under a previous commitment, Canada also contributed 
U.S. $16.71 million to the African Development Fund. 


35. Canada's support for the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) con- 
tinued in 1977 with contributions of U.S. $6.53 million. As well as par- 


ticipating in negotiations towards the replenishment of the Bank's ordinary 


capital and its Fund for Special Operations (FSO), Canada was actively 
engaged in preparations to host the Bank's Nineteenth Annual Meeting in 
Vancouver in April 1978. 


le 


COMPARISON OF MULTILATERAL DISBURSEMENTS 


TOTAL MULTILATERAL 


Advances 
of which 
IBRD 
IDA 
IFC 
As. D.B. 

IDB 


Loans 

of which 
AS peal. 
As. D.B. 
Car. D.B. 
IBRD 
IMF 
IDB 
Others 


Others 


TABLE IX 
by Major Recipients 


($ US Million) 


1976 


357.84 


W 


* Canada's pledge to the WP remained the same in 1976/77 and 1977/78; 


the apparent increase reflects differences in timing of payments 


during the fiscal 


year. 
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36. In addition to the funding program for the giobal and regionai 
financial institutions, Canada maintains an active program of support 
for the activities of the United Nations, the Commonwealth, L'Agence 
de Coopération Culturelle et Technique and the International Agri- 
cultural Research Centres grouped under the umbrella of the Consult- 
ative Group on International Agricultural Research (CGIAR). 


37. Canada continues to support strongly the central institutional 
funding role of the UNDP for technical assistance within the United 
Nations system, as evidenced by the increase in amounts allocated to 
general funds (UNDP and UNICEF). However, there has been a gradual 
decline in proportional terms, reflecting a trend towards more special- 
ized sectoral programmes and regionally focussed institutions whose 
needs cannot be readily accommodated by the UNDP country programming 
system (e.g., CGIAR, IFAD, Commonwealth, etc.). 


38. Canada's support for multilateral institutions engaged in renew- 
able natural resource development continued in 1977. In addition to 

an initial contribution of U.S. $10.34 million to the International 

Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD), there were continued increases 
in Ana for the International Agrtcultural Research Centres of the 
CGIAR. 


39. Programs relating to Canada's special links to the Commonwealth 
and Francophone communities demonstrated considerable growth in 1977. 
During this year, Canada made its first grant to the Programme Special 
de Developpement (PSD) of L'Agence de Coopération Culturelle et Tech- 
nique. Canada's objective is that the PSD will eventually fill the 
rapid, flexible and innovative role for technical assistance to Franco- 
phone countries that the Commonwealth Fund for Technical Cooperation 
already exercises for the Commonwealth. As a result of increases in 
these programs, the total grants delivered through Commonwealth and 
Francophone mechanisms increased by over 50 per cent in 1977. 


40. In keeping with Canada's commitment at the 1974 World Food Con- 
ference in Rome to increase the proportion of total Canadian food aid 
distributed through multilateral channels, multilateral food aid dis- 
bursements in 1977 amounted to U.S. $92.47 million. Of this amount, 

U.S. $91.91 million was directed to the World Food Program in accord with 
both regular and supplementary pledges. Multilateral food aid accounted 
for approximately 50% of total Canadian food aid transfers in 1977. 


vg 


Be OTHER FORMS OF FINANCIAL COOPERATION WITH DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
(a) Other Official Flows 


41. Net disbursements to developing countries under official export 
credits extended by the Export Development Corporation amounted to 

U.S. $369 million in 1977 compared with U.S. $333 million in 1976. 

In addition, U.S. $2 million of notes due to EDC in 1977 were re- 
Financed. Commitments of official export credits in favour of develop- 
ing countries increased considerably - from U.S. $558 million in 1976 
to U.S. $668 million in 1977 (see Table I). 


42. Looking at the geographic distribution of export credit disburse- 
ments to developing countries in 1977, Caribbean and Central American 
countires represented the greatest snare of the credits extended (34.8 
per cent). Developing countries in Asia accounted for 28 per cent of 
LDC export credits, Africa and South America for approximately 18 per 
cent each and the Middle East for 3 per cent (see Table X). 


43. Transactions with multilateral agencies yielded a net inflow of 
U.S. $6 million as purchases of U.S. $17 million in newly issued 
Securities failed to offset inflows to U.S. $23 million associated 
with maturing IBRD bonds. 


(b) Co-financing Arrangements Involving Non-Concessional Resources 


44, The 1975-1980 Strategy noted that "CIDA will continue and where 
appropriate increase its cooperation with the Export Development Corp- 
oration". Although CIDA did not enter into any co-financing arrange- 
ments with the EDC in 1977, the Agency has in the past participated in 
parallel financing agreements with EDC and, in some cases, in conjunction 
with Canadian commercial banks. As noted in Canada's 1976 memorandum, 
this form of co-financing is considered normally to relate to middle- 
income countries of demonstrated creditworthiness and economic relations 
reflecting a diminishing dependence on concessional finance. 


(c) Access to Capital Markets 


45. There are no federal laws, regulations or guidelines that limit 
non-residents borrowing funds in Canada. The issuance of securities on 
public markets in Canada falls under provincial jurisdiction and provinces 
have securities regulations to which most borrowers must adhere. Canada 
has participated in the Working Group on Access to Capital Markets which 
was established by the IMF/IBRD Development Committee. On behalf of the 
Caribbean members of our consistituency, Canada has supported the investi- 
gation of measures to improve market access. We have indicated, however, 
that we would not support measures which would distort access to the inter- 
national capital markets, or dilute the financial base of the development 
banks. 
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TABLE X 
OFFICIAL EXPORT CREDITS TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


(including refinancing of Export Credits) 


($ US Million) 


Net 

Commitments Disbursements 
1976 1977 1976 1977 
Europe 6.10 1/6.38 24.50 -4.42 
Middle East - 102.60 29650 L2gt L 
Asia 237.90 ao. Sk 46.90 102.33 
Africa 146.80 168.54 69.60 65.12 
South America See) 73.62 67.00 66.34 
Caribbean & Central 


America 92:90 107.94 97.50 128.86 


TOTAL 566.90 674.39 335.00 370.44 


2] 


(d) Debt Relief 


46. Canada recognizes that some developing countries have experienced 
severe balance of payments problems which are exacerbated, in part, 

by their relatively high debt service payments. As a result, Canada 
has stated that it would consider reorganization of official and 
officially guaranteed debt ona case-by-case basis within the broader 
context of balance of payments. At CIEC, Canada announced a change 

in aid policy oriented towards an all grant program with respect to 
LLDCs. Accordingly, all past ODA loans to LLDCs were converted retro- 
actively to grants in the fiscal year 1977/78. 


47, Canada does not believe that debt relief is a normal aid transfer 
mechanism for developing countries and maintains that each debt re- 
organization must be handled on an individual basis. With respect to 
commercial debt, in particular, Canada feels that at a certain Stage 

of development each developing country will require substantial amounts 
of official, officially guaranteed or private commercial financing and 
that attempts to retroactively change the very nature of such financing 
will eventually bring about a drying up of financial resources. More- 
over, if rescheduling of commercial debt was to become the norm, lenders 
would become extremely selective and some countries at the threshold of 
economic take-off but still facing potential difficulty would experience 
problems in obtaining the requisite commercial financing. 


48, During the fiscal year 1977/78, Canada provided relief for C$ 3.526 
million of debt service due from Pakistan. This debt relief consisted 
of C$ 2.498 million of export credits refinanced for 10 years at 6 per 
cent interest, C$ 1.028 million of ODA lending rescheduled for 50 years 
at 0 per cent interest and, to achieve the internationally agreed upon 
overall grant element of 62 per cent, a cash grant of C$ 855 thousand. 


ce PRIVATE FLOWS AT MARKET TERMS 


(a) Major Trends 


49. The book value of Canadian direct investment in LDCs rose by U.S: 
$390 million. Of this total, U.S. $200 million represented new capital 
outflows, and U.S. $190 million reinvested earnings. The increase in 
direct investment was predominantly in LDCs in the Americas and Asia, 
accounting respectively for 60 per cent and 35 per cent of the total. 
Excluding reinvested earnings, direct investment in the Americas was con- 
centrated in manufacturing, followed by petroleum and other industries. 
In Asia, direct investment flows (excluding reinvested earnings) were 
primarily by companies in the mining and smelting industries, followed 

by petroleum and other industries. 
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ou Loans by Canadian banks, net of repayments, in both Canadian 
and foreign currencies, amounted to U.S. $493 million, compared 

with U.S. $749 million in 1976. As in previous years, the bulk of 
these transactions represented loans to developing countries of the 
Americas. Canadian currency transactions accounted for outflows of 
U.S. $17 million compared with outflows of U.S. $55 million in 1976, 
and foreign currency transactions for outflows of U.S. $476 million 
compared with U.S. $694 million in 1976. 


(b) Policies 


51. During the past few years Canada has increased official encour- 
agement of private investments in developing countries by Canadian 
companies, with particular emphasis on joint ventures. In addition 

to the provision of export loans and export credit insurance, the 
Export Development Corporation provides non-commercial risk insur- 
ance to Canadian companies interested in overseas investment. An 

EDC foreign investment insurance contract insures the investor against 
losses resulting from expropriation, inconvertability of currency and 
war, revolution and insurrection. The Corporation's liability ceiling 
for the program, originally set at Canadian $50 million, has recently 
been raised to Canadian $250 million and, by the end of 1977, aggregate 
coverage had reached $192 million. 


02. With respect to fiscal measures, Canada has at present compre- 
hensive double taxation conventions with seven developing countries 
and is negotiating an additional twenty-three such conventions. While 
individual agreements may differ, the conventions normally reduce and 
put a ceiling on the rate of withholding tax that may be imposed on 
dividends, interest and royalties paid by a resident of one country 

to a resident of the other. The conventions also provide for specific 
mechanisms to avoid double taxation, normally by way of a credit. In 
addition, Canada's tax treaties with developing countries provide 

for 'tax sparing’ whereby credit is given in Canada for certain taxes 
which, by virtue of specific incentive legislation, have not been 
collected by the developing country. 


53. The Business and Industry Division of CIDA continues to offer a 
re-investment incentive program for the benefit of Canadian business- 

es interested in establishing or expanding their operations in developing 

countries. The provisions of this program are examined in some detail 

in para 11]below. 
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4, COOPERATION WITH VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


54. The objective of the Non-Governmental Organizations (NGO) pro- 
gram is to expand Canadian involvement in international development 
by encouraging NGOs and their members to participate actively in 
international development projects which respond to needs expressed 
by citizens of the third world. To this end, the NGO program has 
been instrumental in channelling more than C$ 100 million per year 
to the developing world. 


95. As the NGO program has grown, it has played an increasingly 
important part in CIDA's total development effort, and this trend is 
expected to continue. It is generally agreed that this vehicle of 
assistance can be especially innovative and flexible because of its 
non-governmental nature. Also, NGO programs directly reach and involve 
the most disadvantaged people in developing countries, and encourage 
self-reliance in practical and productive ways. 


96. In 1977, over 240 Canadian NGOs received CIDA financial assistance 
for more than 1,160 projects in 104 countries. The value of these 
projects was some C$ 252 million including second and third year funding, 
toward which CIDA provided C$ 42.3 million in 1977 and the NGOs almost 

C$ 46 million. CIDA funds usually match the cash raised by the NGOs 

for international development work from the private sector; however, 

some projects receive high-ratio funding if they are particularly in- 
novative or if they originate in NGOs which have certain specialized 
skills but no fund-raising base. 


57. Four provincial governments (i.e., British Colombia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba) have, in recent years, contributed gener- 
ously to NGO programs in developing countries on a "matching grant basis". 
These and other provincial governments have also worked with NGOs in 
providing emergency or disaster relief. 


III. BASIC HUMAN NEEDS 
(a) Policies 


98. Canada's Strategy for International Development Cooperation is 
intended to provide a policy framework for the elaboration of programs 
designed to promote the overall development process in the developing 
countries. Since its adoption in September, 1975, the Strategy has 
evolved along three broad themes: (a) the strengthening of mutual 
bilateral relations between Canada and her aid partners, (b) the encour- 
agement of self-reliant development, and (c) the satisfaction of basic 
human needs. 
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59. The importance of Basic Human Needs as a policy-perspective is 
clear in the Strategy. Point 5, for example, emphasizes that the 
objective of Canada's development assistance program is to foster 
economic growth in a manner that will produce a wide distribution of 
benefits enhancing the quality of life of all sectors of developing 
country populations. Point 7 calls for a greater emphasis on the 
most crucial problems of development including food production and 
distribution, rural development, education, public health and demo- 
graphy. Point 8 states that the bulk of bilateral aid resources 
would continue to be directed to the poorest countries. 


(b) Implementation 


60. Canada's approach to the implementation of BHN policies has to 
date relied more on the integration of BHN considerations into stan- 
dard program and project development procedures than on the issuance 

of any specific operational guidelines in this respect. For "program" 
countries, the regularly-prepared "country program reviews" and 
“country program updates" are designed to address not only the economic 
circumstances and requirements of the country in question but also the 
country's social situation and the anticipated social impact of Canada's 
development assistance program in terms of productive employment 
generation, equitable income distribution, ability to reach target 
groups, etc. These studies also examine the recipient's own develop- 
ment planning and the extent to which the country's policies and pro- 
grams reflect a commitment to broad based development and a concern for 
basic human needs. At the project level, the critical review of in- 
dividual project submissions goes beyond the simple assessment of economic 
and technical metit to include an appraisal of the project's social 
benefits and implications. 


fc) wilalttattives 


61. In the context of both formal and informal consultations with 
recipient countries, development partners are made aware of Canada's 
interest in basic human needs - relevant activities. Reaction to in- 
dications that action programs for meeting basic human needs will be 
given special consideration is generally favourable and tends to be a 
function of the degree of coincidence between Canadian preferences and 
the recipients’ own development priorities. Where reservations are 
expressed they tend to centre on the relationship between a basic human 
needs focus and donor ability to transfer the appropriate resources. 

In particular, recipients are concerned that the typically high local 
cost component of basic needs oriented projects could bring about an in- 
creased requirement for recipient contribution to development projects. 
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(d). Allocations 


62. Within Canada's bilateral assistance program, the emphasis in 

the allocation of aid funds towards basic human needs oriented projects 
tends to vary with the specific goals and resources of each regional 
programming area. 


63. In the Latin America program, for example, a major aim is to con- 
sOlidate and increase programs in the poorest South America countries. 
The level of commitments to Haiti, Bolivia and Honduras are expected 

to more than double by 1980. In Bolivia, the Latin America Division 
has assisted Bolivia in the identification and formulation of pro- 
jects which have a high potential for satisfying the basic needs of the 
poorest, especially in those sectors which are compatible with Canadian 
expertise such as agriculture, forestry and energy. 


64. In Haiti, Canadian bilateral efforts focus on rural development, 
Soil conservation, food aid, energy, and institutional support to in- 

crease the efficiency of local government agencies in their efforts to 
improve living and working conditions of poor Haitian population. 


65. In Honduras the CIDA program iscoriented towards agricultural 
and forestry sectors; the feasibility of initiating a Honduran in- 
tegrated rural development project is presently being studied. 


66. The current CIDA program in Colombia aims to encourage local 
efforts which favour the poorest 50% of the country's rural population, 
especially in such sectors as: agriculture, forestry and fishing. The 
$14 million integrated rural development project in the Cordoba/Sucre 
region of Colombia as well as the Haitian rural development projects 
and the possible Honduran initiative show a significant Latin American 
Division commitment to projects addressing the needs of the agricultural 
poor. 


by. In the Commonwealth Africa program, public utilities, especially 
transportation and energy, have been traditional sectors of concentration, 
but in recent years there has been a growing trend towards agriculturea 
and rural development and towards water resources. Agriculture alone 
accounted for 20% of funds approved during 1977/78. 


68. The Division provides programme and project assistance to many 
LLDCs and MSAs, notably Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi and Tanzania. There 
are also smaller programmes in countries such as Ethiopia and Sudan. 
Activities in all of these countries tend to focus to a considerable 
extent on basic human needs projects, while at the same time providing 
essential infrastructure for economic growth. 
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69. Substantial assistance is offered for the development of water 
Supplies for human consumption, notably in Ghana, Tanzania, Kenya 

and Malawi, and it is anticipated that involvement in this sector 
will remain at a high level in the coming years. One of the largest 
projects in the water sector is the Upper Region Water Supply Project 
in Ghana to which some $19 m. has already been committed, and which 
could see further extensions in the coming years. The project aims 
to provide clean water supplies to almost the entire population of one 
million people in the Upper Region. CIDA involvement in the Upper 
Region is now expanding into primary health care as a result of the 
water supply project. 


70. The Thaba Tseka integrated rural development project in Lesotho 
promises to exemplify the basic human needs orientation within the 
Commonwealth Africa Division. A primary goal of the project is to 
raise living and working conditions in the area through increasing 

the quality of livestock and rangeland often by the introduction of 
technological innovations appropriate to the social, economic and 
physical environment of the region. The Thaba Tseka project also pro- 
vides for the development of a low cost primary health care delivery 
system and for a Functional Literacy School. 


71. Similarly in the Francophone Africa program sectors with a 
direct impact on Basic Human Needs such as agriculture are being 
emphasized. The broad agriculture sector, including the rural develop- 
ment projects under way in Mali (Kaarta) and Rwanda (Mutara) makes up 
approximately one quarter of the divisional commitment for 1977/78. 
Projected agricultural disbursements for the 1978/81 IPF period are 
expected to represent 31.7 per cent of Canada's assistance program in 
Francophone Africa. Upgrading of local fishing, forestry and agri- 
cultural sectors in Senegal and a comprehensive Crop Protection pro- 
gram in Upper Volta, Mali and Niger are further examples of projects 
which relate directly to a Basic Human Needs approach in the Franco- 
phone Africa Division. 


72. An increasing emphasis on the agricultural sector is also evident 
in Canada's assistance program in Asia. In the 1978/83 planning 

period, it is anticipated that one quarter of overall regional pro- 
gramming and, in some countries (#.e., Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and Nepal) 
as much as one-half of total project commitments will be directed towards 
the agricultural sector. Complementing this activity, the five year 
planning horizon also provides for a substantial build-up of rural 
transportation and communications infrastructure. 


73. A major focus of the Caribbean program is the generation of pro- 
ductive employment opportunities through expansion of the industrial base. 
Examples of basic needs oriented projects in the Caribbean include 
initiatives designed to upgrade the Regional Fisheries industry and to 
establish the feasibility of an integrated rural development scheme 
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in the Belize valley. In Barbados, a Canadian sponsored project is 
developing the requisite technology to produce fibre board from 
Sugar cane pulp. The project is expected not only to provide a 
source of productive income and employment for the local population 
but also to reduce the area's relaince on imported building products. 


74, As noted in last year's memorandum, CIDA's multilateral program 
is providing increasing levels of support to international agencies 

and institutions concerned with a number of priority sectors - in par- 
ticular, agriculture and renewable resources, health and population. 
Canadian assistance to, for example, UNICEF and the World Food Program 
continued to increase in 1977 and the newly-created International 

Fund for Agricultural Development benefited from a significant initial 
contribution from Canada. The member organizations of the Consultative 
Group on International Agricultural Research also continued to be major 
recipients of Canadian multilateral assistance. 


75. The voluntary agencies or Non-Governmental Organizations (NGO) 
Division of CIDA has played an important and anh growing role in 
rural based, basic needs programming. In conjunction with more than 
240 Canadian NGOs, the Division is involved in more than 1000 projects 
including the construction of nutritional education/public health 
centres in Costa Rica, irrigation and afforestation projects in India 
and the development of small industry cooperatives in Colombia. Re- 
flecting the Division's requirement that supported projects must con- 
tribute to increased self-reliance among the poorer segments of the 
population, over 80 per cent of NGO projects are in the agricultural, 
rural and community development, health, education and small business/ 
cooperatives development sectors. 


(e) Women in Development 


76. Canada's Policy on Women in Levelopment addresses itself to the 
neediest women and their families in the poorest regions of the world. 
The policy stresses the equitable integration of men and women in the 
development process and directs the active participation of women in 
Agency planning, program execution, modification and assessment. 


77. Recognizing that women are agents of development in terms of their 
majority contribution to food production, child rearing and the quality 
of practical work in their communities, Canada feels that the unique 
needs and capabilities of women in the Third World must be more fully 
appreciated as a key determinant of the success of infrastructural and 
social development initiatives. To this end, CIDA sponsored a Colloquium 
in June of 1977 bringing together representatives of eleven donor 
agencies to review their Various approaches to the integration of women 
in development. This meeting succeeded in identifying 13 major areas 

of concern for which an action plan was subsequently developed at a 
special DAC meeting in March of 1978. 
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78. Also during 1977 a review of Agency programs was conducted for 
Purposes of determining to what extent the participation of women 

Was encouraged in individual projects and what scope existed for 
intensification. The review indicated that the degree of initiative 
varied between the different Agency programs with the most widespread 
efforts to integrate women and men into the benefits of development 
being made in the NGO and International NGO programs. To varying 
degrees, CIDA's bilateral activities included planned programs of 
direct impact upon women and their families in accordance with Agency 
policy directives. In some regions, however, there was particular 
difficulty in reconciling the dictates of the policy with the socio- 
cultural situation of the countries in question. 


(f) International Position 


79. At the OECD/DAC High Level Meeting in October 1977 Canada re- 
confirmed that self reliance and the satisfaction of basic needs will 

be priority concerns in the planning and implementation of development 
projects and programs. Canada endorsed the conclusion that the success- 
ful implementation of a comprehensive basic human needs program would 
depend on the direction of a substantially increased share of ODA to 
basic needs projects and a focus on priority countries (notably the 
poorest LDCs), key sectors and flexible transfer mechanisms. 


80. Canada endorsed the International Labor Organization's Declaration 
of Principles and Programmes for Action for a Basic Needs Strategy of 
Development at the World Employment Conference in June 1976 and will con- 
tinue to support the ongoing work of the ILO in the field of basic human 
needs. 


IV. SCIENTIFIC, TECHNOLOGICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 
Iie SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL COOPERATION 


a) Activities of the IDRC 


81. The International Development Research Centre was established by 
the Canadian Parliament in 1970 as a public corporation whose particular 
mandate is to stimulate and support research in, by and for the benefit 
of developing countries. Specifically, research support by the Centre 

is directed at improving the well-being of people by adapting and 
applying science and technology to their needs. The Centre also Supports 
programs to build human and institutional capacity to pursue these goals. 
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82. Centre-supported projects are approved by a 21 member Board 
of Governors composed of 11 Canadians and 10 international members. 
During 1977 the Board approved 176 projects requiring expenditures 
totalling C$ 24.5 million. This brings the total number of projects 
approved up to the end of 1977 to 678 representing a total commit- 
ment of some C$ 114.9 million. Of this number, some 127 projects 
had been completed at the end of 1977, and many others were contin- 
uing in a second or third phase. 


83. To date approximately 40 per cent of Centre project funds have 
been allocated in Asia, 22 per cent in Africa, 20 per cent in Latin 
America and the Caribbean, 11 per cent to global projects, and some 

8 per cent in support of research carried out at Canadian institutions. 
Sectorally, the Centre has put about 44 per cent of its project funds 
into its agriculture, food and nutrition sciences program, 27 per cent 
for social sciences, 16 per cent of health Sciences, and 12 per cent 
for information sciences. 


84. Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Sciences: Since 1970 the pro- 


gram's major emphasis has been on research to improve agriculture in 

the semi-arid regions. The Centre assisted in creating an 11-country 
network in Africa for research in savannah forestry - an important 

part of the battle against the spread of the deserts that threatens 

huge areas of Africa and Asia. Emphasis has also been placed on research 
to improve the native crops of these areas, grains, pulses and legumes 
that have hitherto been largely neglected by researchers. 


85. Substantial contributions have also been made to the development 
of another staple tropical food crop, cassava, also known as manioc 
and tapioca. In Latin America the Centre is similarly supporting 
research into indigenous crops such as the highly nutritious quinoa 
grown in the High Andes since the time of the Incas. 


86. Aquaculture is another area of concentration. In India the 
Centre is supporting a highly successful village fishpond program 

that has enabled villagers to increase yields by up to 20 times, and 
in the Pilippines last year another Centre-supported project succeeded 
in breeding milkfish in captivity for the first time. The fish are 

a food staple in Southeast Asia. 


Shs Cooperation among agricultural scientists is one of the primary 
objectives of the program, and wherever possible it assists in setting 

up networks of scientists working in similar fields. Much of the 
program's research support is also related to, or directly involved 

with work being carried out by the 10 International Agricultural Research 
Centres supported by the Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
Research, of which IDRC is a member. 
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88. Health Sciences: The program has several areas of concentrat- 
ion. In the field of water supply and sanitation the Centre has 
taken the lead in the development of simple technology. At Waterloo 
University a Centre grant enabled a multi-disciplinary group of 
researchers to develop a simple, reliable water pump that could be 
manufactured in developing countries at low cost. The pump is now 
undergoing extensive field testing. Elsewhere in Africa the Centre 
has brought together a network of researchers to develop sanitary 
toilets that do not require expensive sewerage systems. 


89, Coupled with such research is the need for better health educat- 
ion and simplified health care delivery systems. The Centre contributes 
to a number of pilot schemes in this field in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. Among them, one in Colombia has developed a series of simple 
health instruments that increase the effectiveness of paramedics many 
times over. 


90. The development of new contraceptive techniques is another 
important part of the program, and a number of promising projects 
are underway with Centre support, particularly in India where real 
progress is being made. 


91. Social Sciences and Human Resources: The aim of this program 

is to assist the peoples of the Third World, especially rural peoples, 
to adopt to modernization and change. The focus is on studies leading 
to strategies that aim at a balanced development between urban and 

rural areas. Equally important is the formation of appropriate policies 
regarding science and technology - a multi-country study of this kind 
has just been completed with Centre support. 


92. In Asia the program has supported the development of a low-cost, 
more effective system of delivering primary education to rural areas. 
Named "Project Impact", the experiment has been so successful that it 
has attracted wide attention and a first attempt at replicating the 
Impact system in a different milieu is soon to be undertaken in Jamaica. 


93. The program also supports considerable research into the social 
and economic aspects of such issues as family planning, population, food 
distribution and consumption, housing, transportation, and agrarian reform. 


94. Information Sciences: The main thrust of this program is to assist 
developing countries to participate in the worldwide scientific and tech- 
nical information services such as AGRIS, the UN's agricultural information 
system. Numerous projects assist countries in establishing, or strengthen- 
ing, their data acquisition and handling capabilities, and in establishing 
regional information networks. The program also Supports specialized in- 
formation centres - vital repositories of information on subjects as 
diverse as family planning and ferrocement. 
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95. Publications: Disseminating the results of the research it 
Supports is a vital part of the Centre's work. Some 100 monographs, 
technical studies and policymakers booklets were published in the 
past 7 years, and last year saw the launching of a monthly science 
news feature service specially written for newspapers and journals 

in the developing world. The Centre has also supported a number of 
regional seminars for journalists to encourage writing on Science and 
development in the Third World news media. 


b) CIDA's Activities 


96. As part of its efforts to improve Canadian participation in 
areas of science and technology for broad-based development, CIDA is 
investigating alternatives to conventional. means in key sectors such 
as agriculture, fisheries, energy and rural hydraulics. Often in con- 
junction with the IDRC and other federal institutions, seminars are 
organized with a view to promoting a better understanding of technol- 
ogical alternatives, their potential and the problems normally 
associated with their development and dissemination. 


97. At the international level, the subject of science and technology 
has received considerable attention. CIDA has played an active role in 
developing Canada's position for the ongoing Code of Conduct on the 
Transfer of Technology exercise taking place under UNCTAD auspices. In 
respect of the forthcoming U.N. Conference on Science and Technology for 
Development, CIDA has been a participant in the official Canadian delegat- 
ions to the preparatory conferences and has been given interdepartmental 
authority to assume the lead role in developing the Canadian position on 
the majority of sub-items on the official agenda. Of direct relevance 
to CIDA will be a discussion of Canadian scientific and technological 
Capacity and the role of science and technology in the aid program. 


(i) Bilateral Program 


98. Most CIDA projects contain elements of transfer of technology, 
either in the form of hard or software. A number of projects lending 
support to research activities and high-level training are examined in 
the following paragraphs. In most cases, the objectives pursued are 
increased, more varied food production, and prospective uses of renew- 
able resources. 


99°. In the past year, continued bilateral support was granted for 
research in wheat production in east and central Africa, rapeseed 
farming in Peru, the protection of vegetable crops in the Sahel and 
improved dry land farming in India. 
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100. In the field of fisheries an important project was carried out 
in 1977 in cooperation with the Instituto del Mar del Peru (IMARPE), 
the Federal Department of the Environment and Dalhousie University. 
Its purpose was to study the interaction of the "Anchovetta", a local 
species of anchovies, with their environment, and review the regulat- 
ions governing their catch. 


101. Now in its final stage, another project provides for the estab- 
lishment of a National Inland Fisheries Institute in Thailand. Its 
purpose is to manage, improve and expand the productive potential of 
Thailand's fresh-water fisheries resources through the development of 
a sound program of training, applied research and primary extension 
services to aquaculturists. 


102. A third project, well underway, encourages fresh water fisheries 
development in El Salvador. As a complement and extension to CIDA's 
Support of the School of Fisheries at La Union, the project provides 
for a study of local species, their environment and interaction, the 
choice of the most appropriate instruments and techniques of breeding 
and a study of the prerequisites to the establishment of a viable 
commercial fisheries network. 


103. The experience gained through CIDA projects so far shows that 
aquaculture is a field where the adaptation of Canadian techniques 

May pose certain problems. These are linked, for the most part, to 

the broad-based, intensive approach and purposes prevalent in aqua- 
culture development in the Third World, as opposed to the more selective 
options normally retained in Canada. 


104. CIDA's Bilateral Program is promoting an interest in more rational 
uses of energy sources such as charcoal, and is studying the benefits 
of implementing, often through combination, alternative concepts such 
as biomass, windpower and solar converters. The Agency is also directly 
involved in the establishment of small, woodfired electricity generating 
stations in Sumatra and is exploring similar opportunities in Bolivia. 


(ii) Multilateral Program 


105. Agricultural research has continued to be the main area of Multi- 
lateral assistance in 1977. Canada now ranks second among the more than 
thirty countries supporting research through the Consultative Group on 
International Agricultural Research. As alluded to before, continued 
Support has also been lent to the UN and other international and regional 
institutions for their technical training programs, and to the WHO for 
both its health and population research efforts; in this latter sector, a 
contribution has also been made to the International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Populations. 
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(iii) Canadian Non-Governmental Organizations 


106. A number of Canadian NGOs have, ona cost-sharing basis, re- 
ceived CIDA support for research and training in poorer countries. 
Improved food production and the use of local renewable resources are 
the objectives most frequently pursued. 


107. Within the first category is an ongoing study of the potential 
diversification of winter crops in Bangladesh. Preliminary research 
' has demonstrated the feasibility of growing peanuts, sweet potatoes 
and other products in certain regions during the winter season. The 
next steps are to evaluate the economic potential of such products, 
plan their integration into the agricultural cycle and distribution 
network and look into improved warehousing facilities, marketing and 
so on. The "Nutrition Supplement Processing Plant" in Ecuador was 
initiated with a similar objective. It includes the testing of a 
new technology to make a milk-oats-soya food supplement for broad- 
based consumption. 


108. "Green Carpet" is the self-explanatory title of an integrated 
project in the Sahel dealing with hydrography and the use of solar 
energy. In 1977, CIDA also contributed to the organization of a 
technical course in solar energy conversion. Course participants 
from several countries were familiarized with recent research and 
development findings in this field. 


109. CESO, the Canadian Executive Service Overseas continued to 
receive CIDA financial support which, in 1977, amounted to $1.4 
million. In that year, more than 280 short-term placements of highly- 
Skilled volunteers were made. 


(iv) International Non-Governmental Organizations Program 


110. Over the three years of its existence, the International NGO 

Program has consistently sought to promote self-reliance, notably through 
the strengthening of indigenous managerial and organizational capabilities. 
A more recent and complementary aspect of the program relates to the 
development of scientific and technological capabilities, an activity 

in which an increasing number of professional NGOs are involved. Under 
the auspices of the program, training has been offered in a variety of 
fields including the interpretation of remote sensing data, hydrology 

and the adaptation of local materials for construction and industrial 

uses. 
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rae INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


111. The Business and Industry Division of CIDA has remained very 
active in the operation of its Pre-Investment Incentive Program where- 
by Canadian firms are encouraged to establish or expand operations 

in the developing countries either through joint ventures or other 
forms of business cooperation. The program provides for assistance 

in two stages, that is, for "Starter Studies" or preliminary investi- 
gations of project possibilities, and for more detailed "feasibility 
studies". Since the inception of the program seven years ago, 200 
applications of the former type have been approved, and 50 for the 
latter. As a result fourteen Canadian investments have been made by 
Canadian entrepreneurs, and a number of others are now being considered. 
The Experimental Program of Industrial Cooperation (EPIC) outlined in 
the Memorandum for 1976, has also been the subject of continued 
activities. 


112. During the past year, the Division has been very active in govern- 
mental discussions concerning the development of a more broadly based 
program of industrial cooperation. New arrangements would include a 
more substantial list of services under the Pre-investment Incentive 
Program and, potentially, facilities to assist Canadian companies in 

the actual financing and development of their projects in developing 
countries. 


iA PUBLIC INFORMATION 


113. The momentum of C.1.D.A.'s efforts to communicate openly to the 
public was maintained during the year despite the tendency of domestic 
issues to become the main concern of many Canadians. The Agency's 
information policy is based on telling the public, fully and frankly, 

of policies, procedures and programs related to Canada's contribution 

to international aid. Information issued by the Agency passes to the 
public both indirectly, through the channel of the mass media of 
communications, and directly, by the use of publications, films, exhibits 
and audio-visual productions. To develop journalists capable of inter- 
preting the problems of the Third World to their readers, full cooperation 
continued to be given to the faculties of journalism of Université Laval 
and the University of Western Ontario for providing international develop- 
ment seminars and courses. C.I.D.A. participated as co-producer with 
Radio-Canada of a 13-program television series on the world's agricultural 
problems. Three films were produced on Canadian aid projects in Lesotho, 
Malawi and Pakistan and two television news clips, both dealing with 
Botswana, produced jointly with private voluntary organizations for use 

by 60 television stations. Particular efforts were made to reach schools 
by offering multi-media kits and other educational material that graphically 
illustrate the social and economic disparities between the least developed 
countries and the industrialized countries. A new multi-media kit, 
"Reshaping the Future - Towards a New Economic Order", was produced and 
extensively used by teachers and development education groups in all parts 
of Canada. 
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114. The Public Participation Program run by CIDA's Non-Governmental 
Organizations Division continued its efforts to promote Canadian 
Support for international development cooperation and to encourage 
greater public awareness of development issues and problems through 
participation in NGO's institution and community groups. Priority 

in funding is given to projects and programs that: 


- promote the involvement of people in major sectors of the 
public, geographical areas and organizations not yet 
engaged in international development cooperation; 


- include as an integral purpose the mobilization of direct, 
practical support for development work overseas in the 
form of funding and/or contributions in kind from the 
Canadian private sector. 


115. The provincial councils in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 

Ontario and Quebec have continued to expand their respective develop- 
ment education programmes. The councils have been able to coordinate 

the various organizations operating in each province and have established 
programs that cater to the interests of individual communities. The 
development of the provincial councils has contributed significantly to 
the overall growth in the program. 


116. Programs undertaken by mass-membership organizations, such as the 
cooperatives and labour movements, have continued to develop, and rep- 
resent an important new sector of the general public. Furthermore, some 
professional organizations are beginning to establish development educat- 
ion programmes in an effort to encourage their membership to develop an 
international focus. 


Vis AID MANAGEMENT 
(a) Administrative Modifications 


117. In the face of a rapidly expanding aid program and a corresponding 
increase in the complexity of the issues affecting international develop- 
ment, the Agency initiated, in late 1976, an in-depth review of its 
management structure and of the mechanisms used to deliver the Canadian 
aid program. Completed in October of 1977, the Corporate Review intro- 
duced a series of short and long term structural and operational changes 
designed to improve the effectiveness of Canada's aid program thraugh 
increased integration of the Agency's program activities, rationalization 
of its technical and advisory support services and further improvement 

of its financial control and planning functions. A number of these 
changes are reviewed in the following paragraphs. 
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118. Subject to the requisite approval procedures, the Corporate 
Review will result in a number of structural changes designed to more 
fully integrate the Agency's program activities. At the senior 
management level, the Corporate Review provided for the responsibilities 
of the Executive Vice-President to be reformulated to include the co- 
ordination of program activities that cross Branch lines. This new 
position, entitled Senior Vice-President, has now been established. 

At the program level, the responsibility for the administration of all 
food aid activities will come under one responsibility centre in the 
Multilateral Programs Branch and the position of Coordinator, Federal- 
Provincial Relations has been established in the Policy Branch. Addit- 
jonal structural changes directed towards the integration of program 
management functions in the Agency include the transfer of the respon- 
sibility for relating to multilateral policy institutions to the Policy 
Branch and of the responsibility for funding a number of international 
NGOs to the International NGO Division of the Special Programs Branch. 


119. Corresponding changes in the Agency's planning procedures have 

heen introduced to complement the structural changes discussed in the 
orevious paragraph. The agency's annual submission to Cabinet will 
henceforth take the form of an integrated allocations memorandum present- 
ing an overall picture of CIDA's funding requirements for the coming 
fiscal year. In previous years, a separate Cabinet submission was 
prepared only for the bilateral program. 


120. One of the major changes flowing from the Corporate Review was 

the creation of the Resources Branch - one organizational unit bringing 
together all the technical and advisory support functions of the Agency. 
Operating within a project management framework, the sectoral organ- 
ization of the Resources Branch is intended to complement the geographic 
specialization of the area divisons within the Bilateral Branch. After 
a transitional period, the Resources Branch will be decentralized into 
individual Resource Divisions within each of three geographic branches 
within Bilateral. The three geographic branches - Asia, Africa and the 
Americas will represent a consolidation of the existing five branch 
structure and will each be headed by an Area Vice-President. 


121. In last year's memorandum, mention was made of improvements to 
CIDA's financial management practices pursuant to recommendations by the 
Auditor General of Canada in his 1976 Annual Report. Continuing in this 
vein, the Corporate Review provided for all financial management functions 
performed by the Finance and Administration Branch to be transferred to a 
new Comptroller's Branch. Also during 1977, the Agency launched the 
development of a new Financial and Management Information System designed 
to facilitate the introduction of a more stringent financial contro] 
mechanism. 
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(b) Policy Formulation, Programming and Implementation 


122. In addition to structural changes noted inthe preceding section, 

the Corporate Review addressed itself to the question of administrative 
arrangements for policy formulation and implementation. In the light 

of the findings of the Corporate Review, the Program Branches will 
henceforth be responsible for the formulation of policies governing 

their programs. The Policy Branch will be responsible for developing 
global policy directions and for coordinating the resolution of policy 
questions affecting more than one branch. Similarly, as concerns 

program evaluation, the Program Branches will be responsible for 

managing and/or conducting their own evaluation; the Policy Branch 

will be responsible for Standardizing the quality of the evaluation 
methodology of Program Branches; for coordinating and integrating the 
evaluation findings of Program Branches for dissemination throughout 

the Agency; for ensuring the adequate relationship between the Program 
Branch Assessment and the Allocations Memorandum; for ensuring the 
adequacy of evaluation expertise in the field; and finally, for developing 
and directing independent special evaluations of any CIDA program, project 
or activity as requested by the President. 


123. Last year's memorandum noted a trend towards increased use of 
non-governmental executing agents for the implementation of bilateral 
assistance projects. This practice is, of course, implicit to the 
Operation of CIDA's NGO program and is expected to assume greater 
Significance in bilateral] project assistance. In a number of instances, 
non-governmental executing agents have been contracted to continue 
successful NGO initiatives within the framework of a bilateral develop- 
ment assistance agreement. 


124. The 1976 memorandum also noted the increased frequency with which 
Canada has entered into "multi-bi" and "co-financing" arrangements with 
other aid donors. For a number of reasons, joint ventures with other 
bilateral and multilateral aid agencies have assumed an increased Sig- 
nificance in Canada's development cooperation program. In some instances, 
for example, the achievement of certain goals of CIDA's country programming 
may require the acquisition of technical capabilities and expertise not 
readily available in Canada. There are also situations where the sheer 
scale of a particular development project exceeds the administrative, fin- 
ancial and technical capabilities of an individual donor and thus can only 
be achieved through the cooperation of several donor agencies. From the 
recipient's point of view as well, the coordination of efforts involved in 
many multi-bi and co-financing projects is regarded as one means of re- 
ducing the administrative burden of development projects. An outline of 

a number of projects co-financed with Arab donors is provided in the 1976 
memorandum (para 104ff). 
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125. The Agency, in part through the establishment of the office of 
Coordinator, Federal-Provincial Relations, is also attempting to generate 
greater dialogue on aid matters with provincial governments. Areas 

of particular mutual interest include agricultural development, the 
provision of human resources to CIDA projects, NGO initiatives, emer- 
gency relief and - through the education system - measures to increase 
awareness of international development issues. 


126. In relative terms, CIDA's planning and implementation authorities 
are, at present, highly centralized. As a result of the Corporate 
Review, a decision has been taken to review the divison of responsi- 
bilities between Ottawa and resident field missions with a view to 
strengthening field representation and transferring greater planning 
and implementation authority to the field. Also, as mentioned in 

last year's memorandum, the new Mission Administered Funds program 
initiated in 1976/77 continues to produce satisfactory results. Under 
the program, up to C$ 200,000 per country per year is available for 
scholarships and training awards and for small development projects 
(i.e., up to C$ 25,000) identified and administered by resident field 
missions. 


(c) Non-ODA Forms of Cooperation 


127. In addition to the industrial co-operation program referred to in 
para 111 above, Canada is at present negotiating a cost recoverable 
technical assistance program with the Government of Nigeria. The pro- 
gram, which will be administered by the Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, has two components. A completely cost recoverable com- 
ponent will provide for the placement of 500 Nigerian trainees per year 
for three years beginning in 1978/79. A cost shared component will 
provide for the establishment of a "Technical Co-operation Fund" for the 
purpose of financing the foreign exchange cost of recruiting operational 
personnel from Canada for the Public Service of Nigeria. 


(d) Interdepartmental Framework 


128. Overall coordination of both aid and non-aid aspects of Canada's 
relations with the developing countries is assured by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Economic Relations with the Developing Countries 
Matters of broader foreign policy formulation and coordination are con- 
sidered by the Deputy-Minister level Foreign Policy Committee, while aid 
specific issues and operational matters are subject to the consideration 

of the high-level Canadian International Development Board and/or the 
senior-level Interdepartmental Committee on Development Assistance. The 
Departments of External Affairs, Industry, Trade and Commerce, Finance 

and CIDA are represented on all these committees. The Treasury Board 
Secretariat, the Privy Council Office, the Bank of Canada and other depart- 
ments and agencies with special interests in aid or relations with develop- 
ing countries (e.g., Agriculture, National Health and Welfare, Labour, 

the Canadian Employment and Immigration Commission, the Export Develop- 
ment Corporation and the International Development Research Centre) 
participate where appropriate. 


che] 


129, CIDA is also an active participant in a number of ad hoc inter- 
departmental] committees dealing with such matters as the Common Fund, 
preparations for UNCTAD V and UNCSTD, the Overview Committee, etc. 
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(b) 


I. MAJOR ORIENTATIONS 
Introduction 


Although Canada's assistance program dates back to the post-war 
years, its growth in size and scope has been particularly marked 
since 1968, the year in which the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA) came into being as successor to the 
“External Aid Office". This was followed by the 1968-69 foreign 
policy review and the resulting "White Paper” of 1970 in which 
the Government of Canada reiterated its commitment to 
international development assistance. The policy statement also 
reflected a number of special factors and circumstances of the 
time. Notable among these were the Pearson Commission Report on 
International Development (1969) and the United Nations Action 
Program for the Second Development Decade (1970). 


The White Paper noted that "the Government regards the economic 
and social development of the developing countries as the primary 
objective of the Canadian assistance programme ... towards this 
objective, all allocations and commitments of development 
assistance funds should be measured chiefly against criteria 
relating to the improvement of economic and social conditions in 
the recipient countries.” This thrust of development co- 
operation policy was reaffirmed by the “Strategy for 
International Development Co-operation, 1975-80". 


The Strategy reflected the many changes that had taken place, 
both domestically and internationally, in the five years since 
the adoption of the White Paper. New elements that characterized 
the second half of the decade included the constraints in the 
economic environment generally and the need for reorientations so 
as to ensure greater effectiveness and flexibility of the aid 
program. Against this background, while reiterating the 
Government's commitment to development assistance, the year 1981, 
in important respects (e.g., budgetary planning, program 
strategy), represented a new chapter in the continuing evolution 
of Canada's international development co-operation. 


Evolving Dimensions of Aid Strategy 


From its modest beginnings in the late 1940s, and well into the 
1950s, the focus of Canada's international development assistance 
was largely on food aid and technical assistance. In the 1960s 
and 70s, this orientation shifted in favor of large-scale 
projects to create the physical infrastructure of roads, 
communications, power generation, etc. While these were 
essential to provide the foundation on which to build a process 
of economic and social development, to sustain it, the people of 
the developing countries should have the opportunity to become 
more active participants in the process. Recognizing this, the 
focus of Canada's development co-operation with the Third World 
in the 1980s is progressively moving toward addressing such 
priority issues as agriculture and rural development, training 
and human resource development generally, energy, and other key 
areas of concern, e.g., health and social development. 


Kc) 


Budgetary Planning and Control 


As noted in our memorandum for last year, in 1980, the Government 
introduced a new system for financial planning, management and 
control, entitled the "Policy and Expenditure Management System" 
(PEMS). The system was a response to the Government's concern as 
regards the sharp rise in Government expenditures during the 
1970s and the general realization that inadequate advance 
planning and priority-setting had led to growing deficits and 
loss of control over expenditures. Its objectives are: 


- to ensure that decisions to implement new policies and 
programs are made in clear recognition of resource 
availabilities and constraints in current and future years, as 
well as the relative priorities of the Government; 


- to increase control by Ministers over the use of public funds 
by ensuring that departments submit program options supporting 
stated Government priorities, together with their estimated 
costs for review and decision; and 


- to ensure that existing programs are rationalized, 
reformulated or even abandoned in light of periodic 
evaluations and of the Government's current and future 
priorities. 


With these goals in mind, the PEMS: (i) sets out, in a long-term 
fiscal plan of revenues and expenditures, the financial 
constraints within which policy choices must be accommodated; 
(ii) establishes overall relative priorities; (iii) establishes 
specific expenditure limits or “resource envelopes" for major 
policy sectors; and (iv) allocates envelope resources among the 
constituent departments on the basis of Ministerial choices among 
departmental program options and their estimated costs, and the 
findings of program evaluations. 


In the PEMS division of labor, the Priorities and Planning 
Committee of the Cabinet, chaired by the Prime Minister, performs 
the first three functions. The Policy Sector Committees (to 
which reference was already made in our 1980 memorandum), whose 
chairpersons are members of the Priorities and Planning 
Committee, perform the fourth by managing the envelopes and 
allocating resources among the member departments. The Treasury 
Board plays its traditional advisory and countervailing role in 
the area of assessing departmental estimates of the costs of 
programs and administrative requirements. 


The following paragraphs of this section outline in more detail 
the working of the PEMS - its content, chronology, and functional 
linkages of the building blocks. 


10. 
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The Strategic Overview (SO) 


Each March 31, departments submit "Strategic Overviews" to their 
respective Policy Sector Committee. For example, CIDA has the 
lead role in preparing a Strategic Overview for "Official 
Development Assistance (ODA)" incorporating, besides CIDA 
programs, activities of the International Development Research 
Centre (IDRC), Petro Canada International, and that portion of 
the Department of Finance's responsibilities which relates to 
ODA. 


The Strategic Overview is a proposal by departments for a long- 
range, five-year strategic plan for their policy sector. It 
includes a review of the existing and future trends of the 
sector, the program objectives proposed and their relation to 
overall Government priorities, the strategies and policies to 
pursue the objectives, the program and administrative resource 
costs of various policy options, and an evaluation plan to 
monitor the results anticipated. Once approved or amended by the 
Ministers of the Policy Sector Committee (for ODA, the Foreign 
and Defence Policy Committee), and supplemented by the envelope 
ceilings decided in the "Fiscal Plan" (see next step), the 
Strategic Overview may be regarded as a true strategic plan for 
ODA around which detailed programming may proceed. In CIDA's 
case, this entails Ministerial direction on the size (volume, 
growth path), the complexion (geographical and sectoral emphases, 
preferred delivery channels), and the general costs (both program 
and administrative) of the future aid program. 


Strategic Overviews cover a five-year period commencing April 1 
(i.e., the day following their submission). Thus, the Strategic 
Overview submitted on March 31, 1982 covers the period 1982-83 
through 1986-87. After the one or more Strategic Overviews 
comprising a sector have been reviewed by the Ministers of the 
Policy Sector Committee concerned (in the case of CIDA, this 
includes the ODA, External Affairs, and Defence Strategic 
Overviews), the Committee chairperson (in this case, the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs) prepares a summary 
document, the "Policy Sector Outlook", which feeds into the 
annual meeting of the Priorities and Planning Committee, for 
decisions on funding levels. 


The Multi-Year Fiscal Plan (MYFP) 


Each September, the Priorities and Planning Committee meets to 
establish the "Fiscal Plan" - the total level of government 
expenditures and the spending limits for each envelope for a 
five-year period. The years are the current year (for 
adjustments to current fiscal year spending) and four additional 
years: for example, the September 1982 Fiscal Plan covers 
1982-83 through 1986-87. Thus, the Fiscal Plan period 
corresponds exactly to the period of the Strategic Overview 
submitted the previous March. 
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Expenditure levels and envelope ceilings are set primarily on the 
basis of the economic and fiscal outlook (as assessed by the 
Minister of Finance and the President of the Treasury Board) and, 
to a lesser degree, by a review of the major thrusts of Strategic 
Overviews as summarized in the Policy Sector Outlooks. This 
procedure is intended to ensure that governmental expenditures 
reflect a careful analysis of what is desirable for the Canadian 
economy and society, and thus minimize the bias of case-by-case 
resource decision-making which tends to result in constant 
expansion. 


Following the establishment of the Fiscal Plan, Policy Sector 
Committees meet to allocate their envelope ceilings among the 
member departments, as well as to finalize their decisions on the 
policy and program orientations of the Strategic Overview. 


Multi-Year Operational Plan (MYOP) 


Each March 31, simultaneously with the submission of the 
Strategic Overviews, departments submit to Treasury Board a more 
detailed operational plan for using the resources allocated to 
them by the Fiscal Plan and subsequent Policy Sector Committee 
meeting in a way consistent with the policy principles approved 
by Ministers in their consideration of the previous Strategic 
Overview. The March MYOP covers the same period as the previous 
September's Fiscal Plan and the previous March's Strategic 
Overview (excluding of course the year that has just elapsed). 
The MYOP to be submitted on March 31, 1983 will thus focus on 
1983-84 through 1986-87 (although earlier years may be included 
for comparison purposes). 


The MYOP is organized around the concept of “planning elements”. 
For CIDA, these are currently: Bilateral Development Assistance, 
Multilateral Development Assistance, Special Development 
Assistance, International Humanitarian Assistance, Food Aid, and 
Departmental Administration. 


The MYOP provides more detailed information on the program 
configuration of the previously approved Strategic Overview by 
Stating, for each planning element, the objectives and sub- 
objectives, program and administrative resource allocations, 
benefits and results anticipated from the proposed configuration 
of expenditures, and an evaluation plan by which results may be 
assessed. It is thus the basis on which expenditure levels and 
administrative requirements for the upcoming year will be 
negotiated and set with Treasury Board and, ultimately, on which 
Parliamentary allocations will be reviewed and justified. 


The Main Estimates and Updated MYOP 


The PEMS cycle culminates in the presentation to Parliament (via 
Treasury Board) of the Main Estimates for approval of the 
Government's spending proposals for the upcoming fiscal year. 
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Essentially, the Estimates translate the first year of the 
updated MYOP into the traditional Parliamentary format. The 
updated MYOP reflects any adjustments approved by Treasury Board 
and by Ministers in their consideration of the most recent 
Strategic Overview, and it accompanies the Main Fstimates 
submission to Treasury Board each October 31. 


To recapitulate: the key feature of the PEMS is the way in which 
projected allocations or planning figures for a particular year 
evolve from a general, “indicative” level based on long-term 
objectives several years before the fiscal year in question 
actually begins, through successive refining Stages in which 
government priorities and resource availabilities/intentions are 
traded off, to eventual legal approval in the form of Estimates 
and Appropriations Acts. This occurs because the PEMS cycle 
repeats itself every year. Thus, the year, say, 1986-87, will 
first be considered as the last year of the Strategic Overview 
submitted on March 31, 1982, and will then pass through 
Successive Strategic Overviews and MYOPs until, in October 1985, 
it becomes the subject of the updated first year of the MYOP and 
the Main Estimates. 


Trends in ODA and ODA/GNP (Gross National Product) ratio, as with 
those in any other aspect of Government policy, derive from this 
integrated approach to public expenditure planning, with its 
built-in capacity to respond to evolving priorities through the 
required resource reallocation. 


Country Focus" and Development Co-operation 


We noted in our 1977 memorandum that the "Corporate Review" 
completed in October of that year introduced a series of 
structural and operational changes whose main objectives were: 
(i) to increase the degree of integration of the Agency's program 
activities, and facilitate the development of effective interface 
mechanisms; (ii) to reinforce the geographic orientation of the 
organization in order to strengthen the Agency's focus on the 
requirements of recipient countries; and (iii) to improve 
financial control and management mechanisms. 


The proposed geographic restructuring was postponed, largely 
because the rate of growth in development assistance was reduced 
and, in particular, the bilateral program experienced severe cut- 
backs in 1978 and 1979. Furthermore, the bilateral program found 
itself in a period involving major improvements in management 
systems and procedures. Most of these modifications have now 
been put in place and the geographic restructuring was completed 
in 1981 and 1982. 


With a new financial management and control system in place and 
prospects for the aid program turning more favorable in 1981, 
attention reverted to the issues of program strategy and 
structural reorganization of the Agency. The findings of the 
Corporate Review as well as experience accumulated since that 
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time strongly supported an organizational structure reflecting a 
“geographic area” orientation as it tends to favor both a high 
level of concentration on the Agency's clientele, the Third 
World, and a more coherent approach to the Agency's programming, 
one in which all CIDA assistance to a particular country, 

through all delivery channels, would be complementary and mutally 
reinforcing. In other words, all ODA mechanisms would be used in 
a coherent, coordinated fashion, to attain the Agency's overall 
objectives in specific countries. This, in essence, is the 
“country focus" approach in that the starting point for our 
programming will be an assessment of a recipient country's needs 
and the establishment of Agency-wide, or “corporate”, country 
program objectives. 


Gare In sum, what "country focus” entails is a fundamental change in 
the manner by which the planning process deals with the programs 
to be adopted. In the past, each program branch developed its 
own plans according to budgetary restrictions and appropriate 
criteria, after which a composite program for each country 
emerged. Under “country focus", the “indicative planning figure” 
(IPF)l/for each “core country"2/ is developed before an 
examination is made of the appropriate delivery mechanism(s) to 
meet the identified needs of the country. The main focus thus 
shifts from the concerns of CIDA's various programs to the full 
scope of needs in each of the developing countries assisted by 
Canada. A “corporate” IPF (in contrast with the more narrowly 
defined “bilateral” IPF of the past) would eventually be 
introduced for each country, representing all country-focussable 
funds - i-e., excluding funds required for core funding of 
Multilateral and Special Programs activities (see also Section IV 
below). 


i OF TRANSFER OF RESOURCES 
Cap Total Flows 


24. Overall transfers of Canadian resources to developing countries 
include Official Development Assistance, other official flows 
(OOF), private flows and grants by voluntary agencies. In 1981, 
these transfers amounted to $4,916 million, an increase of $844 
million over the 1980 level. 


1/ 


2/ 


The IPF is an indication of the amount of ODA provided by Canada over a 
five-year period to a recipient "core country” (see following note). 


These are mostly developing countries at a critical stage of economic 
transition where the bulk of Canada's development assistance will be 
concentrated on the basis of multi-year programming. 


2D. As the following data illustrate, there has been a decline in 
OOF, and an increase in the other three components. With respect 
to the decline in OOF, it should be noted that data on Canadian 
Wheat Board credits were included for 1980 but were not available 
for 1981. Also, private flows registered a substantial increase 
between the two years; however, these data are subject to 
revision, and thus do not. reflect the actual extent of the change 
(see also Tables II-1 and II-2). 
Overall Transfers of Canadian Resources to Developing 
Countries, 1980 and 1981 
($ Million)!/ 
Disbursements Commitments 
1980 1981 1980 1981 
Official Development Assistance L2o/ 1,425 L204 e785 
Other Official Flows2/ 773 330 1 Wiolee Us uies 
Private Flows 1,923 3,036 = = 
Grants by Voluntary Agencies3/ 119 123 = = 
Total Resource Transfers 4,072 4,916 2,065. ao. On 
Source: 


(Dd) 


ZO. 


DAC Questionnaire (1980 and 1981), Table 1. 


Evolution of Official Development Assistance (ODA) Disbursements 
and Commitments 


Canada's net ODA disbursements totalled $1,425 million in 1981, 
compared with $1,257 million in 1980. However, with recent 


revisions in GNP estimates, the ODA/GNP ratio remained stable at 


0.43 per cent. 


lS 


1/ To avoid problems of statistical comparison resulting from exchange rate 


2/ 


fluctuations, all data in this memorandum are expressed in Canadian 
dollars unless otherwise indicated. Where shown in U.S. dollars, the 
following exchange rates suggested by the DAC Secretariat are used: 
EOUCBLIGO, Uses i= CoSlset693° for 198], eS. Sle Cis) .1989. 


Includes Canadian Wheat Board data for 1980; comparable data are not 
available for 1981. 


3/ Excludes contributions by CIDA ($84.3 million in 1980 and $83.9 million in 


1981). 


These figures are already included in the ODA. 


OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCEL/ 


BILATERAL 
Grants 


MULTILATERAL 
Grants 
of which: Food Aid 


Loans 
Capital Subscriptions and 
Contributions (Advances) 


ODA/GNP Ratio2/ 


Loans 
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Table II-l Official Development Assistance, 1980 and 1981 


($ Million) 


Disbursements (net) Commitments 


1980 1981 1980 LO Si 


Project & Program Aid 

Technical Assistance 

Food Aid 

International Non- 
Governmental Organizations 
(INGOs) 

Emergency Relief (other 
than food) 

International Development 
Research Centre (IDRC) 

Administrative Costsl/ 


of which: Food Aid 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1980 and 1981), Table l. 


1/ 


2/ 


Administrative costs were reported under memorandum item in 1980 and, 
therefore, are not included in total ODA. For comparison purposes, 
these data are now included in this Table. 


The GNP amounted to $291.9 billion in 1980’ and $331.3 billion in 1981. 


Not available 


TABLE II-2 Other Financial Flows to Developing Countries, 


Other Official Flows 
of which: Canadian Wheat Board 


Bilateral 1/ 
Multilateral 
Private Flows 
Bilateral 
Direct Investments 
Export Credits 


Other Bilateral Securities 


Multilateral 


Donations from Voluntary Agencies 


TOTAL - Other Financial Flows 


1980 and 1981 


($ Million) 
Disbursements (net) Commitments 


1980 1981 


1980 19S 


ie76L23 119226 .8 
1,169.3 35 


1e761.311,226.8 


Tho 97 
Poores 
467.7 
-45.2 
1,499.0 
gays 


Wao i svi Bates AS) She) Pi 7Geo 1222658 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1980 and 1981), Table l. 


1/ 1980 data include Canadian Wheat Board activities and export credits from 
the Export Development Corporation (EDC); 1981 figures exclude Canadian 
Wheat Board as comparable data were not available. 


«- Not available 
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Bilateral disbursements amounted to $894.5 million in 1981 (62.8 
per cent of total ODA), compared with $768.6 million (61.1 per 
cent of total ODA) in 1980. Multilateral disbursements rose by 
$41.5 million between the two years, to $530.0 million. 


Total bilateral and multilateral aid commitments!/in 1981 rose by 
37 per cent over 1980, to $1,784.6 million. This was the result 
of a near-doubling of bilateral commitments and a modest decline 
in multilateral commitments. 


Current Prospects for ODA 


The Government of Canada announced at the eleventh Special 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly in September 1980 
its intention to reach an ODA/GNP ratio of 0.5 per cent by 1985 
and to make best efforts toward a target of 0.7 per cent by the 
end of the decade. This commitment, to which reference was 
already made in Canada's 1980 memorandum to the DAC, continues to 
be Government policy. 


Achieving these targets is seen in terms of a relatively even 
growth in ODA resources over the coming years. The “Fiscal Plan” 
and “resource envelopes” for major categories of Government 
expenditures to which we referred in Section I above serve as a 
long-term planning perspective for the process, with their annual 
reviews providing a measure of flexibility to accommodate 
budgetary adjustments. 


III. ODA TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


Financial Terms 


The focus of Canada's development assistance policy continues to 
be on the poorest countries of the Third World. These countries 
receive the greatest portion of the assistance either in the form 
of grants or loans on the most concessional or “soft” terms 
(0-10-50, i.e., no interest, 10-year grace period, and 50 years 
to maturity). Loans on other terms are also available to 
developing countries, and they depend on the economic situation 
of the recipient concerned and the purpose of the assistance. 


In 1981, Canada made 42 loan agreements with developing 
countries. These represented total commitments of $447.4 
million. 


l1/ Data on bilateral commitments relate only to new commitments made during 
the year and which were still active at year-end regardless of whether all 
these funds were disbursed in the same year or were spread over several 
subsequent years. In contrast, multilateral commitments show amounts not 
yet reported as committed but to be disbursed before the end of the period 
covering the reporting year and the following year, regardless of when the 
original pledge was made. 


B3% Twenty-five of the above loans were extended on "soft" (0-10-50) 
terms. Thirteen loans (to Pakistan) were rescheduled at 0-0-22. 
One loan (to Barbados) was made on “more rigorous" (3-7-30) 
terms. Also, two loans (one to Jamaica and the other to Turkey) 
were made on relatively “hard" (5-5-20) terms for emergency 
balance of payments stabilization purposes. 


34. Loans represented 13.5 per cent of total ODA commitments in 1980 
as compared to 26.4 per cent in 1981. The “grant element” 1/ of 
these loans was 85.2 per cent in 1980 and 89.3 per cent in 1981. 
Correspondingly, ODA commitments with a 100 per cent grant 
element was 86.5 per cent of the total in 1980 and 73.6 in 1981. 
The overall grant element decreased slightly between the two 
years - from 98.0 per cent to 97.4 per cent. 


(b) Untying Practices and Procurement Regulations 


35. The current untying authority provides for the untying of all 
multilateral assistance (except food aid), transportation costs, 
and 20 per cent of bilateral assistance. For the bilateral 
program, untying authority refers to the program as a whole, not 
to individual projects. Consequently, the application of this 
measure provides for considerable flexibility and adaptability. 
For example, where circumstances warrant, certain bilateral 
development assistance projects can be untied up to 100 per 
cent. 


(c) Local Costs Financing 


36. The 20 per cent untying authority for the total bilateral 
assistance program applies, for the most part, to disbursements 
for local cost financing requirements. These are assessed on the 
basis of several criteria, in particular, the commitment of the 
recipient country to the project, its efforts and capacity to 
mobilize local resources required for the project, its savings 


Se es 


1/ The “grant element" is an index measure of a loan's degree of 
concessionality, or "softness", calculated on the basis of interest rate, 
grace period (interval to first repayment) and maturity (interval to final 
repayment). It is the difference between the face value of the loan and 
the discounted (market rate being customarily set at 10 per cent) present 
value of the service payments to be made by the borrower during the 
lifetime of the loan, expressed as a percentage of the face value. To 
illustrate: the grant element of a 10 per cent loan is zero; it is 100 
per cent in the case of a contribution; and it falls between these 
extremes for a concessional loan. Canada's "soft" loans (0-10-50) carry a 
grant element of 90.34 per cent; “more rigorous" loans (3-7-30) have a 
55-2 per cent grant element; and “hard”" loans (5-5-20) carry a grant 
element of 33.05 per cent. Transfers to developing countries having a 
grant element of less than 25 per cent are not considered official 
development assistance. 


mo ee 


capacity and any other specific requirement in the sector covered 
by the project. Local cost financing may relate to new 
investment projects or for maintenance and operations purposes 
(see following paragraph). It may be funded either through the 
untying authority or through the creation of counterpart funds 
from tied program aid. 


(d) Maintenance Assistance 


37s In view of the recent deterioration in international economic 
conditions, Canada recognizes that more frequent involvement in 
maintenance activities (e.g., recurrent and local costs 
financing, rehabilitation investment, training activities) may be 
required at both the project and macro levels. To be effective, 
aid for maintenance and operations needs to be provided within a 
policy environment designed to ensure that the recipients are 
making reasonable efforts toward mobilizing the necessary 
resources and implementing special measures to correct the 
identified problems.1/ 


38. There is of course no single measure which can adequately address 
all these issues. For example, local costs financing (LCF) and 
recurrent costs financing (RCF) are two tools which could be 
utilized to alleviate certain problems: LCF - before they occur, 


and RCF — more so after they occur. They do not constitute a 
permanent solution. Thus, more attention needs to be directed 


toward comprehensive planning of projects, with detailed 
programming of all the relevant aspects, including long-term 
maintenance and rehabilitation, at the beginning of the planning 
cycle. 


39% Furthermore, Canada is not, in the short run, able to alter 
substantially the inadequate supply of local technical expertise 
in the Third World, and can exert little influence over Canadian 
manufacturers as regards questions of equipment specifications or 
after-sales service. As a result, recurrent cost financing is 
undertaken where circumstances particularly warrant such action 
(especially in the least-developed countries), and this is 
normally done through direct funding within the context of the 
project approval, or through the mechanism of counterpart funds. 
The Canadian policy has been to finance recurrent costs in the 
initial operating years of Canadian-funded projects, and on a 
selective basis. 


(e) Non-Project Aid 


40. This form of assistance consists of a wide range of instruments. 
They are used selectively and in response to the particular needs 


1/ This general perspective of policy is consistent with the "Guidelines for 
Local and Recurrent Cost Financing" adopted by the DAC in May 1979. 
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of the time - and in a manner so as to effectively complement 
other resource transfer mechanisms. The more important among 
such instruments of assistance are: lines of credit, food aid 
and emergency and distress relief. The data in Table III-1 
summarize the activities during 1980 and 1981. 


Special ODA Resource Transfers 


This category consists of such measures as debt rescheduling and 
emergency balance of payments stabilization loans. They are 
special instruments as they are not part of the regular 
development assistance program (see Table 408 Oa hy 


In the case of countries with severe balance of payments 
problems, the provision of emergency assistance by Canada 
requires that the borrowing country have in place an agreement 
with the International Monetary Fund regarding an appropriate 
economic stabilization and adjustment program. 


IV. AID MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Aid Management 


The “Comprehensive Agency Management Plan" (CAMP) - to which 
reference was made in our memoranda for 1979 and 1980 - was 
approved by the Comptroller-General in December 1980, and its 
implementation commenced in 1981. Specific initiatives on which 
substantial progress was made during the course of the year 
included an integrated management information system known as the 
“Long-Range Systems Plan" (LRSP). 


The total CAMP process will be spread over the period through 
1985. When fully in place, the Plan will constitute a coherent 
and comprehensive mechanism to meet CIDA's needs and priorities 
with respect to financial management and control systems for the 
1980s. 


Aid Administration: Structure and Staffing 


In terms of organizational structure, adoption of the "Country 
Focus" strategy (see Section I) meant the dissolution of the 
existing Bilateral Programs Branch and the establishment of four 
new “geographic” branches - i.e., a “Four A" structure - a branch 
to deal with each of the following four areas: Francophone 
Africa, Anglophone Africa, Asia, and the Americas. 


The staff resources for the new Four A structure came, in their 
entirety, from the defunct Bilateral Programs Branch. 


ae 


TABLE III-l1 Non-Project Aid and Special ODA Resource 
Transfers (Contributions Not Allocable b 
Sector)’ 1980 and 1981 


(& Million) 


Commitments 
1980 1981 
1. To finance current imports: 69.02 108.28 
a) Food Aid 69.02 7.50 
i) General Import Program 69.02 7250 
ii) Emergency Food Aid S be. 
b) Goods and services 
specified by donor = 100.78 
2. Emergency and distress 
relief other than 
food aid Liw2k e 
3. Contributions not directly 
linked to imports: - Lyeelo 
a) General purpose 
contributions - - 
b) Contributions in support 
of current administrative 
budgets + a 
4. Debt reorganization - 3.70 
5. Balance of payments 
Stabilization loans - 716 
TOTAL 122.61 247-57 | 129.14 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1980 and 1981), Table 5. 
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Ae. The evolution toward the “Country Focus/Four A" restructuring 
proceeded on schedule during 1981, and formal implementation of 
the resulting structures and sub-structures commenced on 
September 1, 1982. The process will be spread over a period of 
time. When fully operational, the three integral components of 
the new organization and approach would be: 


- "Country Focus" - the general strategy; 
- "Four As" - the structure to implement “Country Focus"; and 


- "Matrix Management" approach to operations - to bring together 
the relevant program elements to deliver a particular 
aceivily. 


48. In contrast with the Bilateral Programs Branch, the new structure 
features the elimination of two reporting levels between the 
President of the Agency and Project Managers. This new structure 
should increase the accountability of employees, improve vertical 
communication, and reduce the length of time required to obtain 
decisions, particularly in relation to programming issues and 
project proposals. It will also improve the quality of project 
management in that project-related activities will, in the 
future, be conducted under closer senior managerial direction. 
The new “Country Program Directors" at the head of each country 
program unit will be fully accountable for the development of 
their country programs, and for determining the most effective 
aid mechanisms and delivery channels to be used. The new 
structure is thus designed to increase further the focus of the 
Agency's program mechanisms on the primary clients, the countries 
of the developing world. It is this "country focus" approach 
that is at the heart of the new "Four A" structure.!/ 


Cc) Other Aspects of Aid Management 


49. The developments noted above (and in Section 1) reflect;sin large 
measure, a perceived need for improvements in management systems, 
aid strategy, and organizational structure. A related and 
equally important dimension is represented by the steps taken 
toward rationalization of field operations and mechanisms. 


50. A program of consolidation of Canada's foreign service was 
announced by the Prime Minister in March 1980. Although several 
Government departments have international interests, there are 
Some which have substantive program activities of an on-going 
nature — the Departments of External Affairs, Industry, Trade and 
Commerce, and Manpower and Immigration, the Canadian Government 
Office of Tourism, and CIDA. Designed to meet the increasing 
demands being placed on the foreign service, and to overcome 


Ly These developments also reflect the main thrust of the DAC "Guidelines 
for Improving Aid Implementation” adopted in November 1979. 
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problems of limited resources, fragmented management and lack of 
unified coordination of Canada's various foreign policy concerns, 
the consolidation process had three objectives: 


- to improve the economy and efficiency of foreign operations 
without affecting the policy and program development roles of 
the departments involved; 


- to unify the management of Canada's foreign posts and the 
image of Canada which they project; and 


- to improve the career prospects and broaden the experience of 
foreign service personnel. 


In essence, this reorganization will create a fully consolidated 
foreign service; but it will leave intact the policy and program 
responsibilities of all departments with foreign interests, and 
maintain the responsibility of the Department of External Affairs 
to develop, coordinate and implement general external policy - 
and thus to ensure that Canada's interests abroad are seen as a 
coherent whole rather than as a collection of disparate 

elements. 


The implementation of foreign service consolidation commenced on 
April 1, 1981, and the first phase envisaged, among other 
changes, the creation of four career “streams” - political and 
economic affairs, development assistance, social affairs, and 
commercial and economic affairs. Procedures and administrative 
arrangements toward operationalizing this phase were initiated 
during 1981. In view of its complex nature, the consolidation 
process will be spread over a period of time. Its impact on 
CIDA's field operations must be seen in the same perspective. 


Aid Effectiveness 


During 1981, CIDA had placed renewed emphasis on evaluating the 
effectiveness of the Canadian aid program. A three-year 
evaluation plan covering selected corporate-level components and 
other aspects of the Agency's programs is now under preparation 
in the Evaluation Division. 


The planning phases for the evaluation of three country programs 
and Canadian food aid are currently underway. The focus of the 
eventual evaluations will be on the actual results of the 
programs, and their purpose will be to improve the strategic 
planning and resource allocation decision-making processes of the 
Agency. 
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CIDA also continued to undertake its more traditional project- 
oriented evaluations. Their focus has been on learning lessons 
for improved project implementation and demonstrating successful 
project completion. The main thrust in the use of project 
evaluation reports has been toward improved project management, 
as well as better planning of similar projects. 


In 1981-82, the Bilateral Programs Branch was involved in 111 
project evaluations of varying size and scope. Fifty of these 
were completed during the fiscal year. These studies were 
basically concentrated in three sectors: agriculture, 
transportation and education. Most of them were carried out by 
independent consultants on contract with CIDA, and they cost an 
average of about $50,000 per study. 


On the Multilateral Programs side, there has been an increased 
emphasis in 1981-82 on evaluation of the International Financial 
Institutions (IFIs) and analysis of the basic program rationale. 
An assessment of the IFIs was completed by a team of outside 
consultants, and steps are being taken to implement their 
recommendations. Work was also initiated or continued in the 
same fiscal year on evaluating 33 projects of the Special 
Programs Branch. 


With a more integrated approach to public expenditure planning 
and a growing general awareness of and debate on ODA growth, 
particularly in times of high domestic unemployment and 
inflation, issues such as benefits of the aid program and 
efficiency with which it is being delivered will receive greater 
attention in the future (see following sub-section). 


Public Information/Awareness 
ee Ie PL Ony AWareuess. 


Public Perception of Foreign Aid 


An important determinant of a sustained aid program is the public 
awareness of its objectives and its support for the program. 


A special survey conducted in 1980 to ascertain the public 
awareness of foreign aid revealed that only a small percentage of 
the people polled could clearly identify CIDA as the Federal 
Government's development assistance agency. The survey was 
initiated by CIDA and carried out by a firm of private 
consultants (using a telephone interview method). It was also a 
one-shot effort, focussed entirely on the subject of foreign 

aid. 


In 1981, in response to a request from CIDA, questions on 
“development” were included for the first time in an annual 
public opinion survey being carried out by another consultant. 
This survey was different from the first both in scope and 
methodology (it was carried out by means of a questionnaire and 
personal interviews). Also, it was conducted a year after the 
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earlier survey ~— a year which witnessed the Ottawa and Cancun 
Summits, Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting in Melbourne, 
United Nations Conferences on Energy and Least Developed 
Countries and similar awareness-raising events. 


Although the results of the 1981 survey revealed a higher degree 
of awareness of CIDA and its programs, it is premature to draw 
clear conclusions and trends from a single experiment. The 
annual survey will provide a method of tracking shifts in public 
awareness that heretofore was not available. It also suggests 
the importance of continuing such a “dialogue" so as to enhance 
general awareness in Canada of the role of foreign aid and thus 
contribute to a more informed debate on the issues of development 
and development co-operation. 


Information/Education Mechanisms 


Parliamentary Committees 


During the year, Canadian Members of Parliament contributed 
sipnificantly to the formation of public opinion favorable to 
Canada's development assistance program. This influence emanated 
principally from three Parliamentary Committees which provided a 
focal point for discussion and debate on North-South issues and 
development assistance in particular. 


In April, 1981, the Parliamentary Task Force on North-South 
Relations concluded its work with the publication of an important 
report reflecting all-party support for a series of 
recommendations to the Government for improvements in Canada's 
aid program. The Task Force held some 46 public hearings which 
attracted widespread interest. 


Another Parliamentary Committee, the Sub-Committee on Latin 
America and the Caribbean, was set up in the spring of 1981 with 
a mandate to explore the full range of relations between Canada 
and the areas of the Caribbean, Central America and South 
America. Since that time, the Sub-Committee has travelled 
extensively in the regions under study, held several meetings, 
and will submit its final report next year. 


Finally, the regular meetings of the Standing Committee on 
External Affairs and National Defence provide a continuing forum 
for public exchanges on development issues. 


In addition to these fora, Members of Parliament regularly 
participate in Ministerial visits to developing countries and 
serve on Canadian delegations to sessions of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 
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General Relations 


Two activities which were strengthened following recent 
developments in the broad thrust of Canada's aid program and 
the structural re-organization of CIDA in response to them have 
special relevance in this context. They are: 


- co-operation with the business community in developing an 
awareness program with a view to enhancing their participation 
in development projects; and 


- briefings (both oral and written) for Parliamentarians on 
substantive aid and development issues. 


Public Participation Program (PPP) 


This CIDA program was established in 1971 to assist non- 
governmental organizations, institutions and community groups 
throughout Canada in their efforts at reaching and enlisting the 
participation of Canadians in the complex issues of international 
development. Its objectives are: 


- to promote better awareness of development issues and problems 
among the Canadian people; 


- to encourage a greater public interest and involvement in 
international development; and 


- to stimulate increased flows of development assistance from the 
private sector. 


Although only a modest portion of CIDA resources is devoted to 
this program, results to-date indicate that it has been able to 
reach large numbers of Canadians from every walk of life and 
every region of Canada. The program has grown from 35 projects 
in 1971-72 to nearly 400 in 1981-82, with CIDA contributions to 
it rising from $0.6 million to $4.5 million over the period. 


Public Information Programs 


Publications: The CIDA “Annual Review" was issued in a new 
format beginning in 1981-82, with a more narrative approach, 
based on activities in our four regions of operation, along with 
a "Statistical Annex" containing detailed data on program 
activity. This style has proven to be successful, and will be 
continued in the future. 


In addition, "Fact Sheets" were prepared on CIDA's programs in 
“core countries”, and those for Category II countries (see 
Section VI-a) are underway. Also, Fact Sheets on Agriculture and 
Fisheries - the first in the “sectoral” series - were issued; 
work on others is underway. 
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Radio: An experimental program of radio tape interviews was 
begun, with early indications of success. Interviews are done 
with CIDA's "“co-operants" on their way to assignment overseas, or 
on return from duty, for broadcast in their home region. Early 
monitoring has shown that the tapes are broadcast as "news" 
rather than “opinion”, lending credibility to the material. It 
is planned to expand the program in the coming year. 


Written Press: While most written press coverage is in response 


to reporters' questions or requests for interviews, an 
experimental program of sending copy to the weekly press 
(numbering some 1,100 in Canada) has recently been introduced. 
Early indications are that most of the stories were used, even pha 
in edited form. 


Speaking Engagements: The President and other senior officials 
of the Agency continued to appear before such diverse groups as 
Parliamentary Committees, university groups, community 
organizations, etc., and participate in discussions of 
development co-operation issues. 


V. MULTILATERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
General 


Canada has traditionally contributed a relatively large share of 
its ODA through multilateral channels, both in absolute terms and 
in comparison with other donors. The Government's general 
approach with respect to the share of ODA going to the 
multilateral program, especially in light of its substantial 
growth in the mid-1970s, is related primarily to the question of 
appropriate balance among the various components of the ODA 
program. The importance of this issue became particularly 
evident during the budgetary restrictions in the 1978-80 period, 
the major impact of which was on the bilateral program, in view 
of the multi-year commitments which govern the bulk of our 
multilateral contributions. 


Another important dimension here is represented by the continuing 
evolution of Canada's aid strategy and priorities (see Section I) 
and the resulting increased importance that has come to be given 
to bilateral assistance, both through government-—to-government 
and non-governmental channels, in view of the perceived 
effectiveness of such forms of aid not only in serving 
developmental and national interests but also as an instrument in 
providing public support for the aid program. 


The above adjustment has resulted in a better internal balance 
for the aid program as a whole. Beyond this, it was not intended 
to suggest any lack of confidence in multilateral institutions as 
development channels; rather, Canada will henceforth pay more 
attention to the levels of our participation in such institutions 
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vis-a-vis other countries, and to allocation decisions which 
reflect our assessment of the effectiveness of these 
institutions. Indeed, the adjustment must be SCG. Livpat tne t 
the context of a general Slowing down in recent years in the rate 
of growth of multilateral aid in a number of donor countries as a 
result of changed priorities. 


United Nations Programs 


Canada, through the UN Programs Division of CIDA, funds some 45 
programs engaged in a wide variety of development issues and 
related to the United Nations network of institutions, as well as 
others relating to the Consultative Group on International 
Agricultural Research (CGIAR), the Commonwealth and la 


francophonie. 


Over and above the desirability of a Canadian presence in 
international development efforts led by multilateral 
institutions, the major criteria underlying decisions with 
respect to the level of contributions to individual agencies are 
the following: 


- to reinforce the principle of central funding and maintain 
Support for existing institutions, 


- to focus on major world problems, 
— to give priority to the poorest countries, and 


— to promote the satisfaction of basic human needs, self- 
reliance and mutual interest. 


In line with the above, the major institutions supported by the 
UN Programs Division are: (i) the United Nations Development 
Program (UNDP), which is by far the major recipient primarily 
because it is at the centre of efforts to coordinate technical 
co-operation in the UN development system and because 80 per cent 
of its resources are aimed at the poorest countries; (ii) the 
Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co-operation (CFTC), also a major 
recipient in view of its role as a central funding mechanism in 
the Commonwealth, and the Programme spécial de développement 
(PSD) as it plays a similar role in la francophonie; and (iii) 
the International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD), the 
CGIAR, the United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) 
and the United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) - all major 
recipients, largely because they deal with priority world 
problems such as food, population and the well-being of mothers 
and children. 


International Humanitarian Assistance (IHA) 
een eee ee ee ee eee aes 


The level of Canada's humanitarian assistance program has been 
set by the government at 2 per cent of official development 
assistance. Canada's IHA program provides for grants to 
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international institutions and Canadian and international non- 
governmental organizations involved in the provision of 
humanitarian relief, for operations and general programs, 
specific programs and specific appeals. In addition, the program 
is broadening in scope so as to include disaster coordination and 
disaster preparedness. The major institutions supported are the 
United Nations Wigh Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA), 
the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), the League 
of Red Cross Societies (LRCS) and UNICEF. 


International Financial Institutions 


Canada is a major supporter of the International Financial 
Institutions (IFIs). This support is reflected in the relative 
level of Canada's contributions, which range from the second 
largest in the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) to the fifth 
in the International Development Association (IDA). Canada ranks 
third in both the Asian Development Bank and Fund and the African 
Development Fund. The importance which Canada attaches to the 
IFI program has not diminished, and its share of Canada's total 
ODA is projected to be within the range of 18-20 per cent over 
the next few years. 


Canada's general position with respect to the IFIs reflects a 
complex number of factors, including their demonstrated 


developmental impact, our overall support for multilateral 
assistance, the evolving mix of Canada's program delivery 
channels, and a number of historical and political factors. For 
example, our significant position in the Caribbean Development 
Bank (CDB) is in keeping with our historical ties with the region 
and the importance which Canada attaches to a blending of 
multilateral and bilateral mechanisms and approaches to the 
development problems faced by the Commonwealth Caribbean. 


Table V-l1 indicates the distribution of multilateral ODA 
disbursements for 1980 and 1981. Table V-2 provides data on 
disbursements to the technical assistance activities of IFIs and 
UN institutions. 


VI. DISTRIBUTION OF BILATERAL ODA 
Policy Considerations 
Eligibility and Programming Status of Recipients 
Canada's ODA eligibility framework applies to all forms of 
country-specific and non-multilateral programming by CIDA, and 
consists of a Cabinet-approved list of countries which falls into 
three categories of eligibility: 
a) "Core Countries" - where resources are concentrated and where 


all forms of ODA instruments, delivery channels and multi- 
year commitment planning are used. 
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Category/Recipient Organization 
ee ee epee Vireebizarlon. 


Capital Subscriptions (Investments): 
Caribbean Development Bank (CDB) 
International Finance Corporation (IFC) 
Asian Development Bank (AsDB) 
Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) 


Loans and Contributions (Advances): 

African Development Fund (AfDF) 

Asian Development Bank (AsDB) 

Caribbean Development Bank (CDB) 
Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) 
International Development Association (IDA) 


Grants: 
World Food Program (WFP) 
United Nations Development Program (UNDP) 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRWA) 
United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) 
United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) 
International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD) 
Other United Nations Agencies 
Other Multilateral Organizations 
Regional Development Banks 


TOTAL 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1980 and 1981), Table. 2A. 
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Table V-l Multilateral Assistance Disbursements, 
1980 and 1981 


($ Million) 


1981 


itt 


Table V-2 Disbursements (Estimates) to Technical Assistance 


Activities of IFIs and UN Programs, 


1981-82 
($ Million) 

IFis Disbursements 
Caribbean Development Bank Onl. 
Asian Development Bank 0.80 
African Development Bank OeadZ 
Program Evaluation of IFIs 0.09 
Miscellaneous Orlt 
Sub-Total 1.47 
UN Programs 

United Nations Development Program 45.00 
United Nations Children's Fund 10.10 
United Nations Fund for Population Activities 8.70 
Other Multilateral Institutions 29.16 
Sub-Total 92.96 
1,Otale= IFIs and UN Programs 94.43 


pource: “YCIDA 
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b) “Selective Instruments Countries" - where ODA activities are 
administratively less intensive (e.g-, new forms of technical 
and institutional co-operation, co-financing arrangements, 
development lines of credit and other forms of program aid). 
This category is composed essentially of middle-income 
countries for which the ODA program is directed toward the 
strengthening of long-term political and economic ties. 


c) “Other Eligible Countries" - where only NGO projects, 
institutional and industrial co-operation activities, food aid 
(provided on an emergency basis) and Mission Administered Fund 
(MAF) projects are available as assistance mechanisms. 


Categories of Developing Countries 
ee ee Ee VOUNEELES 


The country categories Canada uses are derived from the IDA's 
definition of income groups (and 1978 per capita GNP) for 
purposes of its credit eligibility. The income groups are: 

(i) under U.S. $625 - "low-income"; and (ii) U.S. $625 and over - 
"middle-income". A third category used (based on DAC 
definition) is that of “newly-industrializing countries" (NICs) - 
Argentina, Brazil, Greece, Hong Kong, Korea, Mexico, Portugal, 
Singapore, Spain and Yugoslavia. 


For the most part, “core countries” are developing countries in 
the “low-income” category. In contrast, “selective instrument 
countries" are essentially “middle-income” countries (MICs). 
“Other eligible countries" are defined more in terms of special 
circumstances than of rigid criteria.!/ 


Least-Developed Countries (LLDCs) 


At the 1981 United Nations Conference on LLDCs held in Paris, 
Canada's position with regard to the targets set out in the 
Substantial New Program of Action for the 1980s was to eventually 
reach 0.15 per cent of GNP for ODA to LLDCs. Canada formally 
announced this commitment during the 37th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 


Programs and Achievements 
Distribution by Income Groups and Categories 
ee ee OU Pee ena Ma Cee ents 


The distribution of bilateral ODA to developing countries by 
income groups is shown in Table VI-1l. In 1981 ,.64* per: cent of 
disbursements were allocated to low-income countries - the same 
as in the previous year. Commitments to this category increased 
to /1.5 per cent in 1981 - from 56.2 per cent in 1980. Contri- 
butions to other categories - MICs, NICs, and OPEC - also 
registered increases (though smaller) over 1980. 


1/ Eligibility for emergency balance of payments stabilization loans is 
determined by a different set of considerations, and involves a case-by- 
case approach. 
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Table VI-1 Distribution of Bilateral Assistance to 


Developing Countries, by Income Group, 
1980 and 1981 


($ Million) 


Disbursements (net) Commitments 
1980 1981 1980 hs 
Income 
Group SM ye 
Low-Income 
Countries 866.0237 155 
Middle-Income 
Countries 126 ¢8.48L035 
NICs i ] 02 
OPEC Countries irs! 0.1 
Unspecified NZ 55 1.0 
Other 
Unallocable 
aid! / cio ae: 
Other Bilat- 
eral2/ 169.8 14.0 
of which: 
IDRC 1729 die) 
Emergency 
Relief = = 
Industrial 
Co-operation ~ ~ 
Admin. Costs Steins 4.8 
Canadian NGOs 59.6 4.9 
International 
NGOs 13.0 bot 


Total» Bidateral 


Assistance 768.6 100.0 Vf211.8 100.0 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1980 and 1981), Table 2A. 


1/ Does not include contributions to the Sahel, which are included with low- 
income countries. 


2/ Not allocated by country in 1980. Part of the expenditures were 
allocated by country in 1981. 
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Least Developed Countries 


Data on bilateral disbursements and commitments to LLDCs are 
contained in Table VI-2. In 1981, disbursements to this category 
accounted for 24.1 per cent of total bilateral ODA - roughly the 
same percentage as in the previous year. Commitments to these 
countries amounted to 22.6 per cent in 1981, compared to 22.4 per 
cent in 1980. 


Distribution by Programming Status of Recipient 
ae ee VO aN Ee sw Lalus.Ot RECIpiene, 


Table VI-3 presents the distribution of bilateral assistance 
according to the three programming categories used by CIDA. 
Disbursements to "core countries" represented roughly the same 
percentage in 1980 and 1981 - 58 per cent. However, reflecting 
the new strategy, commitments to this category of countries 
registered a substantial increase between the two years — trom ov 
to 7/2 per cent. Disbursements for the “selective instruments" 
category rose from 5.6 per cent of bilateral ODA allocable by 
country in 1980 to 11.1 per cent in 1981, while commitments 
declined from 8.4 per cent to 5.4 per cent. The third category 
of countries registered a small increase with respect to both 
disbursements and commitments between the two years. 


Geographic Distribution of Bilateral ODA 
weestaphic Yistribution of bilateral WA 


Table VI-4 indicates disbursements and commitments of bilateral 
ODA by geographic area. Generally speaking, fluctuations in 
disbursements remained within modest ranges between 1980 and 
1981, registering a plus or minus 2-5 percentage points. More 
Significant were the commitments, which rose from 21.3 per cent 
for Africa, 5.6 per cent for the Americas and 38.3 per cent for 
Asia in 1980 to 30.4 per cent, 11.5 per cent and 43.4 per cent 
respectively in 1981. 


VII. AID TO AGRICULTURE AND FOOD AID 
General 


Food aid accounted for about 14 per cent of Canada's ODA 
disbursements in 1981. While a substantial portion of Canadian 
food aid is used for humanitarian purposes, particularly to 
assist refugees and groups affected by natural disasters, the 
program is intended to complement and support the efforts of the 
recipient countries in the area of agricultural development. 


Food aid disbursements in 1981 totalled $196 million, a slight 
increase over the previous year (Table VII-l). Of this, 
bilateral disbursements amounted to $93 million, the largest 
Single recipient being Bangladesh (one-third). Disbursements 
through multilateral channels accounted for $103 million, the 
major recipient being the World Food Program (WFP). 


LLD Cs 


Comprising: 
Africa 
Americas 
Asia 


Total Bilat- 
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Table VI-2 Bilateral ODA Disbursements and 


to Least Developed Countries (LLDCs), 


1980 and 1981 


Disbursements (net) 
1980 1981 1980 


eral l/ 
of which: 


IDRC 
Canadian NGOs 


International 
NGOs 


Admin. Costs 


Emergency 
Relief 


Industrial 
Co-operation 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1980 and 1981), Table 2A. 


1 / 


See note 2/ to Table VI-1. 


Commitments 


($ Million) 


Commitments 


8 


22.6 
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Table VI-3 Distribution of Bilateral Assistance, 


By Programming Status of Recipient; 


1980 and 1981 


CSeMilLiton) 


Disbursements (net) Commitments 
1980 1981 1980 1981 
Programming 
Status 


SM i, SM i, SM yp SM i, 


Core Countries/ 
Units 

Selective Instru- 
ments Countries 

Other Countries!/ 


Seely! =) bod) 870.8 Tees) 


54.3 8.4 65.8 
aay | Deu 67. 


— 
iin 
e e 
ni 


Sub-Total (alloc- 


able by country) 420.1 6522) G0o a7: 82.8 


Unallocable by 
Country/Region2/ 


Other Bilateral3/ 
of which: 


IDRC 33.0 09 iie9 15 
Emergency Relief NI hee Lisl, = = 
Industrial 
Co-operation flee: Pie = = 
Admin. Costs 4 Si Heal 58.7 4.8 
Canadian NGOs 84.3 Loci 5g a0 4.9 
International 
NGOs 4.6 0.7 PSO lige 
Te6tal, Bilateral 
Assistance 765-6 8100°01894.5) 100.0 |644,0m 200.0 |15211-8 100.0 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1980 and 1981), Table 2A. 


1/ Primarily those countries eligible only for Mission Administered Fund 
(MAF) assistance. 


2/ Includes also contributions to regional projects, such as regional 
Anglophone Africa and Asia. 


3/ “See note 2/ to Table VI-1l. 
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Table Vi-4 Distribution of Bilateral Assistance, 
—ipeteociomiaees | See ee es Le ALOR. ABB SL ange 


by Geographic Area, 
1980 and 1981 


(S$ Million) 


Disbursements (net) Commitments 
1980 1981 1980 1981 


Africa 7 30.4 
Anglophone 8 14.9 
Francophone “9 ala 
Americas ol fea ee 
Caribbean 9 5.8 
Latin America 2 ord) 
Asia 1 43.4 
Europe y 0.6 
Oceania 3 0.1 
Other Bilaterall/ 8 1450 
of which: 
IDRC 9 1:5 
NGOs Oa Ode 9 
Admin. Costs l 4.8 
Industrial 
Co-operation 6 1.0 
Emergency Relief 4 1.4 


Total Bilateral 4 -0/894.5 100.0 {644.0 «100. sons O020 
Source: DAC Questionnaire (1980 and 1981), Table 2A. 


1/ See note 2/ to Table VI-1. 
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TABLE VII-l Food Aid Disbursements, 1980 and 1981 
ee ements, 1900 and 1L76l 


($ Million) 
i J hen ee = AR RI Net tie, Oe 9 nr orp asap: meer cel 
Disbursements! / 


Program VS804 7 pe > wal98L 
Bilateral (total) oT .8 92.8 
Asia 63.6 1 NY 
Bangladesh 40.0 292 
India 19.8 3.<0 
Nepal - OF3 
Pakistan - 9 
Sri Lanka 3.8 5.9 
Thailand - Oe 
Africa LSe0 3220 
Ethiopia deel. Vid, 
Gambia - Oel 
Kenya = 1.6 
Mauritania 0.5 O58 
Mozambique ie) 2.0 
Rwanda 1.6 0.3 
Senegal 0.1 6.8 
Somalia Zo = 
Sudan re 336 
Tanzania 3.0 = 
Uganda ~ 240 
Upper Volta ~ LS 
Zaire 209 245 
Zambia 325 + 
Zimbabwe - 2.9 
Americas Bad L4a3 
Dominica 0.4 2 
Jamaica 2.9 135 
Nicaragua = 4.5 
Peru - 23 
Other recipients 6.4 4.8 
including: 
Canadian NGOs 302 Les 


Voluntary Agricultural Development 


Assistance (VADA) eal 0.9 
Mennonite Central Committee fe sa Lad 
Multilateral (total) 100.9 bODs 2 
World Food Program 9/62 98.8 
UNRWA ZeJ, 4.4 
TOTAL T9273, 196.0 


a ee eee Te eee A oo hy ee a ah 
Source: CIDA 


l/ Includes transportation costs. 
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Source: 
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Low-income countries receive special attention in Canada's 
agricultural assistance program. Total commitments for 
agricultural projects in these countries stood at $278 million in 
1981. Of this, LLDCs accounted for $73 million. The following 
data illustrate: 


Bilateral Commitments for Agricultural Projects in 
Low-Income Countries, by Geographic Region, 1981 


($ Million) 


Region Commitments 


Africa 62.9 
America Dae | 
Asia 2012 


Total DOES Be 


Of which: 
LLDCs (SO, 


CIDA 


Food Aid and Aid to Agriculture 


Although the key objective of Canadian food aid remains that of 
alleviating human suffering, increasing emphasis in coming years 
will be on its uses as support for agricultural development. 
Whenever possible, food aid will be used to enhance the 
recipients' capacity for food production and to provide support 
for their agricultural development strategy. For example, 
counterpart funds generated from the sale of food aid will be 
used for specific projects relating to agricultural development, 
(e.g., assistance to food production and irrigation systems - 
water resource planning, new irrigation systems and 
rehabilitation of existing systems, especially in such regions as 
Asia and the Sahel). 


Beginning in 1982, agricultural development initiatives will be 
pursued multilaterally through increased support for the World 
Food Program. Activities during 1981 also reflected continued 
and growing support (both disbursements and commitments) for the 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research - CGIAR 
(Table VII-2). 


An important, related initiative on the Special Programs side is 
the Voluntary Agricultural Development Assistance Program (VADA) 
- a federal-provincial, cost-shared effort to encourage Canadians 
who want to help fight hunger in the Third World. Created in 
1975 as part of Canada's food aid program, VADA became one of 


Table VII-2 


Program 


International Maize 
and Wheat Improvement 
Centre (CIMMYT) 


International Rice 
Research Institute 
(IRRI) 


International 
Institute for Tropical 
Agriculture (IITA) 


International Centre for 
Tropical Agriculture 
(CIAT) 


International Crop 
Research for Semi- 
atid Tropics s6LCR ISAT) 


International Potato 
Centre (CIP) 


International Laboratory 
for Research into 
Animal Diseases (ILRAD) 


International Centre 
for Agricultural 
Research in Dry 
Areas (ICARDA) 
Others 


TOTAL 
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Disbursements and Commitments to the 


ENE 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
eee ee Se ee Oe 


Research (CGIAR), 


bOT9=S! 


Co MLL ton» 


Disbursements 
1979 1980 1981 
PE30 L230 Leas 
pee 18) i230 1343 
bs30 1230 Pe4a3 
ie ls deer lies Pe27 
0.95 0.95 ak? 
0.64 0.65 0.76 
0.60 0.60 0.60 
Oiasa5 0.05 0.40 
0.50 0250 0.57 
8.09 8.10 9.06 


Commitments 
1979 1980 
1530 Pras 
oa 15 
1330 1Ra3 
Ls ey. 
O95 Ved 
0.64 Wes 
0.60 0.60 
Oas5s 0.40 
0.50 0.58 
8.09 9.06 


ee 2s RA A Se ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 
Source: DAC Questionnaire (1980 and 1981), Table 2A. 
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1.30 


1.45 


1.45 


0.85 


0.65 


0.60 


0.73 


10.20 


100. 


(c) 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


~The 


CIDA's Special Programs in 1979-80. Its goal is to stimulate 
voluntary initiatives that will reinforce other Canadian efforts 
to help the people of the developing countries improve crop 
production and food security. 


Through the VADA program, various provincial governments have 
arranged training courses for Third World personnel in such areas 
as fisheries and food technology. Provincial governments, 
businesses and voluntary associations have contributed a variety 
of goods - e.g., food, milk powder, insecticide, agricultural 
tools and seeds - which were shipped to many parts of the Third 
World with VADA assistance. In 1981, CIDA disbursements under 
the program amounted to about $1 million. 


New Initiatives 


Two new program initiatives were announced by Canada at the 1981 
Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting in Melbourne where the 
agricultural sector was the main theme. The first, involving a 
program toward the training of agricultural extension workers 
emphasizing the role of women in food production and the 
dissemination of appropriate technologies, will be launched on a 
pilot basis in Sri Lanka before being expanded to cover other 
countries. 


The second is a significant development-oriented initiative in 
which approval will be sought to fund and structure an 
"International Centre for Ocean Development" to be established in 
Canada. The activities of the Centre will be focussed on 
training and co-operative programs aimed at helping Third World 
countries make the best possible use of their ocean resources, in 
particular as a source of food, by virtue of their expanded 200- 
mile (320 kilometres) jurisdiction. 


The potential effects of food aid on prices and markets in 
recipient countries are assessed in allocating Canadian food aid 
and in determining the specific commodities to be provided. 
Efforts demonstrated by the recipient regarding the establishment 
and implementation of appropriate agricultural policies and 
programs are taken into account not only in so far as they are 
needed to ensure that imported food does not become a 
disincentive to local farmers but also in that they constitute an 
essential framework for the effective integration of food aid 
with other assistance to increase agricultural production. 


As part of an effort to increase the developmental impact of 
Canadian food aid, and consistent with the “country focus” 
strategy, multi-year programming will be introduced in fiscal 
year 1982-83 in selected "core countries" which are traditional 
recipients of Canadian food aid. Such an approach to programming 
would link food aid to agreed policy undertakings as a guaranteed 
food supply would give the recipient sufficient time to introduce 
policy changes affecting the food and agriculture sector. This 


(a) 


LOS 


106. 


(ii) 


108. 
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Strategy will be used in countries which have well-articulated 
development planning demonstrating a willingness to utilize food 
aid in ways which complement other measures to improve 
agricultural production, i.e., the strategy will be designed and 
monitored in such a way as to avoid possible negative 
repercussions on agricultural production in the recipient 
countries. 


VLDL. OTHER PRIORITY AREAS 
Population 


Canada's policy regarding family planning is based on the belief 
that all women and men should have access to the information and 
education they wish to exercise their right to determine their 
family size without outside intervention. CIDA applies a policy 
of non-interventionist development assistance in response to 
specific requests for program aid from the governments of 
developing countries, on the premise that over-population is one 
of the major obstacles to development. 


CIDA has implemented Canadian policy toward population and family 
planning in three ways: first, support for family planning 
components integrated into various health programs; second, 
Support to organizations specializing in population and family 
planning activities such as the United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities and the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation ($8./ million and $4.2 million, respectively, in 
1981-82); and third, support to individual population projects 
through the Bilateral Program and initiatives of Canadian NGOs. 
Complementing these were the population-related activites 
supported by the IDRC. 


Women in Development 
Policy 


In 1981, the major concern of the Bilateral Program regarding the 
treatment of women's issues was to consider women's needs within 
the framework of integrated programming throughout the spectrum 
of CIDA's developmental considerations. Rather than programming 
for women in isolation, the focus is on improving the Agency's 
collective ability to deal with the problems and constraints 
faced by needy women in the Third World while renewing the 
emphasis of CIDA programs on human resource development 
generally. One example of this “integrated” approach is that now 
the Bilateral Program approval process specifically addresses the 
issue of the role of women in development in all country 
programs. 


Programs and Achievements 


CIDA has participated in a number of projects which are either 
directed towards women or are implemented by them. Twenty-nine 
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such bilateral projects were approved in 1981, for a total value 
of approximately $182 million. Though not specifically targetted 
at women, these projects were believed to have significant impact 
on the lives of women in view of the broad sectors they covered 
(e.g., agriculture and rural development, training). 


109. The Social Development Division of the Agency's Resources Branch 
has increased its efforts to foster the fullest participation of 
women in the developmental process as the target clients of 
program activities in light of the multiplier effects from women 
as catalysts of social action. Several literacy programs in 
rural development projects provided for activities to help women 
to understand and control their environment more easily, and 
stressed the special interests of women in textbooks and learning 
materials. In addition, new efforts were made to identify the 
relative place of women in social development statistics (by 
disaggregation of the data by sex). 


110. To illustrate: in the fisheries sector, CIDA, in 1981, supported 
the predominant role of women in co-operative management, 
marketing and processing fish in small-scale fisheries projects 
in Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, Thailand and Guyana. CIDA's 
support to training in marine biology in a joint Canada-Brazil 
university fisheries project which includes the participation of 
women biologists is a case in point from the area of formal 
education. 


111. In the forestry sector, especially in the area of tree 
cultivation for community development, the "social forestry" 
project in India and reforestation projects in the Sahel, 
represent another initiative in promoting the role of women in 
development. 


112. Multilateral programs which provide the most tangible benefits 
for women and their families, particularly in rural areas, 
continue to be UNICEF and UNFPA. Canada contributed $10.1 
million and $8.7 million respectively to these programs in 
1981-82. 


113. In 1981, a special study was initiated on the impact of Canadian 
NGO projects on women. The pre-study phase reached about 30 
Canadian NGOs and examined 51 projects for their specific impact 
on women. Further study of Canadian NGO projects in developing 
countries is underway. 


114. In 1981, a review of the projects administered by the Special 
Programs Branch showed that women represented about 30 per cent 
of participants in training programs compared to 12 per cent 5) 
1979. Forty per cent of nominees by developing country 
governments for training by international organizations were 
women. There was a doubling of participation by women in 1981 in 
projects supported by the Branch's Institutional Co-operation and 
Development Services, the International NGOs, and Management for 
Change programs. 
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In 1981, an exhibition coordinated by the Agency's Public Affairs 
Branch entitled "Third World Women and CIDA" drew Canadian public 
attention to the importance of assisting Third World women to 
improve their lives. 


Environment 


CIDA maintains a number of bilateral programs with a strong focus 
on the conservation and management of natural resources and the 
promotion of a healthy environment in the developing countries. 
No precise data are available on the financial value of CIDA's 
environmentally-oriented projects because environmental 
objectives are pursued through a variety of channels - 
multilateral, bilateral, special programs and other CIDA 
supported non-governmental channels. Moreover, achieving the 
Agency's objectives is sought through projects in a number of 
different sectors. Agricultural development projects, 
alternative energy programs, sanitation and water supply projects 
will, in addition to training and technical co-operation 
programs, take environmental implications into account in the 
formulation of their overall objectives. 


The Agency has become increasingly aware of the interaction 
between the ecological and economic aspects of its projects. 
Ecological criteria are a factor in the bilateral project 
identification and planning process. Plans for sensitizing 
CIDA's project implementation and management personnel, as well 
as consultants on contract with the Agency, to environmental 
considerations are being devised in consultation with Canada's 
Department of the Environment, and consideration is being given 
to other measures to coordinate and enhance CIDA's performance in 
this area. 


Co-operation With Developing Countries in the Field of Energy 


Policy 


Energy continues to be a sector of priority for Canada's 
international development assistance program. This was 
reaffirmed at the UN Conference on New and Renewable Sources of 
Energy (UNERG) held in Nairobi in August 1981. On that occasion, 
Canada announced several initiatives it was undertaking in 
support of the development of renewable energy sources in 
developing countries, including a special $25 million CIDA 
program to promote new energy technologies in Francophone Africa, 
particularly the Sahel, a special $10 million grant to the 
International Development Research Centre for an intensified 
energy-related research program in developing countries, and an 
additional $5 million to CIDA's Industrial Co-operation Program 
to set up the Canadian Renewable Energy Facility (CREF) to 
promote collaboration between the Canadian renewables industry 
and its counterparts in developing countries. 
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These initiatives represent a growing emphasis on smaller-scale 
energy technologies to complement Canada's traditional and 
continuing emphasis on major hydroelectric generation and 
distribution projects. During the Conference, Canada also 
formally announced the establishment of Petro-Canada 
International Assistance Corporation (PCI), a subsidiary of 
Canada's state oil company, Petro-Canada, with a mandate to 
operate as an instrument of Canada's development assistance 
program in the field of oil and gas exploration and development. 


Canadian aid policy in the field of energy continues to attach 
importance to multilateral activity in this sector, as well as to 
close coordination among donors and recipients. Canada has 
strongly supported the establishment of an Energy Affiliate of 
the World Bank and has been active in the coordination of donor 
activity in the field of energy, particularly through its 
chairmanship of the Energy Committee of the “Co-operation for 
Development in Africa” (CDA) Group. 


Programs and Achievements 


Tables VIII-1 and VIII-2 indicate disbursements of bilateral ODA 
in the energy field by sub-sector and region. The bulk of the 
disbursements (over 80 per cent) continues to be in the area of 
power generation and distribution. This represents Canadian 
contributions toward major projects such as the construction of a 
500 KV transmission line in Kenya, rural electrification schemes 
in Thailand, Egypt and Cameroon, and major power generation 
projects in India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Madagascar and Ghana. 


Disbursements in the oil and gas sector also represented a 
significant share of energy-related assistance. These related to 
two development lines of credit to India and Pakistan for oil and 
gas drilling and other related equipment, as well as a program saa 
Pakistan to promote the exploration and development of that 
country's oil resources. A number of other projects are 
currently under preparation. 


Co-operation in the field of smaller energy technologies is also 
a growing feature of Canada's aid activities, particularly 
through the Industrial Co-operation Program. Projects supported 
in 1981-82 included solar energy projects (water-heating, 
cooling, dehydration, etc-) in Costa Rica, Jamaica, Argentina, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Kenya and Egypt; fuel alcohol projects in 
Kenya, Philippines, Costa Rica, Barbados and Panama; mini-hydro 
projects in Swaziland, Jamaica, Dominica, St. Lucia, Dominican 
Republic, Malaysia and Sierra Leone; wind energy projects in 
Jamaica, Barbados and Dominican Republic; as well as gasifier and 
biomass projects in Brazil, Jamaica and Kenya. Total 
disbursements in 1981-82 for such projects stood at $2.5 
million. 


catch 


TABLE VITI=1 


Bilateral ODA Disbursements in the Ener y Sector, 


by Sub-Sector, 1980-81 and 1981-82 
Beet I aed teh Bc AE eet rile cheb ed stolid BLS 


Energy Planning (including 
Management and 


$ Million ve 


1980-81 TISi=o2 


Maintenance Training) EMeoad i 26 2.6 Dee 
Power Generation S3%2 HOeG 2095 Ljag 
Electrical Energy Transmission and 

Distribution 31.8 42.9 73.9 63.8 

(of which: Rural Electrification (15.6) C2175) (20.8) (17.9)) 
Oil and Gas 3.6 8.0 16.6 14.3 
Other 0.5 0.7 Zoo 2.0 
TOTAL 72.5 100.0 115.9 100.0 
source; CIDA 

Table VIII-2 Bilateral ODA Disbursements in the Energy Sector, 

by Geographic Area, 1980-81 and 1981-82 
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Asia 

Anglophone Africa 
Francophone Africa 
Americas 
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CIDA 


Source: 
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As announced by the Prime Minister in Nairobi, a special $25 
million CIDA program is currently being developed to promote the 
use of new energy technologies, particularly in the Sahel region. 
Projects are now being identified and discussed with the 
governments concerned. 


Canada also contributes to the International Council for Research 
in Agroforestry (ICRAF), as well as to a number of other forestry 
projects related to fuelwood development. 


Petro-Canada International Assistance Corporation (PCI) 


PCI was formally announced by the Government in November 1980 as 
part of the National Energy Program. PCI will act as a direct 
delivery mechanism for Canadian ODA to assist oil-importing 
developing countries to reduce or eliminate their dependence on 
imported supplies. It will seek to achieve this goal by 
participating in exploration for oil and gas, by conducting pre- 
exploration and related studies, and by providing technical 
assistance and training in petroleum exploration, development and 
production. Now operational, PCI has already undertaken project 
identification missions in a number of countries. 


IDRC - Past Energy Research Projects 


IDRC has traditionally regarded energy as part of a number of 
systems and not as a distinct discipline. The Centre has not, 
therefore, created an Energy Division. Nevertheless, it has seen 
a growing use of funds for energy research in the context of the 
activities of each of its Divisions. 


Approximately 40 of IDRC's past projects (involving some $3.7 
million) were energy projects. They included forestry projects 
to increase the supply of fuelwood, post-production systems 
projects to increase the efficiency of energy use particularly in 
crop drying, rural water supply projects to develop windmill 
water-pumping systems, and social science projects to assess the 
socio-economic impact of biogas technologies and to conduct 
energy end-use surveys. 


In addition to these, there were a further 40 research projects 
with a total cost of about $8.5 million which dealt indirectly 
with energy, including research to improve the overall efficiency 
of post-production systems. These involved, among other things, 
research in improved energy use efficiency as well as forestry 
research projects, including IDRC's support for the ICRAF. 


This practice of defining energy research objectives bY, tanst 
identifying energy needs in the context of given resource 
constraints will provide the basis for new initiatives in future 
energy research. 
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IDRC —- Future Energy Research Projects 


The Centre's energy program is being expanded in response to the 
Prime Minister's UNERG announcement that an additional $10 
million will be made available to IDRC (over four years) to allow 
the Centre to increase its Support for energy research in 
developing countries. 


An internal Energy Committee has been established to coordinate 
all IDRC's energy research activities and advise the Centre's 
President on the choice of energy projects to be funded from the 
new grant. While many of the projects supported through this 
Committee will fall within the program areas of the existing 
Divisions, the Committee will encourage, for the first time, the 
development of a coordinated program for research that reaches 
across Divisional boundaries within the Centre and into new areas 
not covered by the existing Divisions. 


Funds for energy research will thus be made available from two 
sources: the new $10 million grant administered by the Energy 
Committee, and the budgets of the existing Divisions. In 
1982-83, $1.7 million will be available for appropriation from 
the new energy grant. It is expected that expenditures from 
regular Divisional budgets for energy-related projects will 
exceed $1. million. 


In addition to the $1.7 million, $800,000 has already been 
appropriated for the creation of an Energy Research Group (ERG) - 
the first major initiative arising out of the expanded energy 
program. This group will be composed of eminent research 
scientists and policy-makers from developing countries who will 
meet over a three-year period to review energy research 
requirements, priorities and resources, and provide an 
independent source of information to assist Third World 

countries and donor agencies in developing energy research 
strategies. 


A further significant initiative will be the introduction of an 
Energy Policy Research Program within the Social Sciences 
Division. Identifying research on the formulation, 
implementation and evaluation of energy policies as an urgent 
priority, this new program will develop projects in the areas 
of: research which identifies and specifies the nature of 
developing country energy problems; research to evaluate and 
identify energy technologies, particularly small-scale 
technologies with a predominantly rural application; and research 
for energy planning. Research in this area might examine non- 
technical policy options such as pricing, transport Systems, and 
conservation. Other research issues include the way energy 
research is to be undertaken, gaps in research knowledge and the 
development of local capabilities for research planning, 
negotiation, implementation and training in the Third World. 
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136. IDRC's new Co-operative Program will also consider the prospects 
for collaborative research in the energy sector involving 
institutions in Canada as well as in developing countries. 


137. Through its Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Sciences Division, 
IDRC expects to expand its support to wood-based energy projects, 
and to continue its program for improving the efficiency of use 
and for reducing the cost of energy consumed in post-harvest 
systems and agro-industries. 


(e) Technical Co-operation 


(i) Recent trends 


138. The development of human resources continues to be one of the 
priorities of Canada's development assistance program. Toward 
this, recent Canadian experience suggests a need not only for 
selectivity in the choice of mechanisms, but also to build the 
process on the socio-cultural foundation of the developing 
countries. 


139. Given that Canada's objective in this regard is to complement the 
efforts of the developing countries toward self-sufficiency in 
specialized manpower, emphasis in our technical assistance 
program will be on activities to improve administrative, 
technical and managerial expertise, as well as toward increasing 
the productivity of certain target groups, such as women and the 
most disadvantaged, through appropriate education and health 
programs. Also, Canadians will be encouraged to participate in 
greater numbers in the development efforts undertaken by Canada, 
- e.g., volunteer agencies, private and non-governmental 
organizations. 


(ii) Education and Training 
Recruitment and Selection of Co-operants 


140. In 1981, approximately 720 Canadians participated in CIDA's 
bilateral projects. Fifty-nine per cent of these co-operants 
were employed directly by Canadian organizations under contract 
with CIDA as compared to 60 per cent in 1980. The following was 
their distribution by geographic region: 


Region Per Cent 
Asia 10.9 
Francophone Africa 41.6 
Anglophone Africa rd 
Americas . dS ews 
Other ye 
TOTAL 100.0 


Source: CIDA 
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As Table VIII-3 indicates, the distribution of co-operants by 
sector varied between 1978 and 1981. For example, 25 per cent of 
the co-operants were working in the education sector in 1981 
compared with 27 per cent in 1980, 34 per centvinel9/9sand 44 per 
cent in 1978. This decrease was counterbalanced, in large part, 
by increases in the renewable resources sector and the energy, 
transportation and communications sector, consistent with the 
broad thrust of Canada's development co-operation strategy. 


VIII-3 Distribution of CIDA Co-operants, by Sector, 1978-81 
—— pe rannt y vector, 19/o-01 


(Per Cent) 


Sector 1978 1979 1980 19st 
Renewable Resources 2165 SO ek 3764 29.8 
Education 43./7 34.3 Zi 24.9 
Energy, Transportation, Communications Looe bed i By ie 8 Zea 
Industry, Mines 8.8 8.3 wre) Cal 
Public Administration 2-4 4.4 4.3 526 
Economic Planning 1.2 2-0 3-0 4.0 
Trade, Bank Operations, Tourism 0.6 2.4 2u4 pa 
Health 3.0 Neri: 1.6 eZ 
Social Services 2.9 NER: IED) 0.9 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source;. CIDA 
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Briefing of Co-operants 


CIDA's Briefing Centre provides a variety of programs and 
services to CIDA staff, co-operants, executing agency personnel, 
other federal and provincial government departments and non- 
governmental organizations. 


In 1981, the Centre designed and implemented some 110 pre- 
departure and de-briefing programs for 675 co-operants and their 
families in various regions of Canada. The Centre also conducted 
briefing and follow-up sessions in the field in such countries as 
Senegal, Colombia, Tanzania and Indonesia. 


To provide the necessary support for its various programs, in 
both methodology and content, the Centre developed several 
specific projects in 1981 - e.g., information guides on countries 
in which CIDA has programs; slide shows and videotapes for use in 
training co-operants. 


145. 
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The Centre provided linguistic training to co-operants assigned 
to Latin America, Indonesia and certain African countries such as 
Rwanda and Tanzania. It is currently developing self-training 
modules as part of briefing sessions offered to teenagers. 


In 1981, the Centre also organized a field-seminar in Peru with 
the specific purpose of preparing a "manual" for Project Managers 
dealing with the Andes region. 


The Briefing Centre has also developed and implemented a special 
research project on INTACT (Integrated Technical Assistance 
Cycle) which addresses the issue of integrating all elements of 
the technical assistance cycle, i.e., briefing, pre-selection, 
selection, pre-departure, in-country, pre-return, and final 
debriefing. Special seminars are also conducted by the Centre in 
co-operation with Desk Officers at the start of new country 
programs, as was the case in 1981 for Nicaragua and China. 


In-Country and Third-Country Training 


In 1981-82, CIDA continued to support bilateral training programs 
by training nationals in their own institutions of learning or in 
those of another developing country. Table VIII-4 illustrates 
the distribution of In-Country and Third-Country training over 
the past three years. 
VIII-4 Distribution of CIDA Trainees Receiving 
In-Country or Third-Country Training, 

by Geographic Region, 

1979-80) t0,1981-82 

Total 


In-Country Third-Country 


79/80 80/81 81/82 |79/80 80/81 81/82 |79/80 80/81 81/82 


Francophone 
Africa 


Anglophone 
Africa 
Asia 


Americas 


Total 


Source: 
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542 


63 


38 


75 


299 


475 


83 


36 


BF 


270 


446 


257 


68 


102 


329 


756 


285 


42 


83 


305 


419 


330 


40 


65 


276 


714 
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During 1981, Canadian bilateral aid provided for 261 (247) new 
trainees from developing countries to undertake programs in 
Canada at various universities and colleges, or with private, 
para-governmental or governmental agencies. Of this number, 5/7 
(87) were from Francophone Africa, 129 (96) from Anglophone 
Africa, 10 (16) from Asia and 65 (48) from the Americas. 


A total of 756 (757) trainees were engaged in programs in Canada 
during 1981, 459 (486) of whom were still in Canada at the end of 
the year. Table VIII-5 gives their distribution by geographic 
region of origin. 


We edie oS Distribution of Trainees in Canada, 


by Geographic Region of Origin, 1981 
fist ia Bink sil a eee Sal tanta Saad “eet Mitel a 


Academic Practical Total 

Training Training 

Programs Programs 
Francophone Africa 225 af 247 
Anglophone Africa ee i 26 361 
Asia 16 7 23 
Americas 89 36 L235 
Total 665 91 756 


Source: CIDA 


In addition to the trainees directly administered by CIDA, 237 
other trainees, who were placed in and supervised by Canadian 
organizations under contract with CIDA, studied in Canada during 
1981. The distribution of these trainees by geographic region of 
origin was as follows: 


Francophone Africa 155 
Anglophone Africa 65 
Americas BE 
Total 237 


At the request of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, arrangements were made in 1981 for 150 UN Fellows to 
attend training programs in Canada. Including those Fellows 
already in programs at the beginning of 1981, a total of 209 
Fellows were undertaking training in 1981, compared with 169 in 
1980. 
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Institutional Co-operation 


Successful development. requires the marshalling of efforts of all 
segments of society. Universities, community colleges, 
professional associations, labor unions, co-operatives, and 
resource personnel organizations ~ all have people available to 
take part in development projects who possess not only technical 
and scientific expertise, but also organizational capabilities 
and knowledge of human relations specific to their field of work, 
their institution, and their culture. 


Against this background, CIDA's Institutional Co-operation and 
Development Services Program was created in 1980 with a view to 
fostering joint ventures between such institutions in Canada and 
their counterparts in the Third World. By providing funding to 
these groups, the program helps to cultivate activities that can 
lead to mutual enrichment and an increased ability on the part of 
developing nations to achieve social and economic progress. 


Some 644 projects covering all regions of the world and all major 
sectors of development .co-operation were active in 1981-82, with 
total CIDA disbursements amounting to $41 million. About one- 
third of these projects were in the education sector. 


IX. OTHER ASPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT CO-OPERATION 


Measures to Encourage Development of the Private Sector 
Associated Financing Arrangements 


In recent years, Canadian exporters have argued that they have 
been experiencing increasing competition from exporters of other 
major industrialized countries by virtue of the variety of export 
promotion subsidies, including “credit-mixte" financing, provided 
by those countries. As we noted in our memoranda for 1979 and 
1980, the Export Promotion Review Committee (Hatch Committee) 
reviewed the issue and submitted its report in 1979. 


An important outcome of the Hatch Committee recommendations was 
the announcement by the Government of the "“credit-mixte” matching 
program, to be administered by the Export Development Corporation 
(EDC). The existence of foreign “credit mixte” competition must 
be established and Government approval obtained before the 
concessional “tranche” is made available from the EDC. 


CIDA on the other hand is involved in parallel financing of 
projects whereby the Agency funds a developmentally sound portion 
of a joint CIDA/EDC-financed initiative. In such instances, the 
“aid” component maintains its distinct identity (i-e., terms and 
conditions), as compared to. the primarily “export promotion” 
component which is financed by the EDC, in a separate loan 
agreement. 
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tit) Co-Financing with Arab/OPEC Donors 
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Policy/Rationale 


Canada, like most other western industrialized countries, is 
interested in co-operating more closely with key Arab aid 
agencies in the field of development assistance. Efforts to 
promote a closer working relationship between CIDA and the Arab 
financial institutions are now underway. 


Since the emergence in the early 1970s of a number of Arab/OPEC 
countries as major aid donors, Canada has sought to establish 
working arrangements with key Arab aid agencies with the eventual 
objective of greater co-financing of development projects. 


The rationale behind Canadian support for co-financing includes: 


- Institutional: Co-financing of large projects which are 
beyond the capacity of any single donor. 


— Developmental: Canada wishes to encourage Arab donors to play 
a more active role in international development which meets 
the priority needs of LDCs. Since Canada's aid program is 
largely responsive to LDCs' needs, co-financing with Canada 
can be attractive to Arab-OPEC aid agencies. 


- Commercial: Co-financing with Arab aid agencies in sectors 
where Canadian industry is internationally competitive may 
lead to mutually beneficial transactions. 


During the past year, CIDA has held a number of bilateral 
meetings with Arab donors. Visits were arranged during 1981-82 
to the Saudi Development Fund, the Islamic Development Bank, the 
Kuwait Fund and the Arab Fund. Such initiatives will be 
continued in the future. 


Programs and Achievements 


Some 33 projects are being co-financedl/ by CIDA, Arab/OPEC 
donors, DAC members and international financial institutions. 
These projects are distributed over 29 countries in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Collectively, they represent a total cost of 
about U.S. $6.0 billion, and involve nearly U.S. $680 million in 
Canadian bilateral ODA. Fourteen of the above projects are in 
Francophone Africa, nine in Anglophone Africa, nine in Asia, and 
one in Latin America. The geographic distribution of these 
projects is as follows: 


Ly Or under discussion. 
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Countries Projects 
Francophone Africa ins) 14 
Anglophone Africa iN 9 
Asia 4 9 
Latin America aie * aul 
TOTAL 29 358 


These projects are mainly in the energy (hydroelectric) and 
transportation sectors - sectors of special interest to Arab/OPEC 
donors. 


Voluntary Agencies and Trade Unions 
NGO Program 


A key characteristic of CIDA's NGO program is its ability to 
offer more flexible and innovative development assistance than is 
normally possible on a bilateral basis and to tap, for 
development purposes, the wide range of expertise and services 
which reside in the non-governmental sector. Furthermore, the 
program is designed to assist Canadians to establish co-operative 
action initiatives as equals with people in developing countries, 
and to activate an awareness of development issues among the 
Canadian public. 


A new initiative was established in 1980-81 - the South Asia 
Partnership Fund whose main objective was to assist small Asian 
NGOs which have no links with Canadian funding agencies, and to 
provide a faster and more flexible response to indigenous NGOs 
seeking financial support for small-scale, self-help projects, 
predominantly in the rural sector. The program became fully 
operational in 1981-82. In view of its success, the NGO Division 
will study the possibility of establishing similar programs in 
other areas. 


In fiscal year 1981-82, the NGO program contributed $45.7 million 
in support of the work of some 174 Canadian NGOs which carried. 
out over 1,984 projects in some 115 developing countries. During 
the same period, $4.0 million was directed to 305 NGO projects 
for development education in Canada. Priority sectors for NGO 
activity overseas were education, community development, health 
and population, and food production. 


International NGO Program 


The INGO program collaborates in the development activities of 
international non-profit and voluntary organizations through 
grants and contributions. No major changes were introduced in 
the program in 1981. Fifty-four organizations were assisted 
under the program in that year, with disbursements totalling $8.3 
million. 
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Trade Unions 


167. In fiscal year 1981-82, the Institutional Co-operation and 
Development Services (ICDS) Division of CIDA provided financial 
support of over $0.5 million for the international development 
projects of Canadian labor organizations. The major portion of 
this was directed toward projects of the Canadian Labour Congress 
(CLC). Notable among these projects were: the placement of five 
CLC staff in regional offices in Asia, Anglophone Africa, 
Francophone Africa, the Caribbean and Latin America, to carry out 
development planning, monitoring and evaluation functions; the 
provision of follow-up training for 78 Central and South American 
trade union monitors who had received initial training under 
previous projects for the purpose of building up worker and adult 
education programs in their respective countries; the 
establishment of a trade union research service within the 
Caribbean Labour Congress; and the development of the 
Commonwealth Trade Union Congress (CTUC) to promote the interests 
of workers in Commonwealth developing countries. 


168. Assistance was also provided in the same year to the 
Confédération des Syndicats Nationaux for the implementation of 
training and education projects with large labor union 
organizations in Liberia and Bangladesh. 


(iv) Private Sector and Transfer of Technology 
ee ee ECO LOS: 


169. The Industrial Co-operation Program!/ of CIDA provides for two 
initiatives to encourage the participation of the private sector 
in the transfer of technology: the Canadian Technology Transfer 
Facility (CTIF) and the Canadian Renewable Energy Facility 
(CREF). 


Canadian Technology Transfer Facility 


170. This program applies to both process and product technology of 
two types: 


- stable technology - technology in which the pace of change is 
relatively slow but for which refinements or adaptations may 
be required to meet particular environmental considerations; 
and 


- unstable technology - technology in which the pace of change 
is so rapid that new generations of technology occur 
frequently and are often remarkably different from their 


1/The Industrial Co-operation Program consists of a variety of flexible 
instruments whose objective is to encourage the involvement of the Canadian 
private sector in the development of Third World countries. 
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immediate predecessors, but nevertheless at each stage may 
offer significant advantages for implementation or replacement 
of previous technology. 


The purpose of the program is to enable Canadian firms to test 
and adapt their technology in developing countries as a lead-in 
to long-term co-operation with their developing country 
counterparts. The program provides for maximum funding of 
$250,000 per project, for up to 75 per cent of the net costs of a 
test/demonstration in an eligible developing country. 


Canadian Renewable Energy Facility 


The purpose of this program is to enable Canadian manufacturers 
in the field of renewable energy to test and adapt their 
technology in developing countries as a prelude to technology 
transfer. The program provides for maximum funding of $250,000 
per project, for up to 100 per cent of the net costs of a 
test/demonstration in an eligible developing countryl/. 


Trade with Developing Countries 


Recent Trends 


Tables IX-l and IX-2 summarize Canada's trade with developing 
countries. 


Canada's exports to developing countries (Table IX-1), excluding 
OPEC countries, rose from 7.9 per cent of total exports in 1979 
to 9.0 per cent in 1981, after reaching a level of 9.8 per cent 
in 1980. The decrease registered between 1980 and 1981 was 
largely due to a decline in the exports to newly-industrializing 
countries. Exports to OPEC countries remained relatively stable 
during the period. Exports to developing countries as a whole 
showed a modest increase in the period. 


Canadian imports from developing countries (Table IX-2), 
excluding OPEC countries, rose from 6.2 per cent in 1979 to 7.6 
per cent in 1981. Imports from developing countries as a whole 
increased by 3 per cent during the same period, i.e., from 11.6 
per cent to 14.6 per cent. This increase was largely due to a 
rise in the volume of imports from NICs and OPEC countries. 


Steps to Facilitate Market Access 


The Trade Facilitation Office (TFO), funded by CIDA, has a 
mandate to provide practical assistance to the developing 
countries in promoting their exports to Canada. In responding to 
the needs of LDC commercial representatives, TFO provides 
assistance through trade seminars, market information, importer 
lists, itinerary planning and for participation in trade fairs. 


l1/ See also Section VIII (d) above. 
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TABLE IX-1 Canadian Exports to Developing Countries, by Income Group, 


1979-81 
et ee ee A Pe et 
EXPORTS 
Income Group! / 1979 1980 1981 
$ Million fon METIS Woy e) 4 | § Million ho 


Low-income countries 2,409.94 Sex 2,455.20 3.0 


Middle-income countries 1,826.00 2.4 | 2,056.46 2.5 


NICs 3,019.06 4.1 2,/60.21 3.4 
Other developing 


countries 105 SUN ad 61 355 Geil. 
SUB-TOTAL 
(excluding OPEC) (EPR Whe yc Bar? ee: ant Dar A IIE 9.0 


OPEC T8854 PRO 5l a2 051.0008, Boas 


SUB-TOTAL (including 


OP EC ) del svete 112.3 | 9385.34 “1s 


Other countries 65,126.57. 87.7 |71,843.00 88.5 


TOTAL (hwo 4elOO0.O oe, 226-04. LOO.O 


Source: Statistics Canada. Quarterly Reports 65-006 and 62-003. 


January - December 1981. 


1/ See Section VI (a) above. 
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TABLE IX-2 Canadian Imports From Developing Countries, by Income Group, 
197 9=-s1 
IMPORTS 
Income Group! / 
L973 1980 1981 
$ Million $ Million hs $ Million yA 


rr — oe 


Low-income countries 708.69 1.0 812.97 1.0 


Middle-income countries 1,560.33 DIS eyelet or 2°3 


NICs PRAGUE 13 1\ 3 slo ceemee es 


Other developing 


countries gs bre 2 0.0 23.6 .L0 0.0 


SUB-TOTAL 


(excluding OPEC) 4,450.57 6.4] 5,974.76 7.6 


OPEC ST PIOSSG 76a oes OU wala” 


SUB-TOTAL (including 


OPEC) Po fal ig ha 14.0111,498.26 14.6 


Other countries 39,450.00 86.0|/67,377.60 85.4 


TOTAL 100.0}/69,127.66 100.0{78,875.86 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada. Quarterly Reports 65-006 and 65-003, January - 
December 1981. 


1/ See note for Table IX-1l. 
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Trade seminars organized in 1981 by the TFO, in co-operation with 
other organizations, gave information on the following: 


Canadian market for fruits and vegetables - February 1981, for 
LDC client country commercial representatives. 


Canadian market for fresh cut flowers and tropical plants - 
May 1981, for LDC client country commercial representatives. 


Canadian customs, Generalized System of Preferences (GSP), 
packaging and labelling requirements - April 1981, for trade 
representatives from 19 LDCs, organized in collaboration with 
the World Trade Center (WIC), Toronto, and the International 
Trade Center (ITC)!/, Geneva. 


Canadian Trade Commissioner Service (TCS) - September 1981, 
for 25 Trade Commissioners from the People's Republic of 
China, organized in co-operation with the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce and International Trade Center. 


Further market information on fruits and vegetables was made 
available to interested developing countries by means of a 
survey, including use of U.S. broker distribution, released in 
August 1981. A study of export opportunities in the Caribbean 
was completed in October/November 1981. Also, itineraries were 
arranged for several ITC-sponsored missions to Canada. 


LS 


1/ Canada provides financial support to the ITC through CIDA's Multilateral 
These contributions amounted to $600,000 in 1980 and $660,000 in 


Program. 
1981. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The 1980s are difficult times for virtually all countries - aid donors 
and recipients alike. The complex forces at work in the world economy 
are particularly costly to Third World countries. Although development 
assistance can, to some degree, offset such forces, its growth has been 
rather sluggish in recent years. 


The Canadian response to this environment of general economic malaise 
reflected an attempt at a balance between efforts to deal with high 
rates of domestic inflation and unemployment on the one hand and, on 
the other, the Government's commitment to international development co- 
operation. Through its June 1982 budget and subsequent initiatives, 
the Government has sought, along with fiscal restraint, to reallocate 
public expenditures so as to devote more resources to domestic 
employment creation measures. While this has had some impact on all 
major programs, the Government's commitment to development assistance 
generally, and the objective of an Official Development Assistance/ 
Gross National Product (ODA/GNP) ratio of 0.5 per cent by 1985-86 in 
particular, remain unchanged. 


This suggests that the importance Canada attaches to such traditional 
dimensions as volume and quality of development assistance has far from 
diminished; rather, they were strengthened with a growing focus on the 


effectiveness of the aid program. Correspondingly, Canada continues to 


Support the need for better co-ordination of aid efforts at the 
international level, exploration of the ODA program for its potential 
to promote new economic co-operation arrangements and a more active 
“policy dialogue" which would demonstrate the positive benefits that 
can accrue from it. The on-going activities and new initiatives 
during 1982 outlined in this Memorandum reflect this broad thrust of 
Canada's development co-operation policy. 


II. OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE (ODA) VOLUME, 
COMPOSITION AND FINANCIAL TERMS 


(a) Resources for ODA 
(1) Evolution of ODA Disbursements and Commitments 


Net disbursements of official development assistance amounted to 
$1,476 million in 1982, compared with $1,425 million in the previous 
year. However, with recent revisions in GNP estimates, there has been 
a small decline in the ODA/GNP ratio between the two years - from 

0.42 per cent (revised from the 0.43 per cent reported in our 
Memorandum for 1981) to 0.41 per cent (Table II-1). On the other hand, 
it should be noted that the 1982 disbursements data excluded a portion 
of "nominal" ODA for that year. The lower ODA/GNP ratio was the 
combined result of this and an upward revision of GNP data (see 
paragraphs 7 and 17). 


TABLE -TI-1 


Official Development Assistance, 1981 and 1982 
($ Million)!/ 


Disbursements (net) Commitments 


Program 1981 1982 1981 1982 
OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 1,424.5 1,476.3 1,784 .6 1,744.3 
BILATERAL 894.5 iy  OLISS 121168 995.5 
Grants 588.6 TET ARY 741.5 797.6 
Project & Program Aid D2 D3 288.5 524 .3 502.1 
Technical Assistance 146.1 170.8 Nae Nea. 
Food Aid 84 .4 124.9 84 .4 124.9 
International Non-Governmental 
Organizations (INGOs) 13.0 14.8 13.0 14.8 
Emergency Relief (other than 
food) 1oe5 2538 p25 25.8 
International Development 
Research Centre (IDRC) 45.6 52 a1 45.6 59.8 
Administrative Costs 58.7 70.2 58'.7 1Oe2 
Loans 305-9 2025) 47 O83 197.9 
of which: Food Aid WED 6.6 725 6.6 
MULTILATERAL 530.0 456.5 5/260 748.8 
Grants 22058 Ziel 229.4 290.4 
of which: Food Aid 103.2 13332 103.2 13372 
Capital Subscriptions and 
Contributions (Advances) 30952 183 .8 343.4 458.4 
ODA/GNP Ratio2/ 0.42 0.41 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1981 and 1982), Table 1. 


1/ All data in this Memorandum are expressed in Canadian dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. Where shown in U.S. dollars, the following 
exchange rates suggested by the DAC Secretariat are used: for 1981, 
U.S. SL = C $1.1989; for 1982, U.S. Sl = € $1.2337- 


2/ Revised GNP estimates for 1981 and 1982 were $339.1 billion and 
$356.6 billion respectively. 


nea. Not available. 
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Git) Share of ODA in Federal Government Budget 


Development assistance has represented a relatively stable share in 
total Federal Government expenditures in recent years. In fiscal 
year 1982-83, the aid program accounted for 2.12 per cent 

($1,724 million) in a total federal budget of $81.15 billion. 


In our Memorandum for 1981, we referred to the Federal Government's 
"Policy and Expenditure Management System” (PEMS) which, among other 
objectives, helps establish specific expenditure limits, or “resource 
envelopes”, for major policy sectors, and allocates envelope resources 
among the constituent departments and agencies. Relative magnitudes of 
the major expenditure envelopes within the Federal Government budget 
for the three most recent fiscal years, and of “development assistance” 
within its particular envelope for the same period, are shown in 

Table II-2. 


(111) ODA Pipeline 


Disbursements under the bilateral program amounted to $1,019.8 million 
in 1982 (69.1 per cent of total ODA), compared with $894.5 million 
(62.8 per cent of total ODA) in 1981. Correspondingly, there has been 
a decline in multilateral disbursements - from $530.0 million to 
$456.5 million. This was not a reflection of any shift in emphasis in 
Canadian Government policy as regards multilateral institutions. 
Rather, as the legislation authorizing contributions to international 
financial institutions (IFIs) did not receive Parliamentary approval in 
calendar year 1982, the amounts involved could not be reported as part 
of multilateral disbursements for that year. Our Memorandum for 1983 
will reflect the result of these adjustments. 


Total aid commitments in 1982 registered a modest increase over the 
previous year, to $1,744.3 million. This was the combined result of a 


decline in bilateral commitments and a corresponding increase in 
commitments under the multilateral program. 


(iv) Current Prospects for ODA Disbursements 


Assistance to developing countries is estimated to be of the order of 
$1,812 million in fiscal year 1983-84 (compared with actual 
disbursements of $1,724 miliion in 1982-83). Further real growth in 
the aid program is expected in future years as Canada moves toward its 
commitment to devote 0.5 per cent of its GNP to ODA by 1985. In 


exer EE SEP ESOS EI REI EI ELST LEE EIS, 


iy 


Data on bilateral commitments relate only to new commitments made during 
the year and which were still active at year-end, regardless of whether 
all these funds were disbursed in the same year or were spread over 
several subsequent years. In contrast, multilateral commitments show 
amounts not yet reported as committed but to be disbursed before the end 
of the period covering the reporting year and the following year, 
regardless of when the original pledge was made. 


shee 


TABLE I1I-2 


Share of ODA in Federal Government Budget, 
1980-81 to 1982-83 


1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 
Ex penditure 
"Envelope" $ Million h $ Million he $ Million ho 
Social Affairs 24 ,633 42.04 212579" 40502 32,514 40.07 
Public Debt 10,687 18.24 15,168 22201 L7 7265 PAS ag | 
Economic Development ey =i) 8.85 6,899 10.01 8,980 -LIs07 
Defence 5,058 8.63 6,031 Sai. 6,944 8.56 
Energy 3,624 6.19 1,608 2.3039 3,676 4593 
External Affairs a2 2 43 1,702 2.47 2,89 2etO 
of which: 
Assistance to 
Developing 
Countries 13230 Delo 1,465 Dold 1,724 ZelZ 
Other "Envelopes" 7,983 13 .62 9,926 14.41 9,582 11.80 
Total Federal 
Government 
Budgetary Outlays 58,589 100.00 68,913 100.00 81,150 100.00 


Source: Canada. Estimates, 1983-84, Part I: "The Government Expenditure 
Plan”. 
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addition, efforts toward reaching a target of 0.7 per cent of GNP by 
the end of the decade (to which reference was made in our Memorandum 
for last year), continue to constitute the general direction of 
Government policy in the matter. 


(b) Composition of ODA by Major Programs 


We referred in our Memorandum for 1981 to the disproportionate growth 
in certain components of the aid program in the mid-1970s. As a 
result, the impact of the budgetary restrictions of the late 1970s was 
uneven in view of the different parameters which govern the various 
program channels. The objective of the initiatives we noted last year 
was in part to ensure a more appropriate balance among the various 
components of the aid program. More importantly, it reflects the 
growing appreciation in Canada of certain forms of aid not only in 
enhancing developmental and national interests, but also in ensuring 
continued public support for the aid program. The broad thrust of 
Government policy derives from this. 


The relative shares of the major programs in total ODA for the past two 
years are shown in Table II-l. 


(c) ODA Terms and Conditions 


The focus of Canada's development assistance continues to be on the 
poorest countries of the Third World (see Section VIII). The 
assistance is provided in the form of either grants or loans on highly 
concessional ("soft") terms (i.e., 0-10-50 -— no interest, 10-year 
grace period, and 50 years to maturity). The aid program also provides 
for loans on other terms, depending on the recipient concerned and the 
purpose of the assistance. 


Canada made 19 loan agreements with developing countries in 1982. 
These represented total commitments of $197.9 million. 


Of these, 17 loans were extended on 0-10-50 terms. Two loans (one to 
Barbados and the other to Jamaica) were made on “more rigorous” (3-7- 
30) terms. 


Loans represented 11.3 per cent of total ODA commitments in 1982 as 
compared to 26.4 per cent in 1981. The “grant element"!/ of these 


if 


"Grant element" is a measure of a loan's degree of concessionality. It 
is the difference between the face value of the loan and the discounted 
present value (using generally a market rate of 10 per cent) of service 
payments over the loan's life-time, expressed as a per cent of the face 
value. For example, the grant element of a 10 per cent loan is zero; it 
is 100 per cent in the case of a contribution; and it falls in between 
these limits for concessional loans. Thus, Canada's 0-10-50 loans have a 
grant element of 90.3 per cent. The “harder” 3-/-30 and 5-5-20 loans 
carry grant elements of 55.2 per cent and 33.1 per cent respectively. 
Transfers which have a grant element of less than 25 per cent are not 
considered “official development assistance”. 
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loans was 89.2 per cent in 1982 and 89.3 per cent in the previous year. 
Correspondingly, ODA commitments with 100 per cent grant element 
constituted 88.7 per cent of the total in 1982 and 73.6 per cent in 
1981. The overall grant element of Canada's ODA registered an increase 
between the two years - from 97.4 per cent in 1981 to 98.8 per cent in 
1982. 


(d) Follow-up to 1981 UN Conference on Least Developed Countries 
(LLDCs) 


As noted in our Memorandum for 1981, Canada undertook, at the above 
Conference and subsequently at the 37th UN General Assembly, to provide 
0.15 per cent of its GNP as ODA to LLDCs in the coming years. Canada 
continues to be committed to this target. 


In 1982, the first full year after the UN Conference, Canadian aid to 
LLDCs would have been 0.14 per cent of GNP (up from 0.11 per cent in 
1981) if the legislation enabling our payments to International 
Financial Institutions (IFIs) had been passed during the calendar year. 
With the legislation now in place, progress toward the 0.15 per cent 
target is expected to be more consistent in the coming years. 


III. PUBLIC OPINION AND INFORMATION 


(a) Public Opinion and Development Co-operation 


Canada's approach to development assistance reflects a blend of 
humanitarian, economic and political motivations. This was only 
reinforced by the recent world recession which has hurt the low-income 
countries most, by further widening the gap between the rich and poor 
countries, and by perpetuating conditions of absolute poverty. On the 
other hand, it is perhaps only inevitable that in circumstances of 
global recession, serious domestic economic hardship and restraint in 
government expenditures, a number of complex questions of direct 
relevance to the aid program surface, for example: are development 
efforts producing beneficial results? how does the aid program help to 
realize domestic priorities? which countries should receive Canadian 
aid, taking into account our national and international concerns? 


There are no easy, simple answers to these questions. Nevertheless, 
such questions must continue to be raised so as to ensure that our aid 
program is responsive to our domestic as well as international 
objectives. Public support for the program is an essential ingredient 
in the search for practical and credible answers to these questions. 


The initiatives to which we referred in our 1981 Memorandum have helped 
significantly toward overcoming some of the general misconceptions 
about the aid program - for example, the size, growth and objectives of 
the resource transfers and the mutual benefits that flow from them. 
Such efforts have also contributed toward a more informed public debate 
on the issue of international development co-operation. 
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We also noted earlier that the 1981 public opinion survey, which 
followed a more limited effort in the previous year, revealed a higher 
degree of general awareness of the aid program and of the role of CIDA 
itself. A second series of surveys was initiated in 1982. An analysis 
of the broad trends emerging from these experiments will be included in 
our 1983 Memorandum. 


(b) Measures to Enhance Public Awareness 


CL) Parliamentary Committees 


Canadian Parliamentarians continued to contribute significantly to the 
formation of public opinion in support of the development assistance 
program. The activities of the Sub-Committee on Canada's Relations 
with Latin America and the Caribbean represented one of the means of 
achieving this. The Sub-Committee travelled extensively in the region, 
held several meetings, and heard testimony from a large number of 
witnesses from every walk of life. Its final report, tabled in 
November 1982, contained a number of aid-related recommendations. 
Notable among these were the focus in the report on support for 
regional and international institutions and non-governmental 
organizations, which are very effective in addressing problems of 
persistent poverty in most countries of the region, and the direct link 
the report proposed between development assistance and a country's 
human rights performance. 


Members of Parliament also regularly participate in Ministerial visits 
to developing countries, and serve on Canadian delegations to sessions 
of the United Nations General Assembly and other international bodies 
which deal with aid matters. 


In addition, the regular meetings of the Standing Committee on External 
Affairs and National Defence provide a continuing forum for public 
exchanges on the effectiveness of the aid program and a variety of 
related development assistance policy issues. 


(ii) Public Information Programs 


In 1982, the Agency's Public Affairs Branch underwent a major review of 
its general orientation and activities. This was prompted by the 
belief that the earlier public information efforts, which were highly 
centralized and focussed on media and interest groups at a national 
level, needed to be complemented with a regional focus as a means of 
establishing closer links between Canada's foreign aid program and the 
many individuals and private firms across the country whose co- 
Operation is indispensable for the effective administration of the aid 
program. 


Reflecting this new focus, in the planning and implementation of 
information programs, development assistance will henceforth be 
presented in terms of the “neighbour” who is a co-operant/technical 
adviser in, for example, Bangladesh, or a local factory which 
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manufactures equipment for use in Tanzania. Such a “personal™ base 
should serve as a stronger foundation on which the broader notions of 
mutuality of interest and global interdependence can be built. 


(iii) Public Participation Program 


As we noted last year, the objective of this program is to assist non- 
governmental organizations, institutions and community groups 
throughout Canada in their efforts at reaching and enlisting the 
participation of Canadians in the complex issues of international 
development with a view to: 


= promoting better awareness among the Canadian people of 
development issues; 


- encouraging greater public interest and involvement in 
international development; and 


= stimulating increased flows of development assistance from the 
private sector. 


Although the size of resources involved continues to be modest, results 
to date indicate that the program has been able to reach large numbers 

of Canadians, from every walk of life and every region of Canada. The 

program has grown from some 35 projects in 1971-72, its first year, to 

nearly 600 in 1982-83, with annual contributions from CIDA rising from 

$0.6 million to $5.3 million over the period. 


IV. IMPLICATIONS OF DEVELOPING COUNTRY 
ECONOMIC SITUATION FOR AID 
ORIENTATION AND ALLOCATION 


(a) General Budgetary Flexibility 


Our 1981 Memorandum outlined at some length the Government's new 
"Public Expenditure Management System” (PEMS) which represents an 
integrated approach to public expenditure planning, with a built-in 
capacity to respond to evolving priorities through the required 
resource reallocation. The Strategic Overview, Multi-Year Fiscal Plan, 
Multi-Year Operational Plan and the Main Estimates constitute the 
principal elements of PEMS, and they are prepared/up-dated each year. 


Starting in 1984, CIDA will introduce a new dimension in the "Main 
Estimates” (the Government's spending proposals for the upcoming fiscal 
year) - the “Agency Expenditure Plan” (AEP). The purpose of this will 
be two-fold: 


- to increase the visibility, to Parliament and the general public, 
of the objective of the various components of the aid program - 
through a more detailed format than in the past for requests to 
Parliament for funds; 
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- to increase accountability of the Agency. 


With a view to increasing the flexibility of the aid program, the 
Canadian Government is considering changes to the process of budgetary 
control by reducing the number of “allotments” (i.e., expenditure 
categories) into which the CIDA budget is divided. This consolidation 
will increase the extent to which the Agency can transfer funds from 
one “program component” to another (e.g., from “industrial co- 
operation” to “institutional co-operation”), while staying within the 
same allotment. The result of this will be an improvement in CIDA's 
ability to respond quickly to changing circumstances. 


(b) Non-Project Aid and Special ODA Resource Transfers 


Non-project aid consists of a wide range of instruments. They are used 
selectively, in response to the particular needs of the situation, and 
in a manner so as to effectively complement other resource transfer 
mechanisms. The more important among such instruments are: lines of 
credit, food aid, and emergency and distress relief. Table III-l 
summarizes the activities in 1981 and 1982. 


Special ODA resource transfers consist of such measures as debt re- 
scheduling and emergency balance of payments stabilization loans. They 
are not part of the regular development assistance program. 


In the case of countries with severe balance of payments problems, 
before providing emergency assistance the usual practice is to require 
that the country concerned have in place an agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) regarding an appropriate economic 
stabilization and adjustment program. 


(c) Debt Relief 


While the international liquidity crisis is indeed seriously affecting 
developing countries (both countries which have acquired significant 
debt and others which remain too poor to obtain credit), ODA is not, on 
the whole, seen as the best instrument to deal with such short-term 
problems. Co-operation among debtor and creditor countries, 
international financial institutions and commercial lenders, together 
with policies aimed at strengthening world economic recovery and the 
adoption of suitable adjustment programs, appear to be the most 
important elements in effectively addressing these problems. 
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TABLE III-1 


Non-Project Aid and Special ODA Resource 
Transfers (Contributions Not Allocable by 


Sector), 1981 and 1982 


($ Million) 


Commitments 
1981 1982 
Category Grants Loans Grants Loans 
1. To finance current imports: 116.8 108.3 138.0 = 
(i) General import 
(ii) Emergency food 
(b) Goods and services 
specified by donor 32.4 100.8 13.1 = 
2. Emergency and distress 
relief other than food 
aid 1535 = 25.8 = 
3. Contributions not directly 
linked to imports: 18.0 = 3.7 = 
(a) General purpose 
contributions 18.0 = 3.7 oe 
(b) Contributions in 
support of current 
administrative budgets = = = = 
4. Debt re-organization = 3h = 47.0 
5. Balance of payments 
stabilization loans = hiez = - 
6. Other 97.3 = - = 
TOTAL 247 .6 129.2 167.5 47.0 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1981 and 1982), Table 5. 
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The focus of development assistance, as a high quality and scarce 
resource, is thus on the medium and long-term development investment 
priorities. Furthermore, regardless of the strength and speed of 
economic recovery, effective management of the cyclical forces will not 
resolve the structural problems of developing countries - problems 
which are particularly important for the poorest countries. In other 
words, international economic recovery will indeed have positive 
effects on the international financial system; but for the poorest 
countries, development assistance will continue to be critical for 
stimulating their generally modest level and pace of capital 
formation. 


While no new measures to deal specifically with debt relief are 
contemplated within the framework of our development co-operation with 
Third World countries, Canada is continuing its policy of concentrating 
the bulk of its highly concessional development assistance on low- 
income countries and of providing development assistance to LLDCs on an 
all-grant basis. 


V. AID AND THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


(a) Tying Policy and Procurement Regulations 


Canadian policy on tying of ODA to domestic procurement was liberalized 
in 1970, and has remained essentially unchanged since that time. It 
provides for the untying of all multilateral assistance (with the 
exception of food aid), transportation costs, and 20 per cent of 
bilateral assistance. For the bilateral program, untying authority 
refers to the program as a whole, not to individual projects. This 
means that for specific projects, untying up to 100 per cent of their 
costs is possible as circumstances warrant. 


Present Canadian policy on tying represents a compromise between two 
sets of opposing factors. On the one hand, it has been argued that 
tied aid can potentially lead to some unfavourable cost structures for 
the recipient country, and possibly some distortion in the country's 
priorities due to the restriction to purchase Canadian goods and 
services. On the other hand, a substantial degree of tying appears to 
be a prerequisite for effective public support for the Canadian aid 
program, given, in particular, the significant proportion of (untied) 
ODA provided through multilateral channels. 


Reflecting the need for a realistic balance between these two 
considerations, in planning programs and projects, appropriate 
attention is given to minimizing the developmental costs of tying by 
selecting projects or project components where Canadian suppliers are 
internationally competitive, and by ensuring that suitable competitive 
bidding practices are followed. 
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Under the regulations governing the procurement of goods and services 
financed by the aid program, either the Canadian Government (or its 
agent) may manage the procurement, or the government of the recipient 
country (or its agent) may be permitted to do it, under the general 
supervision of the Canadian Government. Procurement financed by loans 
is, with few exceptions, delegated to the recipient country; 
procurement financed by grants is generally handled by the Canadian 


In the case of Canadian Government procurement, tenders for goods 
contracts must, with few exceptions, be invited either by advertising 
in one or more newspapers or from a list of suppliers of the required 
goods. There is also the requirement that these goods contain a 
minimum of 66 2/3 per cent Canadian content. A different set of 
criteria govern the procurement of professional services. As for 
recipient procurement, tenders must generally be called from a 
representative list of manufacturers in accordance with recognized 


Canada has concurred with the guidelines proposed by the Development 
Assistance Committee for the use of ODA in association with export 


From time to time, CIDA enters into parallel financing of projects with 
the Export Development Corporation where: (a) the CIDA component 
constitutes a valid development investment; and (b) the project carries 
a high order of priority in the recipient country's development 


Over the past two years, considerable attention has been focussed in 
Parliament, the press, the business community and in the labour 
movement on the domestic impact of the aid program. It is increasingly 
being recognized that while the economic and social development of the 
developing countries, together with an equitable distribution of the 
benefits of progress, remain the central focus of the Canadian aid 
program, adequate attention must also be given to the impact of aid 
expenditures on Canadian employment and output. 
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(b) Associated Financing 
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credits and other market funds.+/ 
44, 

program. 

(c) Domestic Impact of the Aid Program 
A5. 
1/ 


"DAC Guiding Principles for the Use of Aid in Association with Export 


Credits and Other Market Funds". (To be finalized in 1983). 
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Although the impact on Canadian employment is generally a factor 
considered during project design and approval, there are no specific 
measures in the aid program designed to strengthen domestic employment 
generation. This is not to say, of course, that domestic economic 
impact is viewed as unimportant but, instead, that primacy is given to 
the “aid” objective in the selection and design of projects. In other 
words, the main goal of the aid program remains "development", and its 
contents are determined primarily on the basis of the needs of the 


VI. MULTILATERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Canada has traditionally contributed a significant proportion of its 
ODA through multilateral channels, both in absolute terms and in 
comparison with other donors. The Government's general approach in 
this regard reflects, in part, the need for proper balance between the 
various components of the ODA program and, in part, the increased 
emphasis in recent years on bilateral assistance, both through 
government-to-government and non-governmental channels, in view of the 
perceived effectiveness of such forms of aid not only in serving 
developmental and national interests, but also in ensuring public 


Disbursements of multilateral assistance for 1981 and 1982, by 
recipient category, are shown in Table VI-l. They represented 
37.2 per cent and 30.9 per cent respectively of total ODA in the two 


(a) Multilateral Financial Institutions 
Canada is a major supporter of the International Financial Institutions 


(IFIs), and this is expressed by their share in Canada's total ODA 
which is projected to be in the range of 18-20 per cent over the next 


46. 
developing countries. 
47. 
support for the aid program. 
48. 
years.!/ 
49. 
few years. 
1/ See Section II (iii) above. 
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Table VI - 1 


Multilateral Assistance Disbursements, 


by Recipient, 1981 and 1982 


($ Million) 


Category/Recipient Organization 1981 1982 
Capital Subscriptions (Investments): 2164 37.9 
Caribbean Development Bank (CDB) 0.8 1.1 
International Finance Corporation (IFC) 4.2 4.3 
Asian Development Bank (AsDB) viral 0.9 
Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) 7.0 Del 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) - 29.0 
African Development Bank (AfDB) — 0.5 
Loans and Contributions (Advances): 288.1 146.0 
African Development Fund (AfDF) 30.0 - 
Asian Development Bank (AsDB) 56./ - 
Caribbean Development Bank (CDB) 5.9 3.0 
Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) 19.4 - 
International Development Association (IDA) 176.1 143.0 
Grants: 220.8 272.6 
World Food Program (WFP) 98.7 128.9 
United Nations Development Program (UNDP) 45.0 51.0 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) 4.0 4.6 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestinian Refugees (UNRWA) TRS: 7.8 
United Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 10.0 12.0 
United Nations Fund for Population 
Activities (UNFPA) rat 9.5 
International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD) = 14.0 


Consultative Group on International 
Agricultural Research (CGIAR) 9.1 

Other United Nations Agencies 1205 

Other Multilateral Organizations 26.4 15a 

Regional Development Banks 0.3 


TOTAL 530.0 456.5 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1981 and 1982), Table 2A. 
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Our general position with respect to the IFIs reflects, among others, 
their demonstrated developmental impact, Canada's overall support for 
multilateral institutions, the evolving mix of our program delivery 
channels, and a variety of historical and political factors. For 
example, our significant position in the Caribbean Development Bank 
(CDB) is consistent with our historical ties with the region and the 
importance which Canada attaches to a blending of multilateral and 
bilateral approaches and mechanisms to the development problems faced 
by the Commonwealth Caribbean. 


(b) UN Agencies and Programs 


Through CIDA, Canada funds some 35 programs within the UN network of 
institutions, the Commonwealth, "la francophonie", and the system of 
international agricultural research centres. Through the provision of 
core financing to certain organizations, Canada seeks to maintain a 
strong network of multilateral technical co-operation institutions. 
This is done in the belief that such institutions can bring to bear 
resources which individual donors cannot in the resolution of major 
development problems, and that they complement the more capital- 
oriented activities associated with bilateral programs and IFIs. 


Decisions related to the funding of multilateral institutions or 
programs are based on certain guiding principles. These include: 


- support for the central development funds; 

- capacity of the institution to deliver development programs 
efficiently and effectively; 

- priority to the poorest countries and the poorest segments of those 
countries; 

- promotion of efforts toward self-reliance and satisfaction of basic 
human needs; and 

- focus on major problems in the key sectors of agriculture, energy 
and human resources. 


In line with these considerations, the major institutions for which 
Canada provides financial support are: (i) the United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP), which is by far the major recipient 
primarily because it is at the centre of efforts to co-ordinate 
technical co-operation within the UN development system, and because 
some 80 per cent of its resources are aimed at the poorest countries; !/ 
(11) the Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co-operation (CFTC), also a 
major recipient in view of its role as a central funding mechanism 
within the Commonwealth, and the "Programme special de développement” 
(PSD) as it plays a similar role in “la francophonie"; and (iii) the 


In 1982, Canada also played an active role in the deliberations of the 
UNDP's Governing Council and its Intersessional Committee of the Whole 
on the issues of the Program's financing mechanisms and governing 
process. 
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International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD), the 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research (CGIAR - 
Table VI-2), the United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) 
and the United Nations International Children's Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 
- all major recipients, largely because they deal with such priority 
world problems as food, population and the well-being of mothers and 
children. 


(c) International Humanitarian Assistance 


Under this program, Canada continues to provide support for 
humanitarian relief through international institutions and Canadian and 
international non-governmental organizations involved in such work. It 
is done, in part, through core-funding for such international 
humanitarian organizations as the International Committee of the 

Red Cross (ICRC), the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR), and the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestinian 
Refugees (UNRWA) and, in part, through the emergency and refugee relief 
capabilities in specific countries of such international organizations 
as the United Nations International Children's Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 
and of Canadian and international non-governmental organizations. 


Work was also initiated during the course of 1982 toward a new policy 
on international humanitarian assistance. When completed (in 1983), 
the policy will set out the guiding principles for action in cases of 
natural or man-made disasters. The focus of the policy will be on the 
effectiveness, complementarity and coordination of the different 
mechanisms at the disposal of the Canadian Government in matters of 
humanitarian aid. 


VII. CO-FINANCING 


(a) Co-financing with Multilateral Development Agencies 


Canada has undertaken extensive co-financing with multilateral agencies 
through both joint and parallel financing. Generally, to maintain 
procedural consistency and in order to observe statutory restrictions 
on procurement, Canada prefers to undertake “parallel” financing where 
a discreet service, project or portion of a project can be identified 
for financing. However, where an activity is felt to be of sufficient 
importance to the development program of an aid recipient country and 
where a multilateral agency has a particular capability of delivering 
the project, Canada is prepared to engage in "joint" financing. 


Canada has lent its active support to efforts by the World Bank and the 
regional development banks to promote and expand their co-financing 
operations with official and commercial sources toward mobilizing 
additional financial resources for high quality developmental 
undertakings. While providing for a measure of coordination among 
donors' activities, such co-financing initiatives also permit 
individual donors to participate in projects which might be too large 
for any one donor in terms of the size of investment involved and/or of 
their complexity. 
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Table VI - 2 


Distribution of Multilateral Assistance 
to the Consultative Group on International 


Agricultural Research (CGIAR), 
1981 and 1982 


Program 


International Maize and Wheat 
Improvement Centre (CIMMYT) 


International Rice Research 
Institute (IRRI) 


International Institute for 
Tropical Agriculture (IITA) 


International Centre for 
Tropical Agriculture (CIAT) 


International Crop Research Institute 
for Semi-Arid Tropics (ICRISAT) 


International Potato Centre (CIP) 
International Laboratory for 
Research into Animal 
Diseases (ILRAD) 


International Centre for Agricultural 
Research in Dry Areas (ICARDA) 


Others 


TOTAL 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1981 and 1982), Tables 2A and 3A. 


Disbursements 
1981 1982 
1.43 ite 
t.43 iLAsml 
1243 Lets. 
We27 1.44 
eae? 1.44 
0.76 0.85 
0.60 0.65 
0.40 0.60 
0257 0.73 
9.06 10.20 


($ Million) 


Commitments 


1981 1982 


DOr e153 
PepOr 71.53 
1.47 Ne 
1.45 Ics (S) 
1.45 foot 
0.85 0.95 
0.65 0.75 
0.60 0.68 
0.73 0.81 


10.20 10.82 
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(b) New Institutional Arrangements - 


Co-financing with Arab Aid Agencies 


Canada is currently co-financing (or considering for co-financing) some 
45 projects with Arab donors. These projects are in 35 countries in 
Africa, Asia and the Americas. They represent a total cost of over 
$8.0 billion, and account for approximately $1.0 billion in Canadian 
bilateral ODA. Many of these projects involve “parallel” financing of 
components of large projects developed by the World Bank. The projects 
are mainly in the hydroelectric energy and transportation sectors. 


Canada has held a number of meetings over the past two years with Arab 
donors. During 1982, visits were.also arranged to the Saudi 
Development Fund, Islamic Development Bank, Kuwait Fund, Arab Fund, Abu 
Dhabi Fund, OPEC Fund, and to the Arab Bank for Economic Development in 
Africa (BADEA). CIDA also established a new staff position - “Senior 
Adviser and Co-ordinator/Arab Liaison" - with the responsibility for 
continuing promotion of projects for co-financing with Arab donors. 


During the IMF/World Bank meeting held in September 1982 in Toronto, 
the President of CIDA, together with other members of the Agency's 
senior management, met with the heads of Arab aid agencies. During 
this meeting, the Arab agencies were briefed on CIDA's policies and 
objectives, and discussions were held on programs and projects of 
mutual interest. This gathering represented the first meeting of its 
kind where the senior management of CIDA met with the key Arab 
financial institutions which constitute the “Arab Co-ordination 
Group”. 


Work was also launched during 1982 toward preparing a booklet entitled 
"CIDA and the Arab World: A Profile in Development Co-operation” .!/ 
Its main objective is to help enhance the awareness in Canada and in 
the Third World of the nature, scope and activities of Arab aid 
agencies and institutions. 


VIII. DISTRIBUTION OF BILATERAL AID 


(a) Policy Considerations 


The ODA eligibility framework adopted by the Canadian Government (to 
which we referred in last year's Memorandum) continued to serve as the 
basis for aid disbursement in 1982. The main elements of the policy 
are: 


- the concentration of ODA on the most needy countries; 


- the need for more co-ordinated, multidimensional approaches to 
bilateral relations with developing countries; 


- the need to recognize the emerging distinctions between fast-growing 
middle and high-income developing countries, less-industrialized 
countries, and the poorest and least developed countries; and to 
develop appropriate approaches to, and forms of co-operation with, 
each group. 


Published in 1983. 
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The eligibility framework thus reflects support for the objectives of 
self-sustainable economic and social development of developing 
countries, long-term commercial and political relationships, and the 
differentiation of co-operation strategies within the Third World, with 
special emphasis on the poorest groups. 


The policy groups potential recipients of Canadian bilateral assistance 
into three categories. The categories are distinguished by the nature 
and intensity of Canadian interests in the countries - developmental, 
commercial or political - and by an operational approach defined by 
programming mechanisms: 


Catersorysl — “Core Countries” 


These are major recipients of Canadian ODA with which Canada envisages 
a continuing and extensive relationship. Multi-year planning and 
programming is undertaken in these countries, and all forms of ODA 
instruments and delivery channels are used in the process. 


Category II - “Selective Instruments Countries" 


Assistance to these countries is intended to be characterized by 
flexibility, responsiveness and administrative ease. Multi-year 
programming is not undertaken in such countries. The category is 
composed essentially of middle-income countries where possibilities for 
long-term commercial and political links seem most promising. ODA 
instruments available for use in such countries include lines of 
credit, co-financing, and technical, industrial and institutional co- 
operation. 


Category III - “Other Eligible Countries" 


These are countries where Canadian development co-operation activity is 
minimal. Only assistance under the Mission Administered Funds (MAF) 
program, NGO projects, selective industrial and institutional co- 
Operation activities, and food aid for humanitarian reasons is 
available in such countries. 


The first full year of operation of this eligibility framework was 
1982. While it is premature to draw any definitive conclusions from 
the short period of operational experience under it thus far, certain 
broad elements may be discerned; among them: 


- the diversity and levels of institutional development of countries 
call for different instruments for achieving specific objectives; 


- administrative implications of the same aid instrument vary between 
countries; 


- high per capita income does not necessarily translate into high 
absorptive management capability in the use of aid resources. 
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Table VIII - 1 


Distribution of Bilateral Assistance, 
by Programming Status of Recipient, 
1981 and 1982 


a 


Disbursements (net) Commitments 
1981 1982 1981 1982 

Category SM ho SM vA SM rs SM 4% 
Core Countries 520 cm ome 642 28= 163-201 87.0<8 wes 1962055) 6263 
Selective Instruments 

Countries 9955 eellsh 93.37 9.2 65.8 54 OI 982 
Other Eligible 

Countries 58.8 6.6 S32 Bez 67.1 Des 88.9 8.9 
Sub-Total Allocable by 

Country 679 OR P75.9 819.7 80.4 1,003.7 82.8 801.3 80.4 
Unallocable by 

Country/Category!/ Aiayh SYS) 20660882.0 3823.2 
Other Bilateral:2/ 16928ag19sOMN17 9258 17.668 1169-8m 4 cOmei 05081 at 

of which: 

Administrative Costs 58.7 6.6 7Oe2 6.9 58.7 4.8 Tee) Tak 

Canadian NGOs 59.6 6.7 A One 0 59.6 4.9 41.0 4.1 

Emergency Relief = = baz 0.1 = ~ e2e 2OoL 

IDRC 17.9 Ze0 24 .6 204 EA9 Leo Jae lal, | Pie 

Industrial 

Co-operation - = 4.1 0.4 = = Srih > 0.4 
International NGOs 13.9 iS 14.8 Lee 13.0 lel 1438: e5 
Petro-Canada 
International = = 0.6 0.1 - - - - 

TOTAL BILATERAL 

ASSISTANCE 894.5 100.0 1,019.8 100.0 1,211.8 100.0 995.5 100.0 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1981 and 1982), Tables 2A and 3A. 


By) Includes also contributions to “regional” projects. 

2/ Data on expenditures allocable by country are so shown in the tables in 
this Section. Thus, the "Other Bilateral” category consists essentially 
of those expenditures which cannot be specifically allocated by country. 
To illustrate: disbursements under the PCIAC program in 1982 amounted 
to $13.1 million, of which $12.5 million were allocable by country; the 
balance of $0.6 million is show under “Other Bilateral”. 
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A more complete review of the experience will be included in our 1983 
Memorandum. 


(b) Bilateral Disbursements and Commitments 
eee a ee On Omm ELaenr Ss 


Tables VIII-1 to VIII-4 summarize the bilateral program activity for 
1981 and 1982. 


Table VIII-1 presents the distribution of bilateral assistance 
according to the three programming categories used by CIDA. "Core 
countries" accounted for nearly two-thirds of total bilateral 
disbursements in 1982. Though bilateral commitments to these countries 
represented a similar proportion of the total, it reflected a decline 
from the level in the previous year. 


Low-income countries continued to receive the bulk of Canada's 
bilateral assistance. In 1982, their share rose to 66 per cent of 
total bilateral disbursements, as compared with about 60 per cent in 
the previous year. Their share of commitments, however, fell by a 
similar margin in’ the same period (Table VIII-2). 


Table VIII-3 indicates the distribution of bilateral assistance by 
geographic region. At 40 per cent of the total, countries in Africa 
received the largest share of bilateral disbursements in 1982; 
bilateral commitments to this region registered a similar trend. 
Though the share remained relatively stable as regards disbursements, 
there has been a decline in terms of commitments between 1981 and 1982 
in the case of Asia. 


The share of LLDCs registered an increase in terms of both bilateral 
disbursements (from 24 per cent to 28 per cent) and commitments (from 
23 per cent to 30 per cent) between the two years. Within this group, 
the bulk of the assistance went to LLDCs in Africa, followed by those 
in Asia (Table VIII-4). 


IX. SECTORAL ORIENTATION IN 
DISTRIBUTION OF AID 


(a) Sectors of Emphasis 
Ci) Agriculture and Rural Development 


The main objective of Canada's food aid and aid to the agriculture and 
rural development sector is the alleviation of hunger, malnutrition and 
poverty, and to contribute toward greater food security in the 
developing countries. Thus, the production of food for domestic 
purposes, as Opposed to exports, will remain the focus of CIDA's 
activities in the sector, and special attention will be given to the 
impact of such activities on the nutrition requirements of target 
groups. 


Sy) 


Table VIII - 2 


Distribution of Bilateral Assistance, 
by Income Group, 1981 and 1982 


Disbursements (net) Commitments 
1981 1982 1981 1982 
Income Group! / $M Zz SM Z, $M %, SM 7 
Low-Income Countries 
(LICs) 29 soya 67 Oak) 6557 789.8 .65.2, 4 594.0) 59.7 
Middle-Income 
Countries (MICs) 143.3 16.0 13 See 3 2 203/.0 oi1-6 Via Lie LO ee 
Newly-Industrialized 
Countries (NICs) 4.0 0.5 8.7 0.9 1.9 0.2 7) O17 
OPEC Countries 21 0.2 6.1 0.6 1.8 0.2 L238 gO J 
Unallocable by Income 
Group and other 
unspecified2/ 45.8 5.1 20r3ee. 20 awh Seo sie? We5eor 266 
Other Bilateral?/ 169.8 19:0 179.5 17.6 .(169.8ie 14.05 Gy 0.0R 17.01 
TOTAL BILATERAL 
ASSISTANCE 894.5 100.0 1,019.8 100.0 1,211.8 100.0 995.5 100.0 
Source: DAC Questionnaire (1981 and 1982), Tables 2A and 3A. 
1/ Based on DAC definitions and 1980 per capita income: 

LICs: Countries with per capita income under U.S. $600. 

MICs: Countries with per capita income exceeding U.S. $600. 

NICs: Countries at a relatively advanced level of economic development 
- Argentina, Brazil, Greece, Hong Kong, Korea (Republic of), 
Mexico, Portugal, Singapore, Spain, Taiwan and Yugoslavia. 

OPEC Countries: Algeria, Ecuador, Gabon, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia and United Arab Emirates. Two other 
countries - Indonesia and Nigeria - are show in the LIC and MIC 
groups respectively. 

2/ Does not include contributions to the Sahel which are included with 

LICs. 

3/ For breakdown, see Table VIII-1. 
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Table VIII - 3 


Distribution of Bilateral Assistance, 


by Geographic Region, 1981 and 1982 


Disbursements (net) Commitments 

1981 1982 1981 1982 
Geographic Region SM 7 SM yf SM he SM 4% 
Africa FOSe em S461 40729 4050 368.7 30.49 741235 41.4 
Americas 10559 21.8 9752 9.5 L39c SP NS5e ElO7 2810.8 
Asia 290S4 2m 2 98 52662 3 220 he 262143 ehe O40 a6 
Europe 22.4 25 ak 0.8 128 0.7 O54 arate 
Oceania OLD 0.1 3 0.1 0.3 store 135 B01 
Other Bilateral! / E6918 1950017959517 e60mnl69. Se wlonOasbnOn Omigel 
TOTAL BILATERAL 

ASSISTANCE 894.5 100.0 1,019.8 100.0 1,211.8 100.0 995.5 100.0 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1981 and 1982), Tables 2A and 3A. 
oe Negligible. 
if For breakdown, see Table VIII-1. 
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Table VIII-4 
Distribution of Bilateral Assistance 


to Least Developed Countries (LLDCs), 
1981 and 1982 


Disbursements (net) Commitments 

1981 1982 1981 1982 
LLDCs in: SM fo SM hi SM i SM vA 
Africa E305 72 il4..6 160.1.. 15.7 L225 ede UO coup elle eee ee 2 
Americas all 10 11.4 et 10.5 0.9 5.09 025 
Asia La ER Se7, s/o Geet e5 13,9. 3.ceedhl <5 86-865S.7 
TOTAL BILATERAL 

ASSISTANCE 894.5 100.0 1,019.8 100.0 1,211.8 100.0 995.5 100.0 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1981 and 1982), Tables 2A and 3A. 
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Table IX-1 


Food Aid Disbursements,1/ 
1981 and 1982 


eee peste 
Program $ Million yf $ Million v4 
BILATERAL 92.8 NTS 139.6 53.1 
of which: 
Americas 14.3 7.3 6.6 2.5 
Anglophone Africa 20.0 10.2 28.2 LO a7 
Asia 41.7 2ies 83.0 31.6 
Francophone Africa 12.0 6.1 15.9 6.1 
Other Recipients 4.8 2.4 5.9 Dene 
MULTILATERAL 103.2 52 si 1230 46.9 
of which: 
World Food Program (WFP) 98.8 50.4 118.9 45.3 
UNRWA 4.4 Ze3 4.2 1.6 
TOTAL 196.0 100.0 262 017 100.0 


Source: CIDA. 


ty 


Includes transportation costs. 
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Food aid continues to be an important component of Canada's assistance 
activity in the sector. The share of food aid in total ODA 
disbursements rose from 14 per cent in 1981 to 18 per cent in 1982. 
The Asian region received over one-half of bilateral food aid 
disbursements in 1982. 


Reflecting our participation in and support for the activities of the 
"Co-operation for Development in Africa” (CDA) Group, CIDA provided 
additional support for agricultural research, particularly in the 
upgrading of national and regional facilities. This will enable the 
institutions to make better use of the research results and other aids 
available from international centres. There has also been an increase 
in Canadian support for the work of such centres between 1981 and 1982 
(Table VI-2). 


Canada continues to attach special importance to "rural development” in 
view of its multi-dimensional character and its potential to impact on 
key target groups, and thus serve as an effective foundation on which 
to build further economic and social development efforts. Experience 
over the years has show that institutional differences between 
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countries can be an important determinant of the effectiveness of 
particular development strategies. Against this general background, a 
re-examination of our approach to "integrated rural development" has 
been initiated during the course of 1982. A report on Phase I of the 
project, entitled “Integrated Rural Development: State of the Art 
Review - 1982/83", was published in 1982. Work on the project is 
continuing. 


(ii) Energy 
Policy and Activities 


Energy continues to be a sector of priority in Canada's development co- 
Operation program. Some of the specific dimensions of activity in 1982 
were: emphasis on smaller-scale energy technologies to complement 
Canada's traditional and continuing focus on major hydroelectric 
generation and distribution projects; continued importance of 
multilateral activity in the sector; and emphasis on close coordination 
among donors and recipients. Plans were initiated for Canada to 
participate in the World Bank's “Energy Assessment Study Program”. 
Canada also participated in the review by the Asian Development Bank of 
technical assistance projects in the energy sector in the region. As 
well, Canada continued to be active in the coordination of donor 
activity in the field of energy, particularly through the “Co-operation 
for Development in Africa" Group. 


Tables IX-2 and IX-3 show disbursements of bilateral ODA, including 
those of Petro-Canada International Assistance Corporation, in the 
energy field by sub-sector and region. As has been the case 
historically, about 80 per cent of the disbursements continue to be in 
the traditional areas of Canada's expertise — power generation and 
distribution. This represents Canada's contribution toward major 
projects (including feasibility studies with a technology transfer 
component) such as construction of transmission lines in Kenya and 
Tanzania, rural electrification projects in Thailand, Egypt, Indonesia, 
Cameroon and Ivory Coast, and major power generation projects in India, 
Pakistan, Madagascar and Ghana. 


Disbursements in the oil and gas sector also represented a significant 
share of energy-related assistance. These related to development lines 
of credit to India and Pakistan, and planning for additional activity 
in Bangladesh and Barbados. 


Co-operation in the field of small and renewable energy technology is 
also a growing feature of Canada's development assistance activities, 
particularly through CIDA's “Industrial Co-operation" program. Some 80 
projects of various types in over 30 developing countries were underway 
in the energy sector in 1982, with total expenditures of about 

$6 million. 


Our 1981 Memorandum reported on a number of IDRC initiatives in the 
area of energy, particularly developments following the United Nations 
Conference of New and Renewable Sources of Energy (UNERG) in Nairobi in 
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August 1981. A significant energy initiative since then has been the 
creation of an international advisory group composed of eminent 
researchers and policy makers from developing countries. The terms of 
reference of this "Energy Research Group” (ERG) include: 


- survey of energy-related research and technology in developed 


countries, its relevance to developing countries, the terms on which 
access to it is available, and ways of using it for the greatest 
benefit of developing countries; 


- survey of the existing and likely capability in developing countries 
to conduct, finance, diffuse and use energy research and 
development; and 


- identification of priorities in the conduct and utilization of 
energy-related research in the light of its findings regarding 
resources available for such research for the consideration of 
decision-makers, researchers and other interested parties. 


Petro-Canada International Assistance Corporation (PCIAC) 


The objective of PCIAC (established in 1981) is to assist oil-importing 
developing countries to explore and develop their own domestic oil and 
gas resources, and thus reduce or eliminate their dependence on 
imported supplies. It will seek to achieve this goal by participating 
in exploration for oil and gas, by conducting pre-exploration and 
related studies, and by providing technical assistance and training in 
petroleum exploration, development and production. Activities under 
the program are financed from development assistance funds. During 
1982, agreements were reached for the following projects; expenditures 
on these projects amounted to $13.1 million in the same year (see 
Table VIII-1, footnote 2). 


Barbados: The primary objectives of PCIAC's technical and management 
assistance to the National Petroleum Corporation (NPC) of Barbados are 
to technically assess and enhance the island's hydrocarbon potential 
and to increase daily oil production. 


Jamaica: PCIAC assistance to the Petroleum Corporation of Jamaica 
(PCS) involves the assessment of offshore potential through additional 
seismic surveys and an integrated interpretation including reprocessing 
of available geophysical data. 


Senegal: The PCIAC project in Senegal will assess the hydrocarbon 
potential of the western offshore basin by re-evaluating existing 
exploration data and conducting additional marine seismic surveys. 


Tanzania: This PCIAC co-operative project with the Tanzania Petroleum 
Development Corporation (TPDC) includes an assessment of the 
hydrocarbon potential in Tanzania and the drilling of an offshore 
well. 
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Table IX-2 


Bilateral Disbursements 
in the Energy Sector, by Sub-Sector, 
1981-82 and 1982-83 


D9si—82 
Sub-Sector $ Million Hs 
Energy Planning (including 

Management and Maintenance 

Training) 26 Dae 
Power Generation 20.5 Lied 
Electrical Energy Transmission 

and Distribution 1339 63.8 

of which: 

Rural Electrification 20.8 17.9 
Oil and Gas 16.6 14.3 
Other 258) Z20 
TOTAL LI5%9 100.0 
Source: CIDA 

Table 1xX-3 


Bilateral Disbursements 
in the Energy Sector, by Region, 
1981-82 and 1982-83 


1981-82 
Reg ion $ Million h 
Americas eee) 6.8 
Anglophone Africa 48.4 41.8 
Asia 45.2 39.0 
Francophone Africa 14.4 12.4 
TOTAL 115.9 100.0 


SIE EI METALS EE AE IEE SSS LES IS ILI SES SEIDEL, 


Source: CIDA 


1982-83 
$ Million yA 
3.3 ar 
18.9 15.6 
62.9 5220 
17.4 14.3 
33 ez 27.4 
2.9 2.4 
121.2 100.0 
1982-83 
$ Million _% 
10.3 8.5 
60.0 49.5 
452i Sid 
5.8 4.8 
12122) 10020 


US 


(iii) Human Resources and Technical Co-operation 


82. As one of the three priorities in Canada's development assistance 
program, human resource development emphasizes people as both the means 
and the end of development. Its objectives are to increase skilled 
human resources in the developing countries, to reach target groups 
which have been bypassed by economic growth, and to meet basic human 
needs as a means of improving labour productivity and the well-being of 
the population as a whole. Technical assistance - the provision of 
Canadian experts and the training of developing country personnel - is 
an important means of achieving these objectives, and is provided 
through bilateral, multilateral and special programs channels. 
Recruitment and Selection of Co-operants 

83. In 1982, 645 Canadian experts (720 in 1981) participated in CIDA's 
bilateral projects. Sixty-four per cent of these co-operants 
(59 per cent in 1981) were employed directly by Canadian organizations 
under contract with CIDA. Their percentage distribution by geographic 
region was as follows: 

Region 1981 1982 
Americas 13.0 14.0 
Anglophone Africa 34.0 31.0 
Asia 11.0 13.0 
Francophone Africa 42.0 42.0 

TOTAL 100.0 100.0 

84. Table IX-4 shows the sectoral distribution of co-operants for the past 
three years. Though there have been variations between sectors in this 
period, renewable resources, education, and energy, transportation and 
communications continued to be the major sectors of co-operant 
activity, consistent with the broad thrust of Canada's development co- 
operation strategy. 

Table IX-4 
Distribution of Co-operants, 
by Sector, 1980-82 
(Per Cent) 

Sector 1980 198) 1982 

Renewable Resources 37.4 29.8 39.0 

Education 26.9 24.9 20.3 

Energy, Transportation and 

Communications Tiel 22.5 Z0n2 

Industry, Mines 5.8 Sey 4.9 

Public Administration 4.3 5.6 cy) 

Economic Planning 3.0 4.0 Iga 

Trade, Bank Operations, Tourism 2.4 24 2.0 

Health 1.6 Lez Onn 

Social Services Wee) 0.9 0.5 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: CIDA 
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Briefing and De-briefing of Co-operants 


In preparation for overseas work and related development co-operation 
activities, CIDA's Briefing Centre provides a variety of programs and 
services to co-operants and families (whether they be direct or 
indirect contractuals) as well as co-operants from non-governmental 
organizations. 


Although the focus in the Centre's work in 1982 was on pre-departure 
briefing, efforts continued toward further strengthening its full 
complement of services. The Centre organized pre-departure briefing 
sessions for 611 co-operants (and their families) from different parts 
of Canada. Also in 1982, in-country briefing for 72 co-operants and 
de-briefing with 57 returning co-operants were also organized. 


In the same year, the Centre organized three working sessions, each of 
a three-day duration, and focussing on a separate geographic region: 
Anglophone Africa, Asia and Francophone Africa. These sessions brought 
together developing country officials and Canadian co-operants. The 
purpose of the sessions was two-fold: 


- to enable foreign officials to develop an appreciation of the role 
of the co-operant in the overall perspective of Canada's development 
assistance program, and of the process of pre-departure briefing; 
and 


- to invite the officials' suggestions on how the co-operants might 
effectively adapt themselves to life in their respective country of 
assignment. 


Audio-visual aids are extensively used in the conduct of the Centre's 
activities. During 1982, the Centre produced a number of country- 
slides which were used in pre-departure briefing. These were 
supplemented with video-cassettes on CIDA projects and on inter- 
cultural communication. 


In collaboration with the Agency's geographic, special programs and 
human resources Divisions, the Briefing Centre has developed a program 
specifically for Canadian co-operants for future assignment in China. 
The activities under this initiative during 1982 were: 


- organization of two seminars on China with specialists on the 
subject with a view to developing criteria for the selection and 
training of future co-operants; and 


- preparation of both audio-visual and descriptive material which 
would be of help both to the Briefing Centre and to five regional 
centres across Canada. These regional centres will receive the 
future co-operant candidates and supply them with information on 
China. 
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90. The Briefing Centre continued its efforts, in collaboration with the 
Canadian embassies involved, toward better adaptation of co-operants 
through training in the local language. In addition to the Latin 
America region where the co-operants need to study Spanish or 
Portuguese, the Centre's initiatives have already benefited co-operants 
‘en route’ to assignment in such countries as Indonesia and Tanzania. 
Overall, some 53 people have followed language training programs 
related to the Asia and Americas regions in 1982. 


91. Examples of likely future activity in this regard are: extension of 
the program to include training in other languages, further 
strengthening of the present activities of the Briefing Centre, and 
preparation of an appropriate “pre-return” documentation kit to assist 
the co-operants in their “re-integration" on return to Canada. 


In-Country and Third-Country Training 


92. In 1982-83, CIDA continued to support bilateral training programs by 
training nationals in their own institutions or in those of another 
developing country. Table IX-5 illustrates the regional distribution 
of such activity for the past three years. 


Table IX-5 


Distribution of CIDA Trainees Receiving 
In-Country and Third-Country Training, 


by Geographic Region, 1980-81 to 1982-83 


In-Country Third-Country Total 

Americas 6 6 6 299 270 262 305 276 268 
Anglophone 

Africa 4 4 47 38 36 54 42 40 101 
Asia 8 8 10 ip) 57 28 83 65 38 
Francophone 

Africa 222 250 295 63 83 50 285 333 345 
TOTAL 240-268 «358475 446394 71S TMH 752 


Source: CIDA 
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In-Canada Training (1981 figures in brackets) 


93% During 1982, Canadian bilateral aid provided for 248 (261) new trainees 
from developing countries to undertake programs in Canada at various 
universities and colleges, or with private, para-governmental or 
governmental agencies. Of this number, 105 (57) were from Francophone 
Africa, 79 (129) from Anglophone Africa, 39 (10) from Asia, and 30 (65) 
from the Americas. 

94. A total of 651 (756) trainees were engaged in programs in Canada during 
1982; of these, 432 (459) were still in Canada at the end of this year. 
Table IX-6 gives their distribution by geographic region of origin. 

95. In addition to the trainees directly administered by CIDA (Table IX-6), 
218 (237) other trainees (who were placed and supervised by Canadian 
organizations under contract with CIDA) studied in Canada during 1982. 
The distribution of these trainees by geographic region of origin was 
as follows: 

Americas ral 
Anglophone Africa 54 
Asia 16 
Francophone Africa fd 
TOTAL 218 
Table IX-6 
Distribution of Trainees in Canada, 
by Geographic Region of Origin - 1982 
Academic Practical 
Training Training 

Region of Origin Programs Programs Total 

Americas 65 27 92 

Anglophone Africa 283 10 293 

Asia 21 32 53 

Francophone Africa 194 ie) 213 

TOTAL 563 88 651 
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Source: CIDA 
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96. 


At the request of the United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
arrangements were made for 113 UN Fellows to attend training programs 
in Canada in 1982. Including those Fellows already in programs at the 
beginning of 1982, a total of 163 Fellows were undertaking training in 
1982, compared with 209 in 1981. 
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(b) Other Areas of Assistance 
(i) Aid for Afforestation 


The world's forests and trees provide a wide range of products to meet 
people's needs for fuel, building materials and food. In an increasing 
number of areas within developing countries, these forest resources are 
being depleted, and are no longer able to meet basic requirements. 
Population increases have brought new pressure to clear tropical 
forests for agricultural land. These actions result not only in the 
elimination of forest cover, but also in the degradation of groundwater 
Systems, increased flooding, reduction in soil fertility, 
desertification, destruction of wildlife habitats, and loss of 
incalculable economic benefits. 


Achieving an equilibrium among the different roles (social, protective, 
productive) which the forest plays requires new systems of forest 
management and active involvement of the local population - e.g., 
social or community forestry programs. In its “social forestry” 
programs, Canada's objectives are to meet the needs of rural 
populations in maintaining their environment. Supporting activities 
such as training, research and extension projects are used to enhance 
the success of the program. 


Canada's involvement in social forestry projects has expanded over the 
years from its initial emphasis on technical assistance to more direct 
interventions through the bilateral channel. Such projects have 
already been implemented in India, Honduras and Senegal, and a number 
of others were in the planning stage during the course of 1982. 


Some projects are funded through non-governmental organizations - 

e.g-, village woodlot development in Haiti and Lesotho. Canada also 
supports, indirectly, through the multilateral channel, activities 
related to afforestation undertaken by such organizations as the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and the International Council for Research 
in Agroforestry. 


(ii) Environmental Protection 


Canada funds a number of bilateral projects in natural resource 
Management and environmental protection. These include projects to 
help developing countries build up their environmental institutions; 
collect data on natural resources and land use; manage fishery, 
forestry, wildlife, plant and water resources; and improve the human 
environment through disease control, human settlements, and drinking 
water and sanitation. 


An analysis of Canada's bilateral assistance for 1982-83 indicated that 
substantial resources were committed to environment and natural 
resource projects ~ about 12 per cent of total commitments during the 
year. Over one-half of these projects were devoted to improvements in 
water supply and sanitation. Forestry management and development 
projects also constituted a significant component. 
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Emphasis on assistance to environmental factors varied between CIDA's 
four regions: in the Americas and Anglophone Africa, drinking water 
supply projects were predominant; in Francophone Africa, forestry 
projects were emphasized; and in Asia, the majority of commitments were 
for agricultural water projects. 


In CIDA's bilateral programming, the impact of projects on the 
environment is taken into account with a view to avoiding or reducing, 
where possible, any negative effects. To assist in this work, an 
initiative was taken during the year to obtain the services of an 
"Environmental Adviser" from the Department of the Environment to 
review environmental impact assessment procedures. An inter- 
departmental working group was also established in 1982 to co-ordinate 
the aid and environmental activities of a number of federal 
departments. Also, recent training programs for CIDA officers have 
included sessions on environmental issues. 


In 1982, Canada provided funds to a number of multilateral institutions 
and non-governmental organizations which are active in the environment 
and natural resources fields, often in areas which do not receive 
substantial funding from bilateral channels, e.g., housing, pollution 
control. 


In addition, environment and natural resource related activities 
constituted about 20 per cent of the projects supported by the IDRC. 
Predominant among these were projects in the areas of forestry, 
fisheries and disease control. 


(iii) Population Assistance 


Although there has been substantial growth over the years in Canada's 
direct assistance to population-related activities, its overall size 
still remains rather modest. The focus has largely been on assistance 
to family planning techniques and their diffusion among the poor people 
of developing countries, without explicitly placing the issues in the 
broader context of "development". 


The main elements of Canada's assistance in the area have been: 


- support through multilateral organizations, such as the UN Fund for 
Population Activities (UNFPA); 


- support for internationally recognized private organizations, such 
as the International Planned Parenthood Federation (IPPF); 


- support through CIDA's bilateral program, provided specifically in 
response to requests from developing countries, with due regard for 
the availability and limitation of Canadian resources and Canadian 
sensitivities related to the issue: demographic studies, technical 
assistance, and training in and support for related public health 
programs are examples of such assistance; and 


- support for research on matters related to population and family 
planning such as reproductive biology. 
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109. Assistance to population activities amounted to some $21 million in 
1982-83; contributions to the UNFPA and IPPF accounted for the bulk of 
these expenditures — $9.5 million and $5.4 million respectively. 


110. It is now generally recognized that “population”, rather than a sector 
in itself, is an issue with important inter-sectoral implications. 
Therefore, to contribute effectively to the objectives of development, 
population policies and programs need to be seen within the totality of 
development efforts. Furthermore, population assistance would need to 
reflect not only this broad thrust, but also the various sensitivities | 
on the issue - in recipient and donor countries alike. Against this 
background, preliminary work toward a review of Canada's assistance 
activity in the area was also initiated during 1982. 


(iv) Assistance in Public Administration 


111. As noted elsewhere in this Memorandum,!/ assistance in public 
administration is part of Canada's technical co-operation with the 
Third World - both through the training of developing country nationals 
in Canada, and by making the services of Canadian experts available to 
the countries. This was reinforced by other initiatives adopted in 
more recent years. 


112. Under its “Institutional Co-operation” program, CIDA provided financial 
support for the international development projects of the Canadian 
Comprehensive Audit Foundation (CCAF), a non-governmental organization. 
An important objective of the CCAF is to assist developing countries to 
upgrade their government auditing capabilities, and to share Canadian 
experience and knowledge of comprehensive auditing which seeks to 
promote greater accountability and effectiveness of public 
expenditures. 


113. CIDA provides assistance to the fellowship, technical assistance and 
regional seminar programs of the Foundation. In 1982-83, these 
programs involved participants from some 15 different African, Asian, 
Caribbean and Latin American countries. Assistance to the CCAF 
amounted to about $350,000 in the same year. 


114. Another recent initiative (adopted in 1980-81) in this general area is 
the "Management for Change” program. It is designed to develop 
innovative ways of strengthening the management capabilities of 
developing countries, so that they may make efficient and productive 
use of their resources and meet the rapidly changing needs of their 
societies in the context of their own resources, cultural setting and 
social dynamics. The program reflects the recognition that Canada and 
developing countries can work together in dealing with management 
issues and problems, and learn from each other's experience. 


1/ See Section IX (a) (iii). 
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115. The program is specifically oriented to senior-level executives and 
decision-makers in the broad area of public administration, and may 
include seminars, short-term work assignments, missions and awards. 

It operates through financial assistance to Canadian non-governmental 
institutions, developing country governments, agencies and 
institutions, and international development organizations, for 
activities designed to further the goals and objectives of the program. 
Expenditures under the program in 1982-83, its first full year of 
operation, amounted to $1.2 million. 


(v) Aid for Research in Developing Countries 


116. The contribution of science and technology to the solution of urgent 
development problems has attracted increasing attention from the 
international community, and is an important area in which the 
developing countries seek support. Their lack of competence to engage 
effectively in research of their own design was particularly noted by 
the Pearson Commission in its 1969 Report, as was the very low 
proportion of world R & D activity that was located in developing 
countries. 


117. Part of Canada's response to this need was the creation in 1970 of the 
International Development Research Centre (IDRC) “to initiate, 
encourage, support and conduct research into the problems of the 
developing regions of the world and into the means for applying and 
adapting scientific, technical and other knowledge to the economic and 
social advancement of those regions”. Although it is solely funded by 
the Government of Canada, the Centre is an autonomous organization, and 
its activities are guided by an international Board of Governors. 


118. The Centre has addressed its mandate by concentrating on supporting 
research projects that are identified, designed, conducted and managed 
by developing country scientists, usually working in their own 
countries. IDRC has aimed at the dual objectives of funding applied 
research designed to tackle specific development problems identified by 
the developing countries while simultaneously contributing to building 
a strong local base for future research. It has also provided 
technical support to research projects where required. 


119. In 1982-83, IDRC funded some 283 projects, with appropriations 
totalling $45 million; support for training activities accounted for an 
additional $2 million.!/ The sectoral distribution of these 
expenditures was: agriculture, food and nutrition sciences - 40 per 
cent; social sciences - 24 per cent; health sciences - 13 per cent; 
information sciences - 11 per cent; co-operative projects (linking 
Canadian and developing country institutions in collaborative research 
endeavours) - 8 per cent; and others - 4 per cent. Their geographic 
distribution was: Latin America - 32 per cent; Asia ~ 28 per cent; 
Africa - 24 per cent; Middle East - 5 per cent; and global and other 
projects - 11 per cent. 


1/ Since its inception, IDRC has supported over 1,600 projects, requiring 
appropriations of nearly $280 million. 
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X. WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT 


Policy Perspective 


In 1982, a number of activities on behalf of women in development 
contributed to Canada's overall goal to increase people's ability to 
help themselves. In order to ensure that development assistance 
reaches the population groups in greatest need in the poorest 
countries, the momentum that has built up in previous years to respond 
to the needs of women was accelerated by an “integrated programming” 
approach. 


In substance, this approach represents a departure from the earlier 
limited treatment of women's concerns in specific programs or projects 
addressed only to them. For example, research evidence to date has 
shown that inadequate recognition of the important role women play in 
such sectors as agriculture, energy, water and sanitation management, 
education and housing have jeopardized the success of many development 
projects. The solution here is not simply to ensure that women become 
beneficiaries of a growing proportion of the benefits of development, 
but that they also become more active participants in the decision- 
making process that determines the path of socio-economic progress 
itself. In this regard, preliminary work toward a new policy 
perspective for the Agency reflecting a better balance between 
efficiency and social equity in development programming was initiated 
in 1982. 


An example of the integrated approach is CIDA's work in the Karnali- 
Bheri region of Nepal with community participation in a wide spectrum 
of activities. The project was preceded by extensive field studies on 
the role of Nepalese women in farm management and agricultural 
extension. Recommendations from these studies were co-ordinated with 
new project initiatives for rural primary health care, irrigation, 
conservation, forestry and transportaion. The important contributions 
of women to development as well as their needs and aspirations in those 
areas have influenced the implementation of this program. 


During the year, CIDA's country and regional program reviews addressed 
human resource development potentials in the developing countries under 
scrutiny. They also provided an opportunity to ensure proper balance 
in the emphasis given to human resources generally and, more 
specifically, to the participation of men and women equally in resource 
planning. 


Program Activities 


Prompted by the special study launched in 1981 on the impact of 
Canadian NGO projects on women, field studies of such activity were 
undertaken in a number of developing countries. The findings from 
these were reported to a national meeting of Canadian NGO 
representatives, and they will be widely disseminated by the Canadian 
Council for International Co-operation (CCIC) in a future publication. 
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The Mission Administered Fund (MAF) program carried out by Canadian 
Embassies and High Commissions is a flexible instrument which 
complements bilateral activities. It supports specific sectoral or 
multi-sectoral projects having a high developmental impact. The 
project proposals are generally initiated by local women's groups to 
fill specific needs and development priorities of poorest women. Some 
Canadian Missions also employ specialists as well as Canadian NGOs to 
identify appropriate self-help projects in collaboration with women's 
organizations which seek help toward increasing the productivity of 
rural women or for introducing them to new types of income~-generating 
activities. 


As in past years, rural women and their families have benefited from 
the support provided by multilateral programs such as UNICEF and UNFPA 
to which Canada contributed $12.0 million and $9.5 million 
respectively in 1982. Also in the same year, Canada extended financial 
assistance to the Capital Fund of Women's World Banking which seeks to 
provide access to capital and skills for women in developing countries 
for undertaking small business ventures. 


In 1982, as part of its work toward enhancing public awareness of 
social and economic development issues, the Agency took an active part 
in presenting “women and development” issues in briefings and at 
hearings before Canadian Parliamentarians, such as the Delegation to 
the Western Hemisphere Conference of Parliamentarians on Population and 
Development, Standing Committee on External Affairs and National 
Defence, and as follow-up to the recommendations of the Parliamentary 
Task Force on North/South Relations relative to women in developing 
countries. 


XI. AID EFFECTIVENESS, AID MANAGEMENT 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


(a) Aid Procedures and Practices 


While the organizational changes relating to the “Country Focus” 
restructuring of the Agency (see below) were being introduced, CIDA 
continued its work on improving aid procedures and practices designed 
to enhance the delivery of aid programs abroad. Studies and proposals 
to improve delivery, reduce delays, simplify procedures and practices, 
and avoid duplication of effort were prepared within the Agency. Our 
1983 Memorandum will review the implementation of the results of these 
Studies. 


Within the new "Four A" structure of the bilateral program, a major 
initiative entitled "Project Management By Activity" (PMBA) was started 
on a pilot basis involving approximately 20 projects. This system is 
designed to introduce management practices and concepts relating 
progress (through deliverable products) to project expenditures. The 
experiment will be completed in the summer of 1984, following which the 
results will be reviewed in terms of its general applicability to the 
Agency. 
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In 1982, CIDA initiated revisions to its basic project planning and 
management document, the project “Plan of Operations”. This work was 
still underway at the close of the year. 


Also, in a move designed to minimize the amount of resources and time 
involved in the Agency's internal project approval process, and to 
ensure that consistent quality control is exercised over bilateral 
project planning, a more streamlined review mechanism will be 
established in 1983. This initiative will allow for more rapid project 
delivery. 


(b) Policy Dialogue and Agreed Policy Undertakings 


As is the case with aid donors generally, Canada is facing increased 


public pressure to demonstrate the positive impact of the aid efforts 
on developing countries. Reflecting its importance, the question of 
how to assess the effectiveness of aid is under examination in such 
international fora for aid discussions as the Joint World Bank/IMF Task 
Force on Concessional Flows, besides the OECD's Development Assistance 
Committee itself. However, it is made difficult by the fact that aid 
is only a small portion of overall national investment, and even 
smaller of GNP. A host of other variables come into play in shaping 
the development performance of Third World countries. As demonstrated 
by the recent World Bank report on development in sub-Saharan Africa, 
one of the key issues here is the problem resulting from conflicting 
policies and objectives for different sectors. 


The concepts of “policy dialogue” between donors and recipients and of 
“conditionality” have emerged from the recognition of the linkages 
between aid effectiveness and the domestic policy setting. The former 
refers to a process in which donors and recipients seek to define the 
development policies most likely to bring success, while 
“conditionality” goes a step further by making the provision of aid 
conditional on the adoption of certain policies. 


Judgments on the performance and policies of aid recipients have long 
been implicit in Canadian aid programs, partly at the level of 
eligibility itself, but more commonly at the levels of program design 
and project content. For example, highly liquid and unstructured 
transfers would not normally be provided to countries whose macro- 
economic management is thought to be weak. 


A specific example is the case of food. aid. The potential effects on 
prices and markets in recipient countries are assessed in allocating 
Canadian food aid. Efforts demonstrated by the recipient as regards 
the establishment and implementation of appropriate agricultural 
policies and programs are taken into account not only in so far as they 
are needed to ensure that imported food does not become a disincentive 
to local farmers, but also in that they constitute an essential 
framework for the effective integration of food aid with other 
assistance to increase agricultural production. 
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Although a substantial portion of it is allocated for free distribution 
to refugees and in emergency situations, Canada's bilateral food aid 
will increasingly be used in support of agricultural development. This 
will be done through use of counterpart funds for agricultural 
development activities or by linking multi-year food aid commitments to 
food policy reforms undertaken by recipient governments. In 1982, 
Canada made three-year food aid allocations to Bangladesh and Mali. 

The commitment to Bangladesh was linked to a series of policy measures 
to improve local production of cereals and to measures intended to 
direct an increasing share of Canadian bilateral food aid to poor rural 
groups. The commitment to Mali was, like food aid from other donors, 
provided in support of the government's efforts to restructure the 
cereals market. Also in 1982, Canada completed its planning of a 
multi-year commitment of vegetable oil (canola) to India for a project 
to strengthen oilseeds production and marketing. 


Also, as part of its normal programming process, CIDA prepares “Country 
Program Reviews" (CPRs) for each major recipient of Canadian aid. The 
CPR is discussed with senior officials in the recipient country, and it 
serves as a basic document in the policy dialogue as it provides the 
broad conceptual and policy framework for co-operation between Canada 
and the country concerned. Besides providing the financial dimensions 
of development co-operation for a five-year planning period, the CPR 
also identifies the economic sectors, target groups, delivery channels, 
forms of co-operation, as well as the objectives, terms and conditions 
of assistance which will exemplify the Canadian program in that 
country. 


In order to take fully into account recipient policy environment in 
setting program allocations and content, measures have been taken 
within CIDA to strengthen country-specific analytical capabilities. To 
illustrate: the "Country Focus" approach involves a fundamental change 
in the country planning process. In the past, a composite program for 
each recipient emerged as the sum of separate activities in different 
program branches. Under the new approach, the indicative planning 
figures for "core countries” are developed with an appreciation of the 
range of delivery mechanisms at the Agency's disposal. 


The role of Canadian aid in the total investment program of developing 
countries is still modest. Thus, internationally, Canada continues to 
support the enhancement of co-ordinating mechanisms among donors to 
improve the prospects of useful policy exchanges with recipients. The 
OECD's Development Assistance Committee and the World Bank/IMF 
initiatives noted above serve as illustrations. 


c) Maintenance Assistance 


To be effective, aid for maintenance and operations needs to be 
provided within a policy environment designed to ensure that the 
recipients are making reasonable efforts toward mobilizing the 
necessary resources and implementing special measures to correct the 
identified problems. 
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There is of course no single measure which can adequately address all 
maintenance issues - e.g., recurrent costs, training. While specific 
initiatives can help alleviate such problems, they do not constitute a 
permanent solution. 


Where under-utilized productive capacity is a major problem, CIDA will 
concentrate new investment on upgrading and repair of existing capital 
stock. In addition, a good portion of the Agency's training programs 
and provision of technical assistance is currently directed toward the 
maintenance of existing economic and social programs. 


For future investments, CIDA is revising its project appraisal 
methodology to incorporate sensitivity analysis of projects to under- 
financing of routine maintenance expenditures. Project design will 
increasingly be adjusted to the availability of financial resources and 
technical capacities of recipients to operate and maintain the 
facilities upon completion of the construction phase. 


(d) Local and Recurrent Cost Financing 


As reported in previous Memoranda, the statutory limit on Canadian ODA 
available for local cost financing is 20 per cent of the bilateral 
allocation. Since the untying authority applies to the program as a 
whole, considerable flexibility and discretion exists in meeting local 
costs under circumstances where budgetary problems prevent a government 
from undertaking priority development expenditures. In consider ing 
whether or not to undertake local cost financing, Canada considers, 
among others, the overall development objectives of the country, and 
the nature of the specific project or program. 


Under certain circumstances where it may be necessary to ensure the 
successful completion of a development project, Canada will give 
consideration to financing recurrent costs in local currencies on a 
case-by-case basis. Where a persistent recurrent cost problem exists, 
CIDA will assess the reasons for such a problem and may, if corrective 
measures are undertaken, agree to finance such costs during an interim 
period. However, the Agency employs a fairly broad definition of 
investment, and regularly funds items which could be considered routine 
recurrent expenditures, but which involve investment in human capital 
in some form. 


(e) Evaluation of Aid Effectiveness 


During 1982, discussions in the area of aid effectiveness focussed 
essentially on the evaluability of impact and effects of country 
programs. The complexity of country program environments, the Agency's 
limiting role as a "co-manager" and “co-funder" of projects in 
developing countries, the lack of reliable and consistent data bases - 
all contributed to the debate as to whether these programs could be the 
object of conclusive and impact-related evaluations. 
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In 1982, a first attempt was made to review the Agency's project 
evaluation reports. The review focussed on the establishment of an 
inventory of evaluation studies, on the quality of methodologies 
applied to project-outcome evaluations, and on recurrent management 
issues and development lessons derived from the material. 


Also, the bilateral branches continued to undertake project and country 
program critical evaluations. Seventy-nine project evaluations were 
initiated of which 58 were completed in 1982-83. At the multilateral 
level, the Agency continued to monitor the results of evaluations 
conducted by the international financial institutions it supported. In 
addition, the first assessment of non-governmental organizations’ 
activities in the context of country program reviews was also carried 
out. 


(f) Aid Administration: "Country Focus” U 


The concept and substance of Canada's new "Country Focus” strategy were 
outlined in our 1981 Memorandum. The necessary administrative 
structures have since been put in place, and the formal implementation 
of the new strategy commenced on September 1, 1982. 


It is intended that by de-emphasizing traditional internal structures 
and disbursement mechanisms and concentrating more on the advantages of 
particular channels in reaching the target populations, the new 
approach will improve Canada's aid effectiveness. Such changes are not 
made without difficulty as both internal practices and external 
expectations must change as well. 


While no definitive conclusions can be drawn from the brief experience 
with the new approach thus far, it suggests that, given the complex 
structural and programming interrelationships involved, it is expected 
to be fully in place only over a period of time; its test of 
effectiveness would thus need to be seen in that perspective. 


As for aid administration itself, following the reorganization of 
Canada's "Foreign Service" (to which reference was made in our 1981 
Memorandum), aid positions abroad now come under the responsibility of 
the Department of External Affairs. They are generally filled by 
former CIDA employees who are now Canadian Foreign Service officers. 
These officers report to the Canad ian-Ambassador/High Commissioner 
accredited to the country, who in turn is accountable to the President 
of CIDA for delivery of the aid program. 
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XII. CO-OPERATION WITH THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


(a) Industrial Co-operation 


This program consists of a variety of instruments whose objective is to 
encourage the involvement of the Canadian private sector in the 
development of Third World countries. Toward this, the program 
provides for the promotion of joint ventures and other forms of 
collaboration which facilitate, in particular, the transfer of 
technology to developing countries. 


The program has been intended to be generally responsive to initiatives 
from the private sector. However, in 1982, as a result of trial 
experiences in the previous year, the program initiated a more "pro- 
active" project which has attracted interest from both governments and 
the private sector. This activity consists primarily of encouraging 
closer collaboration between the industrial sectors of Canada and of 
developing countries through an extensive program of missions and 
transfer of technology exhibitions. 


Such initiatives help bring together firms and potential Third World 
partners. The Canadian firms are identified as being interested in 
investing in developing countries, and having a technology which could 
be appropriately transferred through the establishment of a business 
collaboration of one form or another - joint venture, licencing 
agreement, management contract. In 1982, exhibitions were held in 
Singapore, Brazil and Colombia, and missions were carried out in India, 
Morocco and Cameroon. 


In 1982-83, CIDA provided some $20 million to more than 275 Canadian 
firms for feasibility and project preparation studies, and technology 
development and transfer. 


(b) Co-operation with Voluntary Agencies 


Co-operation with non-governmental organizations (both national and 
international) represents an important and growing dimension of 
Canada's development assistance program. 


A key characteristic of CIDA's NGO program is its ability to offer more 
flexible and innovative development assistance than is normally 
possible on a bilateral basis and to tap, for development purposes, the 
wide range of expertise and services which reside in the non- 
governmental sector. Furthermore, the program is designed to assist 
Canadians to establish co-operative action initiatives as equals with 
people in developing countries, and to activate an awareness of 
development issues among the Canadian public. 


In fiscal year 1982-83, the program contributed $63.6 million in 
Support of the work of some 174 Canadian NGOs which carried out over 
2,177 projects in some 115 developing countries. Priority sectors of 
activity in these were education, community development, health and 
population, and food production. 
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Through the “International Non-Governmental Organizations" (INGO) 
program, Canada collaborates in the development activities of 
international non-profit and voluntary organizations by providing 
grants and contributions. No major changes were introduced in the 
program in 1982, but increasing emphasis was put on evaluations with 
INGOs. For example, the programming process of the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation was reviewed as a first step in 
determining whether Canada would move from an annual to a three-year 
funding of the Federation's program. In 1982, some 67 organizations 
were assisted under the program, with disbursements totalling 

$17.9 million. 


(c) Institutional Co-operation 


Successful development requires the marshalling of efforts of all 
segments of society. Universities, community colleges, professional 
associations, co-operatives and resource personnel organizations — all 
have people available to take part in development projects, and who 
possess not only scientific and technical expertise and organizational 
capabilities, but. also knowledge of the cultural/ institutional 

milieu in developing countries. CIDA's “Institutional Co-operation” 
program is designed to foster joint ventures between such institutions 
in Canada and their counterparts in the Third World. Through financial 
assistance to these groups, the program helps to promote activities 
that can lead to mutual enrichment and an increased ability on the part 
of developing nations to achieve economic and social progress. 


Some 768 projects covering all regions of the world and all major 
sectors of development co-operation were active in fiscal year 1982-83, 
with total CIDA disbursements amounting to $59.6 million. About one- 
third of these projects were in the education sector. 


XIII. TRADE WITH DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


(a) Recent Trends in Exports and Imports 


The volume of Canadian exports to developing countries as a whole 
remained stable between 1981 and 1982. The modest increase in exports 
to low-income countries was counterbalanced by declines in trade with 
all other categories of developing countries (Table METS) 


The impact of the general economic recession was more evident in the 
case of Canada's import trade. Imports from developing countries as a 
whole declined significantly, the bulk of it as a result of reduced 
imports from OPEC countries. Total Canadian imports declined by over 
14 per cent between 1981 and 1982 (Table XII-2). 


(b) Steps to Facilitate Market Access 


Canada has taken a number of steps to improve its "Generalized System 
of Preferences” (GSP). Since its inception in 1974, a wide range of 
products have been added to the scheme. More recently, the 

November 1981 federal budget extended duty-free treatment to imports 
covered by the GSP scheme from the LLDCs. 
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Table XII-1 


Canadian Exports to Developing 
Countries, by Income Group, 
1981 and 1982 


1981 1982 
Income Group?/ $ Million Per Cent §$ Million Per Cent 
Low-Income Countries 2,087.1 25 Al Jen 3.1 
Middle-Income Countries 2,553 .6 3.0 2,400.5 2.8 
Newly-Industrialized 
Countries 3,087.6 37 2577901 3.3 
Other Developing 
Countries 74.6 0.1 60.3 0.1 
Sub-Total (excluding 
OPEC Countries) 7,802.9 9.3 7,819.1 9.3 
OPEC Countries 2,366.2 2.8 2,366.6 2.8 
Sub-Total - Developing 
Countries 10,169.1 1221 TO; 18527 1251 
Other Countries 73 642.3 87.9 74 348.9 87.9 
TOTAL 83 811.4 100.0 84 534 .6 100.0 


Source: 


Statistics Canada. Exports —- Merchandise Trade (65-202), 1982. 
1/ See definitions in Table VIII-2. 
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Table XII-2 


Canadian Imports from Developing 
Countries, by Income Group, 
1981 and 1982 


1981 1982 
Income Group!/ $ Million Per Cent $ Million Per Cent 
Low-Income Countries 530.1 0.7 478.6 Os 
Middle-Income Countries 1,429.8 1.8 i Le7 
Newly-Industrialized 
Countries 4,121.0 5.2 3,908.6 5.7 
Other Developing 
Countries 23 1 Sie 16.8 coe 
Sub-Total (excluding 
OPEC Countries) 6,104.0 iad 5,526.1 8.1 
OPEC Countries 5,613.9 7.0 5,03 s07 4.5 
Sub-Total - Developing 
Countries abaya) 14.7 8,561.8 12.6 
Other Countries 67,763 .8 85.3 59,364 .3 87.4 
TOTAL 79 481.7 100.0 67 926.1 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada. Imports - Merchandise Trade (65-203), 1982. 


1/ See definitions in Table VIII-2. 


--- Negligible. 
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Canada also provides assistance to Third World countries for the 
development of their exports to Canada through the "Trade Facilitation 
Office" (IFO - established in 1980). The TFO is funded through CIDA, 
but it maintains an “arms-length" relationship with the Canadian 
Government. It promotes the commercial interests of developing 
countries through such activities as: 


- information seminars to diplomatic representatives for upgrading 
marketing skills; 


- assistance in planning and execution of trade missions; 
- identification of buyers for developing country products; 
- information on product areas of interest to developing countries; 


- support for developing country participation at selected Canadian 
trade fairs; 


- assistance in product upgrading. 
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INTRODUCTION 


f recovery have emerged over the past year in several 
the international economic and political climate 
remains uncertain and only slow and uneven progress can be anticipated in the 
foreseeable future. The prolonged recession has put severe strains on the 
economies of developed and developing countries alike. Im the Third World, 
chronic structural and developmental problems have been exacerbated and many 
countries have been crippled in their efforts towards economic and social 
development. 


Although some signs 


countries and re 


be 
oO 
=| 
WM Oo 


Current preoccupations and reports of crises and even impending disaster, 
however, should not obscure the significant progress which has been made in 
the Third World over time. Indeed, Canada remains firmly convinced that the 
efforts at development, which it has supported together with other donors 
through aid programmes, have achieved and continue to achieve remarkable 
results. While progress has been less rapid than hoped for or more unevenly 
distributed than desired, and although much further effort is needed, the 
importance of the achievement cannot be ignored. 


For these reasons, Canada continues to actively support all attempts to 
ridge the gap between industrialized and developing countries. The global 
recession, in fact, has underscored rather than undermined the traditional 
humanitarian, economic, and political motivations which have shaped Canada's 
approach to development assistance. The objective of the Canadian aid 
programme is to contribute to the efforts toward economic growth and 
ecuitable distribution in the Third World and it has become increasingly 
clear that, rather than being peripheral to our interests, the degree of 
stability and economic activity in the Third World has a great bearing on our 
own well-being and that of our partners in the industrialized world. For 
Canada, recent trends highlight the need for policies and programmes which 
foster the conditions for a stable and viable world order as well as the 
urgency to explore new ways and means to deliver an effective and high 
quality development assistance programme. 


In the December 1983 Speech from the Throne, opening the 33rd session of 
Parliament, the Government pledged that Canada would achieve the 0.7% of 
Gross National Product (GNP) to Official Development Assistance (ODA) target 


by 1990-91 rather than making “best efforts” as had previously been the 
position. In this context and in order to improve efficiency and 
effectiveness within existing staffing constraints, CIDA will be undertaking 
a broad review of alternatives and of changes that may be necessary, both 
internally and externally. The review will deal with fundamental issues such 
as policy framework, programme shares, programme management, delivery 
mechanisms and the use of the private sector, regulatory environment, and 
administrative resources. The recommendations that will follow are likely to 
generate important changes in policy, programming, administration and 
delivery. 
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jen 


b) 


c) 


d) 


ODA VOLUME 
a) Current. Prospects 


While the Government has strengthened its commitment to move to Oia aor 
GNP in ODA by 1990-91, gradual increases in the ODA/GNP ratio to reach 
0.7% had already been planned, and the level of 0.5% is expected to be 


reached in 1985-86. 
ODA Disbursements and Commitments 


Net ODA disbursements in 1983 were U.S. $1,429.43 million (Cdn S12, 763746 
million) or 0.45% of GNP (Table II-1). This compares to net 
disbursements in 1982 of U.S. $1,196.67 million (Cdn $1,474.78 million) 
or 0.41% of GNP. The ODA/GNP ratio for 1982 excludes a portion of 
nominal ODA for that year, as explained in last year's Memorandun. 
Legislation authorizing contributions to international financial 
institutions did not receive parliamentary approval in 1982, and the 
amounts involved could therefore not be reported. This also accounts 
for the lower shares (30.9%) of multilateral disbursements in 1982 when 
compared to 1983 (40.6%), as shown in Table II-2. 


Aid Appropriations 


Development assistance continued to represent a relatively stable share 
of total Federal Government expenditures (Table II-3). In 1983-84, the 
aid programme accounted for 2.00% (Can $1,812 miliiony 1n¥a scores 
federal budget of Cdn $90.65 billion. 


ODA Pipeline 


The amount of aid committed in 1983 was U.S. $1,739.69 million (Cdn 
$2,146.25 million); and the amount disbursed was U.S. $17429 .462mid lion 
(Cdn $1,763.48 million) or 82.6% of commitments. This is roughly equal 
to the ratio of disbursements to commitments of 84.6% in 1982. CIDA 
continued to work on improvements to operations in order to ensure the 
delivery of an increasingly efficient and effective aid programme in the 
face of ODA volume increases and limited administrative resources. 


In 1983, the Secretary of State for External Affairs was given the 
authority to transfer up to 54 of ODA from one programme to another 
during the fiscal year without the necessity of seeking Cabinet 
approval. This authority will allow the aid programme to respond 
quickly to changes in the level of GNP and maintain the flow from 
commitments to disbursements. 
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TABLE ir—1 


Ot inet Devedopments Assistance, 1982s and 11903 


($ Yepunishanyie 


Programme 


OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
BILATERAL 
Grants 


Project and Programme Aid 
of which: Petro-Canada 
International Assistance 
Corporation, (PCLAC) 

Technical Assistance 

Food Aid 

International Non-Governmental 
Organizations (INGOs) 

Emergency Relief (other than 
food) 

International Development 
Research Centre (IDRC) 

Administrative Costs 


Loans 
of-which: ~Food Aid 


MULTILATERAL 


Grants 
of which: Food Aid 


Loans 


Capital Subscriptions and 
Contributions (Advances) 


ODA/GNP asec! 


/ 


Disbursements (net) 


1982 


Hird MeN o be 
C2 Gs 


605. 


148, 


67 


65 


Se) 


74 


45) 


1983 


1,429. 
849, 


704. 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1982 and 1983), Table 1. 


43 


00 


70 


. 80 


.64 


Commitments 
1982 “1983 
ee Seo Igvo9 369 
806.97 1,139.45 
646.54 } O07 SiG 
406.93 5S Gro 
- O73 
Ay (162,73) 
LOR S25 P24 6 
12 302 BEpso9 
20.93 DagePP 
48.48 49.73 
56993 79.96 
ToG.43 132.729 
- Sean 
606.94 600.24 
2359207 246.99 
107.93 88.68 
Si Cay, S53e25 


ey, All data in this Memorandum are expressed in U.S. dollars unless otherwise 
indicated. The DAC conversion rates for 1982 and 1983 respectively are 
ecemeo teeaCaneol2324.and) Cdn 5172357. 

2/ Revised GNP estimates for 1982 and 1983 were $289.0 billion and $315.4 


billion respectively. 
ots Not available 
( ) Estimates 
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TABLE II-2 
Official Development Assistance, 1982 and 1983 


(% distribution) 


Disbursements (net) Commitments 
Programme 1982 1983 1982 1983 
OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 100.0 100.0 , 100.0 100.0 
BILATERAL 69.1 59.4 57 wet 6545 
Grants 50.6 49.3 “5e7 S729 
Project and Programme Aid Io, 2055 2858 3230 
Technical Assistance (11.6) C8S2) “ (9.4) 
Food Aid we oe? Pee feng 
International Non-Governmental 
Organizations (INGOs) S60 0.8 Oro 0.6 
Emergency Relief (other than 
food) ley LO | Wale ro 
International Development 
Research Centre (IDRC) B25 3.0 Sieg Zao 
Administrative Costs 4.8 ae hs 4.0 4.6 
Loans jhe ea POs) ia 726 
of which: Food Aid 0.4 = - Gaz 
MULTILATERAL 50.9 40.6 gag a5 
Grants 1875 E536 16.6 Lan2 
of which: Food Aid G30 Lopes Pe al 
Loans x xX = = 
Capital Subscriptions and 
Contributions (Advances) any 2520 2005 20.3 
0.41 0.45 


ODA/GNP Ratio 


SOA eee Se ee es bene Bie, = Sa 
Source: DAC Questionnaire (1982 and 1983, Table 1). 


= Not available 
( ) Estimates 
x Less than 0.05% 
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TABLE I1 
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Share of ODA in Federal Government Budget, 
1981-82 to 1983-84 


1981-82 

Expenditure Cdn 
“Envelope” SM_ a 
Social Affairs Jira ae) 40. 
Public Debt 15.100 22 
Economic Development 0,099 ALOE 
Defence 62031 8, 
Energy 1,608 2% 
External Affairs Lege va 

of which: Assistance to 

Developing Countries 1,465 ae 

Other “Envelopes” 9,926 oe 
TOTAL FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

BUDGETARY OUTLAYS 68,913 LOG. 


| RRR 9 OS ef ei Se 
Source: Canada, Estimates, 1984-85, Part I: 
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00 


1982-83 1983-84 
Cdn Cdn 
Sea) eU 209} "38,096 Ds 
LO 23527 e150 PAS) 
8,546 LO 71S =10, 008 i. 
OBL 8.76 75099 8 
3,008 Sicwallal 3,449 3 
Z,U4S Zea EP biel, 2 
724 2F10 eye 2 
10,246 12.84 9,986 ml 


pets Ben 1007 007=905650 


“The Government Expenditure Plan”. 
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AID QUALITY, COMPOSITION AND FINANCIAL TERMS 


Aid Quality 


The objective of the Canadian aid programme is to facilitate the efforts 
of the peoples of developing countries to achieve self-sustainable 
economic and social development in accordance with their needs and 
environment. By cooperating in the development activities undertaken by 
these countries the aid programme aims to contribute to Canada's 
political and economic interests abroad in promoting social justice, 
international stability, and long term economic relationships for the 
benefit of the global community. 


Several characteristics of the Canadian aid programme are designed to 
meet this objective and provide a high quality of aid. These include 
the variety of channels used to provide assistance, the high grant 
element in that assistance, and the proportion of aid going to 
lower-income countries. In 1983, CIDA's programmers were asked to focus 
on the improvement of aid quality through better management and the 
application of lessons learned from past experience. A number of 
reviews and analyses were also initiated: measures to improve the 
incorporation of the role of women in development were formulated, a 
seminar was held on debt, a review of counterpart fund policy and 
practice was begun, relations with the private sector and other federal 
government agencies were examined and the development of policy 
positions on the issues of science and technology and the environment 
was initiated. 


Aid Composition 


No new policies related to aid composition were adopted in 1983, 
although Canada's previous agreement under the Food Aid Convention to 
provide at least 600,000 metric tonnes of cereal assistance was 
extended. In the past, the Government has directed CIDA to maintain 
and, if possible, attempt to increase the share of bilateral assistance, 
and to increase the share of Special Programmes. The share of 
International Financial Institutions is to be around 18-20% of ODA and 
2% of ODA is to be allocated to the Canadian International Humanitarian 
Assistance Programme. Petro-Canada International Assistance 
Corporation's share of ODA is to grow to approximately 4% by 1985-86. 


ODA Terms and Conditions 


Assistance continues to be provided as either grants or loans on highly 


concessional terms (i.e. 0-10-50, no interest, 10-year grace period, and 
50 years to maturity). Loans on other terms may be provided depending 
on the country concerned and the purpose of the assistance. 


Canada made 16 loan agreements in 1983, a total commitment of U.S. 
$132.06 million (Cdn $163.58 million). All of these loans were extended 
on 0-10-50 terms. Three loans totalling U.S. $0.23 million (Cdn $0.28 
million) were rescheduled (two to Senegal and one to Cuba) with average 
0-0-7 terms. 
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is Loans represented 7.6% of total ODA commitments as compared to 11.3% in 
1982. The grant element of these loans was 90.2% in 1983, compared to 
89.2% in 1982. ODA commitments with-a 100% grant element represented 
O2*47 of the total ODA commitments in 1983) "and 8874 cinwl 982 7 a The 
overall grant element of Canada's ODA therefore increased slightly 
between the two years -— from 98.8% in 1982 to 98.9% in 1983. 


d) Debt Relier 


16 The financing and management of the increasing debt burden and the 
recurring balance of payments crises in Third World countries were the 
subject of an interdepartmental seminar organized by CIDA in 1983. The 
aid programme is, however, only a very small part of Canadian 
participation in international re-financing and adjustment. In fact, 
Canada considers that ODA is on the whole not the best instrument to 
deal with short-term liquidity problems. The International Monetary 
Fund, commercial banks, and to a lesser extent World Bank structural 
adjustment loans are meeting the most urgent needs for balance of 
payments support. 


Ly The Government has therefore concluded that emergency balance of 
payments support financed through ODA should remain small; that debt and 
liquidity problems should be taken into account in programme design to 
minimize the recurrent cost burden of projects, or in some cases to 
expand recurrent cost financing through ODA; and that more liquid 
transfer mechanisms such as food and commodity aid and lines of credit 
should be used if the policy environment of the recipient country is 
conducive to the effective utilization of such assistance. 


18 In addition, since 1977 when Canada wrote off or converted to grants all 
existing loans to the least developed countries (LLDCs)ey hall eLEbe 
programmes have been carried out strictly on a grant basis. Although 
there is no official Canadian policy with regard to grant/loan 
proportions for low and middle-income countries, loans are reserved 
primarily for capital projects which are revenue bearing and are 
extended in general to middle-income countries. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND INFORMATION WORK 


That level has not varied significantly over the past three years, despite 
changes in Canada's domestic economic circumstances during the same period. 
However, the Canadian aid agency, CIDA, still appears to remain relatively 
unknown among Canadians. 


A national- public opinion survey undertaken in 1983 indicated that Canadians 
are generally supportive of international development assistance. The poll 
showed a stable level of public support, at about 65% of those questioned. 

t 


The poll indicated that humanitarian motivation is an important element of 
public support for foreign aid. At the same time, however, it is clear that 
interdependence is becoming an increasingly important theme in the discussion 
of international development; and in view of the beneficial impact of the aid 
programme on the Canadian economy, pressure from the business community to 
facilitate its participation in development cooperation has been growing 
significantly. 

In general, Canadian foreign aid policy makers of 
opinion which is quite positive. Thus, in the Sp 
beginning of a new session of Parliament in Decem ’ 
Canada was able to strengthen its commitment to reach an ODA target of 0.5% 
of GNP by 1985-86 and 0.7% of GNP by the end of the decade. The Government 
pledged in addition to seek increased involvement of voluntary orgenizations 
and the cooperative movement in the delivery of aid and to continue to give 
particular attention to the growing world food crisis through existing 
programmes and the new International Centre for Ocean Development. Efforts 
have also been made to secure the public endorsement of business leaders for 
Canada's aid programme and the Government is investigating ways and means to 
support additional involvement of the Canadian business community in 
international development. 


he 
he 
t 


tlv to the 


Canadian Parliamentarians continued to contribute significan 
formation of public opinion in support of the development assistance 
programme. The President and senior officials from CIDA appeared several 


a 

times during the year before Committees of the House of Commons and the 
Senate to discuss development-assistance related issues and explain the 
Agency's operations. 


Through its Public Participation Programme (PPP), CIDA supports the 
development education activities of a wide network of non-governmental 
organizations. There is strong parliamentary support for increased funding 
of such activities. During 1983, a three phase evaluation of the Programme 
was completed and, based on the findings of this study, CIDA has begun the 
preparation of a strategy for future activities. In light of the positive 
impact of this educational programme on public support for aid and the 
continued increase of interest in PPP, this strategy will include several new 
initiatives with a view to diversifying development education in Canada and 
reaching new target groups. 


Since her appointment in mid-1983, the new President of CIDA, Margaret 
Catley-Carlson, has given high priority to public awareness of development 
issues and Canada's aid programme. The essence of the Agency's public 
message has been that development works; that it brings economic and other 
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benefits not only to Third World countries but also to Canada; that 
interdependence is a fact and an opportunity; and that aid is only one among 
manv factors which influence the well-being of Third World populations. 


Zo Coverage of development by the Canadian mass media 
although there is still a tendency to focus on the 
positive. The most extensive Third World coverage 
devoted, not to foreign aid as such, but to issues 


has become more extensive, 
negative rather than the 
in the Canadian media is 
such as the mounting debt 


of developing countries, and the suffering caused by food shortages in 


ALTICAa. 
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MULTILATERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Gurrent':Policies 


Canada has traditionally contributed a significant proportion of its ODA 
through multilateral channels, both in absolute terms and in comparison 
with other donors. The Government's general approach in this regard 
reflects, on the one hand, the need for an appropriate balance between 
the various components of the ODA programme and, on the other hand, the 
increased emphasis in recent years on bilateral assistance, both through 
government-to-government and non-governmental channels. 


Disbursements of multilateral assistance for 1982 and 1983, by recipient 
category, are shown in Table V-l. They represented 30.9% and 40.6% 
respectively of total ODA in the two years (see Table II-2). 


International Financial Institutions (IFIs) 


IFI shares in Canada's total ODA are projected to be in the range of 
18-20% over the next few years. The general position with respect to 
the IFIs reflects Canada's continued overall support for multilateral 
institutions, as well as the evolving mix of our programme delivery 
channels combined with a variety of historical and political factors. 
This support also stems from the demonstrated developmental impact of 
these institutions. Canada's recent decision to join the African 
Development Bank, for instance, is consistent with established IFI 
policy and, coupled with Canada's important participation in the African 
Development Fund, serves to underscore the priority accorded to the 
African continent, especially sub-Saharan Africa. 


United Nations Agencies and other Multilateral Technical Cooperation 
Programmes 


Through CIDA, Canada funds some 35 programmes within the UN network of 
Institutions, the Commonwealth, “la francophonie”, and the system of 
international agricultural research centres. Canada's traditional 
support for many of these development programmes is based on a 
recognition of the needs of developing countries and their right to 
participate in decision-making on questions related to their 
development. It also recognizes the usefulness of impartial third party 
delivery mechanisms which have the capacity to bring to bear the 
necessary resources towards the resolution of major development 
problems, thus complementing the more capital-oriented activities 
associated with bilateral programmes and IFIs. 


By previding core funding for certain UN and other multilateral 
development programmes through CIDA's Multilateral Technical Cooperation 
programme, Canada seeks to: 


= contribute to the maintenance of a strong network of effective 
multilateral institutions, particularly the central development 
funds, established to provide grant-financed technical cooperation 
to developing countries for the purpose of human resource 
development among a broad constituency of recipients; 
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= provide the policy and financial input required to tackle crucial 
development issues which are either sectoral-specific such as 
agricultural research, health research and population, or broad 


policy concerns which are more appropriately dealt with on a global 
basis; 


- support specific short term initiatives through multilateral 
channels in areas which correspond to Canadian development 
objectives; 


- promote the efficiency and effectiveness of those multilateral 
development assistance institutions selected for funding by CIDA, 
and to ensure that their mandates remain valid in the context of 
changing global conditions. 


Funding provided by Canada to the UN agencies and other multilateral 
programmes is indicated in Table V-l. Table V-2 specifies Canadian 
support to the various programmes under the Consultative Group on 
International Agricultural Research (CGIAR). 


International Humanitarian Assistance 


Under this programme, Canada continues to provide support for 
humanitarian relief through international institutions and Canadian and 
international non-governmental organizations involved in SUCH eWOLK. Sele 
is done, in part, through funding of international humanitarian 
organizations (e.g. the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), and the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestinian Refugees (UNRWEL) ) 
and, in part, through the emergency and refugee relief capabilities in 
specific countries of such international organizations as the United 
Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) and of Canadian and international 
non-governmental organizations. 


A new policy on international humanitarian assistance was completed 
during the course of 1983 which sets out the guiding principles for 
action in cases of natural or man-made disasters. This policy focuses 
on the effectiveness, complementarity and coordination of the different 
mechanisms at the disposal of the Canadian Government in matters of 
humanitarian aid. 


In 1983, disbursements for emergency and disaster relief activities 
(bilateral and multilateral) totalled US. oS3imitlionstcdnesse 
million), of which U.S. $8 million (Cdn $9.8 million) went to the 
funding of multilateral institutions dealing with international 
humanitarian assistance. 


Co-financing with Multilateral Development Agencies 


Canada has consistently lent active support to efforts by the World Bank 
and the regional development banks to promote and expand their 
co-financing operations with official and commercial sources toward 
mobilizing additional financial resources for high quality developmental 
undertakings. ' 
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36 Extensive co-financing with multilateral agencies through both joint and 
parallel financing has been undertaken by CIDA. Generally, to maintain 
procedural consistency and in order to observe statutory restrictions on 
procurement, Canada prefers to undertake “parallel” financing where a 
discrete service, project or component of a project can be identified 
for financing. However, where an activity is felt to be of sufficient 
importance to the development programme of a recipient country and where 
a multilateral agency has a particular capability of delivering the 
project, Canada is prepared to engage in “joint” financing. 
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TABLE V-1 


Multilateral Assistance Disbursements by Recipients, 


1982 and 1983 


($ Million) 


Category/Recipient Organization 


Capital Subscriptions (Investments): 


Caribbean Development Bank (CDB) 

International Finance Corporation (IFC) 

Asian Development Bank (AsDB) 

Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) 

International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) 

African Development Bank (AfDB) 


Loans and Contributions (Advances): 


African Development Fund (AfDF) 

Asian Development Bank (AsDB) 

Caribbean Development Bank (CDB) 

Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) 

International Development Association (IDA) 

Central American Bank for Economic Integration (CABEI) 


Grants: 


World Food Programme (WFP) 

United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) 

United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestinian Refugees (UNRWA) 

United Nations International Children's Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF) 

United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) 

International Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) 

Consultative Group on International 
Agricultural Research (CGIAR) 

Other United Nations Agencies 

Other Multilateral Organizations 

Regional Development Banks 


TOTAL 


cp aE he Bt a i 
Source: DAC Questionnaire (1982 and 1983), Table 2A. 
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Distribution of Multilateral Assistance to the 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research (CGIAR), 
1982 and 1983 


ae a an esha SY OE 


Programme 


International Maize and Wheat 
Improvement Centre (CIMMYT) 


International Rice Research 
Institute (IRRI) 


International Institute for 
Tropical Agriculture (IITA) 


International Centre for 
Tropical Agriculture (CIAT) 


International Crop Research 
Institute for Semi-Arid 
Tropics (ICRISAT) 

International Potato Centre (CIP) 

International Laboratory for 
Research into Animal 
Diseases (ILRAD) 

International Centre for 
Agricultural Research in 
Dry Areas (ICARDA) 

Others 


TOTAL 


Boe Se i a al a el ar ne 
Source: DAC Questionnaire (1982 and 1983), Tables 2A and 3A. 
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TABLE V 


($ Million) 
Disbursements 
1982 1983 
i es oe 
Pee Dae. 
1.19 hee 
bela Lysz 
aly L230 
0.69 0265 
0.53 Oni) 
0.49 0263 
0.59 0267 
S227 bOw25 


-2 


Commitments 
1982 1983 
| ae 134 
ee ae ae ee 
eae ea ie 
eas 1335 
bez i Reece 
Ona 0.93 
0.61 O7.65 
Ono 0.69 
0.66 iS 
S07 Cie 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


Eee Lty 


A review of Canada's eligibility framework was conducted in 1983. The 
review found that the aid programme was widely dispersed in geographical 
and numerical terms. The resource implications of maintaining an aid 
presence in such a large number of countries were considered and 
adjustments were made in an effort to at least partially address this 
problem. At the same time, the basic principles and elements underlying 
the eligibility framework, as adopted in 1981 by the Canadian Government 
and described in last year's Memorandum, were maintained. 


Changes were made with respect to the eligibility of certain countries 
as well as the rules governing the different categories of assistance. 
Country changes were designed to take greater advantage of programming 
through regional organizations rather than individual countries; to 
reduce commitments in some countries, either because their per capita 
income was high or because of difficulties experienced in programming in 
them; and to upgrade the level of commitment in a number of other 
countries. A list of countries eligible for Canadian development 
assistance, by category and by region, can be found on page 1/7. Table 
VI-1 indicates the distribution of bilateral assistance by category of 
country over the past two years. Regional distribution of bilateral ODA 
is shown in Table VI-2. Countries in Africa received a third of 
bilateral disbursements. 


The rules governing aid for Category I and III remain the same. 

Category I or “core” countries are the major recipients of Canadian ODA 
where a continuing and extensive relationship is sought. Category pene 
covers countries where Canada maintains a modest presence through small, 
predominantly basic human needs projects funded with Mission 
Administered Funds, support for projects undertaken by NGOs as well as 
Industrial (INC) and Institutional (ICDS) cooperation activities, and 
food aid for humanitarian reasons. 


Conditions for aid to Category IJ or non-core countries were changed in 
order to eliminate restrictions on aid instruments. In an attempt to 
come to grips with the administrative constraints of the programme when 
the eligibility framework was first set up in 198], a selective 
instruments approach was used for non-core countries, Te ines 100 
credit, co-financing, technical, industrial and institutional 
cooperation. This approach was based on the assumption that these 
instruments were administratively easier to use, and that middle-income 
countries could readily absorb liquid transfers. In fact, the review 
found that the administrative ease of a mechanism was as much a function 
of the characteristics of the recipient country as it was of the 
instrument itself and that the correlation between absorptive management 
capability and per capita income level was not consistent across 
developing countries. Consequently it has been decided that all 
instruments can now be used as appropriate, including traditional 
bilateral projects. Thus, while the proportion of aid allocated to 
Category II countries will not change, more flexibility has been given 
to programmers to meet Canadian objectives. Interventions are expected 
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to have a developmental impact, but long-term political and commercial 
relationships can also be a significant consideration. 


ODA for Low-Income Developing Countries 


Canade continues to emphasize poorer countries within its aid programme, 
with commitments for low-income countries increasing from/59.7% of total 
bilateral assistance in 1982 to 60% in 1983. 


In 1981, the Canadian Government undertook to provide 0.15% of GNP as 
ODA to the least developed countries (LLDCs). For that year the ODA/GNP 
ratio for aid given to LLDCs stood at O11%2"during 1982°ittrosesto 
0.12%. Since data with regard to disbursements to LLDCs via 
multilateral channels are as yet unavailable, it has not been possible 
to determine this ratio for 1983*. As for bilateral disbursements to 
LLDCs they represented 28.7% of total bilateral aid in 1983 (i.e. 0.08% 
of GNP), compared to 28% for 1982 (Table VI-4). Most of this assistance 
went to LLDCs in Africa followed by those in Asia. All Canadian 
assistance to LLDCs is provided in the form of grants. 


ODA for Middle-Income Developing Countries 


Middle-income countries received about 20% of Canada's bilateral ODA 
commitments (Table VI-3). These countries are primarily non-core, or 
Category II countries. The review referred to in section VI a) 
therefore relates primarily to the middle-income countries and, given 
its conclusion that there is a need to use a wide range of instruments 
in these countries in order to achieve Canadian ODA objectives, policy 
regarding middle-income countries is not rigidly confined to Pavciculay 
aid mechanisms. 


Preliminary estimates indicate an increase in this ratio to 0.14% for 1983. 
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CATEGORY I 


(core countries) 


Americas 
Leeward/Windward Caribbean Regional Belize Chile 
Islands Brazil Bolivia Mexico 
Jamaica Costa Rica British Virgin Paraguay 
Colombia Latin America Islands Uruguay 
Peru Regional Institutions Cayman Islands Argentina 
Guyana Caricom Turks and Caicos Suriname 
Haze Nicaragua Islands 
Honduras Guatemala Trinidad and 
ElVSalvador Tobago 
Ecuador 
Barbados 
Dominican Republic 
Panama 
Francophone Africa 
Cameroon Algeria Burundi Guinea-Bissau 
Senegal Tunisia Benin Central African 
Zaire Morocco Congo Republic 
Sahel Regional Institutions Sao Tome Cape Verde 
- Mali Gabon (Principe) Equaterial Guinea 
- Niger Togo Gambia Comoros 
- Upper Volta Mauritania Madagascar 
- Regional Chad 
Ivory Coast 
Rwanda 
Guinea 
Asia 
Bangladesh Regional Institutions SouChmeractiic - Cook Islands 
India ASEAN Institutions* Islands - Fiji 
Pakistan Malaysia Burma - Kiribati 
Indonesia Philippines Turkey - Solomon Islands 
Sri Lanka Bhutan - Tonga 
Thailand Papua New Guinea - Tuvalu 
Nepal South Korea - Vanuatu 
China Maldives Islands - Western Samoa 
Singapore 
x Association of Southeast Asian Nations, comprising Indonesia, Malaysia, the 


She 


Countries eligible for 
Canadian development assistance 


(by category and by region) 


CATEGORY II 


(non-core countries) 


Philippines, Singapore and Thailand. 
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CATEGORY III 


(visible presence) 


a oe— 


CATEGORY I CATEGORY II CATEGORY III 
(core countries) (non-core countries) (visible presence) 


Anglophone AD wiea 


Kenya Nigeria Somalia 
Tanzania Uganda Djibouti 
Zimbabwe Sudan Yemen Arab Republic 
Ghana Malawi Yemen Peoples Democratic Republic 
Zambia Ethiopia Mozambique 
Egypt Botswana/Lesotho/ South Africa 
SADCC* Swaziland Lebanon 
Jordan 
Sierra Leone 
Angola 
Regional Institutions 
Namibia 
Seychelles 
Liberia 
Mauritius 
CATEGORY IV CATEGORY V 
(Not eligible) (Non Recipients) 
Americas Asia 
Cuba French Departments and Abu Dhabi 
Laos Territories Bahrain 
Vietnam Netherlands Antilles Iraq 
Afghanistan Falkland Islands Israel 
Iran Venezuela Kuwait 
Libva Bermuda Oman 
Qatar 
Africa Saudi Arabia 
Syria 
Moyotte United Arab Emirates 
Reunion Brunei 
5t,, nelena Hong Kong 
Macao 
Europe Taiwan 
Cyprus 
Gibraltar 
Greece 
Malta 
Portugal 
Spain 
Yugoslavia 
* Members of SADCC (Southern Africa Development Coordination Conference) are: 
Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Swaziland, Tanzania, Zambia, 
Zimbabwe. 
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TABLE VI-1 
Distribution of Bilateral Assistance 
by Programming Status of Recipient 
1982 and 1983 


Disbursements (net) Commitments 
1982 1983 1982 1983 

Category SE ix Dames ize Shi i ed ge 
Core Countries 529. G2 286s, OmsGeo a2 0 aeoy Ono UL0e)  05..2 731.37 2.0482 
Non=-Core Countries 83.320 010. whl3 798) 813.4 103460 = 1256 £3 3 ae Lee 
Other Eligible Countries 54.98 Gat 90.0 405 940291 Sed 61.11 54 
Sub-Total Allocable by 

Countrv 667272 “8078 1639. 29m 54356547. 6ommto lel 92623 9) 61.3 
Unallocable by Country/ 

Category 13.44 ie 5 teat Or 229 914948 Lee 46.17 4d 
Other Bierorss! Pa52080) 207-68 Bh tae Oe 1 ome 167 200 91 456 

of which: 

Administrative Costs 56.93 6.9 79.96 9.4 56293 Je 79.96 Tne 

Canadian NGOs 33.24 4.0 49.58 5,6 33624 reel 46.65 Lee 

Emergency Relief 0295 Od - ee er Ort - - 

IDRC 19.95 224 25k Se Ue lies | Die Loe aye 

Industrial Cooperation 3230 0.4 io 0.2 291 0.4 eo6 Orn 

International NGOs TO z eo 132607, Le6: 12.02 eS 11.99 bel 

PCIAC O25 Oo Ones Onet ~ ~ Ou73 Ont 
TOTAL BILATERAL ASSISTANCE 826-65. 100.0 ~849.00510020) 606.97 O00 /0) 1, 159545 10020 


ie nee ae eee Bukers Ci is 3°: 
Source: DAC Questionnaire (1982 and 1983), Tables 2A Candisa. 


iy Includes also contributions to “regional” projects. 

2/ Data on expenditures allocable by country are so shown in the tables in this 
Section. Thus, the “Other Bilateral” category consists essentially of those 
expenditures which cannot be specifically allocated by country. To 
illustrate: disbursements under the PCIAC programme in 1982 amounted to 
$31.4 million, of which $30.7 million were allocable by country; the balance 
of $0.7 million is shown under “Other Bilateral”. 
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TABLE VI-2 
Distribution of Bilateral Assistance 
by Geographic Region, 
1982 and 1983 


Disbursements (net) Commitments 
1982 1983 1982 1983 
su ee a TC 
Africa 330.66 40.08 (282.68. §23353.00354..355° 74104 393.88 34.6 
Americas 78.81 OCS iLike 7S ae oe ee Ooo LUO 2045.0 Sarl ao 
Asia 264.40 32.00 268.38" O36 4G boo 0 20 368.04 gages 
Europe 6022 0.8 0.14 x Oman oe 0.83 0.1 
Oceania 107 Oi 2.28 Oss L039 Grat pasts! G2 
Other ptieetal” 145.49 17.6) whGo 7 4uee Zi 6213728! eee 169.82 14.9 
TOTAL BILATERAL 
ASSISTANCE 826.65 100.0 849.00 100.0 806.97 100.0 1,139.45 100.0 


——=_ LK <— a T_ SS SK eS 


Source: DAC Questionnaire (1982 and 1983), Tables 2A and 3A. 
Ly For breakdown, see Table VI-1. 


x Lese than 0.054. 
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TABLE VI-3 
Distribution of Bilateral Assistance 
by Income Group, 
1982 and 1983 


Disbursements (net) Commitments 
1982 1983 1982 1983 
l 

Income Group / SM & SM ri SM h SM h 
Low-Income Countries 

(LICS) B45 009 650s POC G97 Oe OO mole Oe Soy 683.80 60.0 
Middle-Income Countries 

(MICs) 109.41 Buco ea Leow 56a 19O's3 227.04 Poe 
Newly-Industrialized 

Countries (NICs) PEO2 0.9 4.92 0.6 Grace O28 6.23 0.6 
OPEC Countries ono Oss 21th pa 5) 5.90 OF7 lee: 0.6 
Unallocable by Income 

Group and of er 

unspecified POs 220 26.76 32 19°59 paeae Layee 4.0 
Other Mirgverar 145.49 17 6° L8Sa74 aletsy ssw pte! area P70 S03 14, 9 


TOTAL BILATERAL ASSISTANCE 896765 810000 1849.00) 100708 806.97  sl00L0) S130 045) 10080 


rrr SCC ee 


ee 
Source: DAC Questionnaire (1982 and 1983), Tables 2A and 3A. 


1/ Based on DAC definitions and 1980 per capita income: 

LICs: Countries with per capita income under U.S. $600. 

MICs: Countries with per capita income exceeding UsS2 S600. 

NICs: Countries at a relatively advanced level of economic development - 
Argentina, Brazil, Greece, Hong Kong, Korea (Republic of), Mexico, 
Portugal, Singapore, Taiwan and Yugoslavia. 

OPEC Countries: Algeria, Ecuador, Gabon, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia and United Arab Emirates. Two other countries - Indonesia and 
Nigeria - are shown in the LIC and MIC groups respectively. 

2] Does not include contributions to the Sahel which are included with LICs. 
3/ For breakdown, see Table VI-1. 
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TABLE VI-4 
Distribution of Bilateral Assistance 
to Least Developed Countries (LLDCs), 
1982 and 1983 


Disbursements (net) 

1982 1983 1982 
LUDCsean. SM & SM z SM 
Africa 129.77 153% P5705. Pee Tile 36 
Americas 9.20 lek 11.42 | 4.04 
Asia 95.29 LEDS O4F76 “Shisz #7025) 
Oceania - - Oe22 x - 


TOTAL BILATERAL 


ASSISTANCE 826. 


oy 


of Bilateral 
Assistance 


% LLDCs (Bilateral 
only) of GNP 


65 100.0 849.00 400.0 806.97 


2 ores rE sie) 


0.08 0.08 


Commitments 
1983 

x SM 
Dliee 199.18 

(5) (fie, (O2 

Sei Posie gale 

= Oe iss 
100. On 2S 9 ao 
30.4 

0.09 


ee ee ee ee 
Source: DAC Questionnaire (1982 and 1983), Tables 2A and 3A. 


x Less than 0.05%. 
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AID COORDINATION AND COOPERATION WITH OTHER DONORS 


As a traditional advocate of improved aid coordination, Canada has strongly 
supported) the DAC Secretariat's Note on Increasing: the Effectiveness of 
Development Cooperation through Improved Coordination at the Country Level 
which was prepared in conjunction with the 1983 High Level Meeting and which 
Canada considers as a landmark in multilateral efforts in this area. In this 
light, a review was initiated, in consultation with Canadian Aidwmissions. of 
current coordination mechanisms and the potential for initiatives at the 
country level. 


The present difficult economic climate underlines the importance Gaz tne 
recipient country's framework for the effective use of the limited resources 
available. It is recognized that the recipient government should play the 
lead role in assuring that donor efforts are well coordinated and fit in with 
the country's development planning framework, and most recipient countries do 
recognize the need for and benefits of improved aid coordination. For core 
recipients of Canadian aid, CIDA prepares a five-year planning framework 
(country programme review) which identifies the programme's financial 
dimensions, sector concentration, target groups, delivery channels, donor 
coordination requirements and constraints within the recipient country. has 
document serves as the basis for the policy dialogue with the recipient 
government. To date, Canada's approach to policy dialogue has been 
predominantly sector oriented. 


Nevertheless, in some countries and particularly in Africa, there remains an 
acute shortage of professional and technical expertise to design appropriate 
macro-economic and sectoral policies or to follow up on the implementation of 
programmes. Canada has been placing renewed emphasis on technical 
assistance, in the short run by providing extended project support wherever 
feasible and by positively responding to requests for more policy advice and 
direct management functions. For impact in the longer term, efforts will be 
made to provide increased opportunities for post-secondary training in Canada 
for Third World students. Canada has also provided consistent institutional 
support as well as financial assistance to regional coordinative arrangements 
euch asethesclub dusSahel and, in the context of the 1983 eligibility review, 
the Southern Africa Development Coordination Conference (SADCC) has been 
accorded core recipient status. 


Cooperation With other donors 


CIDA continues to participate substantially in co-financing arrangements with 
multilateral agencies, IBRD, regional development banks and with other 
donors. Such arrangements not only permit support for large-scale, high 
quality development projects which are too complex for single donor funding, 
but also facilitate coordination among donor activities. 


Particular efforts have been made in recent years to increase co-financing 
with Arab donor agencies. Currently 35 projects are underway in 35 countries 
fora total value of over Cdn $8 billion. Many of these projects involve 
parallel financing for components of large World Bank projects in the 
hydro-electric, energy and transportation sectors. 
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Emergency aid situations 


49 The frequency and urgency of Third World balance of payments crises remain of 
direct concern to the Canadian public and private sectors. However, the 
Government supports the view that the IMF, commercial banks and the World 
Bank through its structural adjustment loans and its Programme for Special 
Assistance are the most adequate mechanisms to deal with these situations. 
ODA, as a high quality and scarce resource, should be directed towards medium 
and long-term development investment priorities and balance of payment type 
assistance is more appropriate in the case of countries which have put the 
necessary policy reforms in place. 


50 In this context Canada is convinced of the importance of effective 
coordination between the IMF and the World Bank and is encouraged by the 
progress made in this direction which will ensure that a medium-term focus on 
resource flows to developing countries meshes with and underpins longer-term 
objectives and programmes. 
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VIII AID MANAGEMENT 


a) Aid procedures and practices 


aa More efficient aid delivery has been an important consideration for a 
number of years given Government policy on restraint and the fact that 
staff increases are unlikely to parallel budgetary growth. The 
principal challenge facing Canada's development assistance programme is 
increasing aid volume to 0.7% of GNP while also promoting aid 
effectiveness and quality. 


D2 The creation of the four geographic programme branches has led to a 
reduction in the layers of management anda speeding up of internal 

procedures. In addition, during 1983, CIDA has continued efforts 
towards the implementation of a more streamlined internal project 
approval process in order to improve programme delivery. New and 
simplified procedures will take effect early in 1984 on the basis of the 
principles of significant increased delegations of project approval 
authority and a management philosophy centered upon the concept of 
delegation of primary responsibility for quality control of project 
submissions to line managers to the extent possible. The Agency has 
also requested greater delegations of contract approval authority which 
are expected to materialize in the near future. Furthermore, the 
Project Management by Activity (PMBA) initiative designed to emphasize a 
project management rather than a project implementation approach, which 
was undertaken in 1982 by the four bilateral areas, is now moving from a 
pilot project to broader implementation. 


b) Bi te LDU Luby 


=) As noted in section VI a), the eligibility framework, which Was put into 
placesiny198l) ingorder to rationalize bilateral assistance by 
concentrating on a certain number of countries and allow for a more 
coherent response to the specific needs of recipient countries, was 
reviewed and adjusted during 1983 after two years of operational 
experience. In view of the necessity, on the one hand, to maintain 
stability given the fact that development commitments are long-term 
undertakings between two parties, and, on the other hand, to strike a 
correct balance between priorities of the Canadian aid programme and 
available administrative resources, only marginal adjustments have been 
made to the existing structure. Changes proposed will allow for more 
programming through regional organizations, for adjustment of 
commitments based on programming experience in a number of countries, 
and for the use of all aid instruments, within the limits of allowed 
allocations, for programming in Category Tiscountries. inpordersco 
ensure, however, that the intent of the aid programme continues to be 
reflected in the design as well as the implementation of the present 
eligibility structure, it is expected that subsequent minor adjustments 
will be needed to one side or another from time to time. 


c) Local and recurrent costs 


54 Canadian policy on ODA tying has not changed since it was liberalized in 
1970 and applies only to bilateral assistance, which represents around 
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36% of total Canadian ODA. The dollar value of untying authority, which 
is applied on a programme rather than a project by project basis, 1Secuv. 
of the sum total of the budget of the Bilateral Programme including 
bilateral food aid. Untying is also permitted for transportation costs, 
funding of Special Programmes Branch projects and for Multilateral 
Technical Cooperation. 


Within this untying authority flexibility exists for the provision of 
local cost financing if the situation warrants. In general, it is 
considered that programmes should be designed in such a way as to 
minimize the recurrent cost burden of projects but increased recurrent 
cost financing may be envisaged in some of the poorest countries in the 
context of evidence of efforts to enhance the mobilization of domestic 
resources. Also, while not normally a prominent aspect of Canadian aid 
programmes, aid to sustain the operation of existing Capacity in 
recipient countries will be considered in cases where the domestic 
policies increase the capacity and commitment to mobilize indigenous 
resources to cover such costs. 


In some cases Canada has addressed local cost constraints through the 
establishment of counterpart funds generated through import support 
programmes. A review of counterpart fund policy and practice was 
initiated during 1983 and recommendations aiming at the establishment of 
uniform procedures will be submitted for CIDA management approval early 
in 1984, 


Non-project aid 


For reasons indicated in section III d), Canadian funds provided through 
the Emergency Balance of Payments (EBOP) facility, which has been in 
place since 1981, are likely to remain limited and strictly contingent 
upon the recipient's structural adjustment efforts. However, the 
economic situation and the debt burden of LDCs have a definite bearing 
of the content of the Canadian aid programme and, in some instances 
where balance of payment type of assistance is found to be appropriate 
and consistent with ongoing activities, programmes are designed in such 
a manner as to facilitate the provision of commodities and/or food 
products which are particularly needed, through LOCs or commodity and 
food aid. 


As can be seen from the summary provided in Table VIII-1l, total 
commitments for non-project activities, including disaster relief, have 
increased during the past year, especially those provided in the form of 
grants. It should be noted, however, that these figures do not include 
sectoral lines of credit and other more liquid aid instruments. 


Evaluation activities 


During 1983, the Agency accelerated sectoral evaluations by initiating a 
major study of Canada's food aid programme and an assessment of the 
transportation sector. New initiatives in the area of evaluation of aid 
effectiveness included an evaluation of CIDA's non-governmental 
organization programme and a first attempt at the evaluation of 
non-project aid. The bilateral branches continued to undertake project 
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and country programme critical evaluations. A comprehensive review of 
lessons learned from bilateral project evaluations during 1981-83 was 
undertaken. Special Programmes Branch initiated a major study of the 
Public Participation Programme. At the multilateral level, the Agency 
continued to monitor the results of evaluations conducted by the 
international financial institutions supported by CIDA. 


60 The dissemination of evaluation findings with a view to their 
application has become an increasingly important issue. Therefore CIDA 
is currently improving the corporate memory and the Evaluation 


Information System which will greatly facilitate access to evaluation 
information. 


f) Decentralization 


61 New approaches to accountability and responsibility will provide some 
opportunity to decentralize and extensive use is already being made of 
cooperants, private firms, NGOs and institutions in the implementation 
of projects. Following the movement of aid positions abroad under the 
responsibility of the Department of External Affairs, analyses and 
consultations with Central Agencies have been completed during 1983 
which will result in an increase in overseas aid representation during 
1984. Greater use of field-based consultants to undertake technical and 
some administrative tasks, however, will continue to be limited by 
staffing constraints. 
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Category Grants 
1. To finance current imports: 111.83 
(a) Food aid LOl.25 
i) General import programme LOTS 25 
ii) Emergency food aid - 
(b) Goods and services specified 
by donor 10.58 
2. Emergency and distress relief 
other than food aid 20.93 
3. Contributions not directly 
linked to imports 2397 
(a) General purpose contributions ae 
(b) Contributions in support of 
current administrative budgets = 
4, Debt re-organization = 
5. Balance of payments stabilization 
loans - 
6. Other ~ 
TOTAL LoD 
Source: DAC Questionnaire (1982 and 1983), Table 5. 


Sot = 


TABLE VIII-1 


Non-Project Aid and Special ODA Resource Transfers 


(Contributions not allocable by sector), 
1982 and 1983 


($ Million) 
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1985 


Commitments 
Loans Grants 
24.32 Ld 
- 124531 
Zoos. 
= OSS is 
= 42207 
= 41.38 
- 0.69 
Zane 189.93 
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IX ASSOCIATED FINANCING 


62 With regard to associated financing, Canada has agreed to and has conformed 
with the DAC Guidelines on the use of ODA funds in association with export 
credits. At present, Canada uses two forms of associated financing: 
parallel financing and a “credit mixte” programme. 


63 Parallel financing consists of a de facto association of ODA credits 
channeled through CIDA with export credit provided through the Export 
Development Corporation (EDC). No specific programme or specific budget 
allocation exists at present. Parallel financing is used when EDC 
(commercial) and CIDA (developmental) objectives coincide in the context of a 
specific project. Both agencies use their own appropriate criteria to 
evaluate separate components of the project to be financed; two different 
agreements are signed with the recipient and both CIDA and EDC administer 
their respective component of the project according to their own regular 
procedures. Parallel financing has been used on 17 occasions since L978 5 
Out of a total amount of Cdn $1,115 million, EDC has contributed Cdn $817 
million while CIDA has provided Cdn $298 million in grants or in loans at 
0-10-50. 


64 The credit mixte programme, established in 1981, associates export credits at 
regular EDC conditions with more concessional credits, i.e. loans with an 
interest rate not exceeding 3%, for matching purposes. Funds are made 
available from two different EDC accounts and are reported to DAC as other 
official flows (OOF) and not as ODA. Cdn $300 million have been allocated 
annually to this programme since its inception; only one transaction has been 
approved (Mexico subway system). 
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PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


The procurement of goods and services in the context of CIDA projects and 
programmes may be managed by the Canadian Government or by the recipient 
country government (under the general supervision of the Canadian Government ) 
or either government's agents. Procurement financed by loans is normally 
undertaken by the recipient country while procurement financed by 
contributions is generally handled by the Canadian Government. 


For Canadian Government procurement, tenders for goods contracts are usually 
invited by advertising or from a list of suppliers. For recipient 
procurement, tenders are generally called from a list of manufacturers in 
accordance with recognized commercial practices. In both cases, the 
selection of the lowest bidder meeting the specifications guarantees value 
for money. Tied projects must contain a minimum of 66 2/3% Canadian content. 


When the recipient country procures goods, four sub-contracting routes are 
possible: i) procurement by a recipient country or its para-statal 
organization, ii) use of a Canadian Government procurement agent by the 
recipient country, iii) use of a non-Canadian purchasing agent when untied 
funds are used, or iv) use of a Canadian purchasing agent in the case of tied 
funds. Waiving of tenders is permitted only if there is sufficient 
justification and with prior approval from CIDA. For sole source purchasing, 
suppliers must certify that the prices do not exceed those currently charged 
to favoured customers and are fair and reasonable. 


For Canadian procurement of consulting services under grant conditions, 
proposals are normally invited from a limited list of firms registered with 
CIDA and selected by CIDA or the Minister responsible for CIDA. Selection is 
based on the outcome of the proposal evaluation although cost is taken into 
account as a factor. Consulting firms must have a minimum of 51% Canadian 
ownership to be registered with CIDA. 


For construction/contracting services, tenders may be called by CIDA or a 
consultant acting on its behalf. Tenders are normally called through public 
announcement and the lowest bid complying with specifications is normally 
selected. Construction/contracting firms must be established in Canada and 
be able to field predominantly Canadian personnel for a CIDA assignment. 
These contracts are normally assigned to majority Canadian-owned firms, but 
foreign-owned firms may be used if Canadian firms cannot meet the 
prequalification requirements. 


Under loan conditions, procurement of consulting services is through the 
calling of proposals by the recipient from a list of Canadian firms provided 
by CIDA; final selection takes place following CIDA's ratification of the 
final choice. Construction/contracting services are normally procured 
through solicitation of tenders through public advertisement; the lowest 
tender complying with specifications is normally selected. 
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X1 SECTORAL ORIENTATION OF AID 


a) Sectors of Emphasis 
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Aid for Agriculture, Rural Development and Food Security 


In 1983, the principal objectives of Canada's aid policy with 
respect to agriculture and rural development continued to be to 
alleviate hunger, malnutrition and poverty, and to contribute to 
greater food security in developing countries. The production of 
domestic food crops and the nutrition requirements of target groups 
therefore remained the focus of CIDA's activities. Rural 
development strategies continued to be examined and improved in 
order to better integrate the various factors related to the 
sector. 


Food aid is increasingly treated as an integral part of overall 
Canadian assistance. CIDA is strengthening its capacity to 
identify and analyse the impact of food aid on recipients' 
development efforts, particularly in the agricultural sector, in 
order to take this into account in the planning of programme food 
aid. A number of studies on specific recipient countries have been 
carried out or initiated during the past year, with particular 
reference to potential disincentive effects. 


To ensure that food aid contributes to agricultural development and 
does not act as a disincentive CIDA attempts to (i) limit ongoing 
programme food aid to countries which accord appropriate priority 
to agriculture and rural development, (ii) make multi-year 
commitments of food aid to recipients willing to enter into an 
agreement to introduce or continue suitable food and agricultural 
policies and programmes, (iii) utilize counterpart funds for 
mutually agreed development activities, particularly in the 
agricultural sector, and (iv) where appropriate, to cooperate with 
other donors in support of policy reform measures introduced by 
recipient governments (e.g. Mali). In a few cases (e.g. Mali, 
Bangladesh) Canada has agreed that a portion of its food aid can be 
used to build up reserves for operational as well as food security 
purposes. 


The overall Canadian food aid budget is determined in the ight ot: 
(i) developing countries' need and their capacity to use food aid 
effectively; (ii) Canada's obligation under the Food Aid 
Convention; (iii) prevailing international grain prices, which 
determine the cost of providing a particular volume of food; and 
(iv) the need to provide emergency food aid. During 1963 for 
example, the Canadian food aid budget has reflected Canada's 
willingness to respond to the food crisis induced by severe drought 
conditions in Africa. 


All developing countries eligible for Canadian assistance may 
receive emergency food aid or food to meet humanitarian needs (e.g. 
feeding of refugees) as required. Regular programme food aid is 
provided primarily to “core” recipients, those with which Canada 
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has an ongoing and significant development assistance relationship. 
The main considerations in determining the amount of food aid 
allocated to these recipients are: (i) their need for imported 
food; (ii) their capacity to import commercially; (iii) their 
capacity and willingness to utilize food aid in a developmentally 
effective manner; and (iv) the “match” between food products 
available in Canada and local taste preferences. 


Canadian food aid directed to specific target groups is provided 
primarily through the World Food Programme and Canadian NGOs (see 
Table XI-1). Most Canadian programme food aid is intended to meet 
part of recipients’ structural “food gap” in ways which also 
support longer-term efforts to move toward greater food security. 
In the upcoming years this will be the highest priority for the 
Canadian food aid programme. 


Aid for Energy 


Energy continued to be a priority sector in Canada's development 
assistance programme. A shift in emphasis was begun towards 
technology transfer in areas such as energy policy and programme 
formulation, electrical equipment research and systems planning, 
and multi-purpose river basin planning. At the same time, support 
continued to projects involving hydro-electric generation and 
distribution, oil and gas, as well as small-scale energy 
technologies (mini-hydro, photovoltaic cells, solar energy, 
biogas). (See Table XI-2.) 


The major disbursements in this sector were in electric power 
generation and distribution. Projects included i) technology 
transfer through equipment and materials research, developmental 
and project planning, project implementation, and small-scale 
energy technology; ii) technical services in planning, design and 
implementation; and iii) supply of equipment and materials. 


Major generation and transmission projects continued in Kenya, 
India and Pakistan; new projects were started in India, Egypt and 
the Southern Africa Development Coordination Conference (SADCC) 
countries. Rural electrification projects are underway in 
Thailand, Egypt, Cameroon and Ivory Coast. Small-scale new and 
renewable projects were initiated with several countries in the 
Caribbean, Africa and Asia. Major technology transfer projects 
(electrical equipment research and system planning) were initiated 
with China and a third phase of an energy sector policy and 
programming project was begun with Nepal. Table XI-3 shows the 
breakdown of energy disbursements by region. 


In the field of donor coordination, Canada played a leading role in 
the coordination of the energy sector within the Cooperation for 
Development in Africa Group. Canada has also been involved in the 
UNDP/IBRD Energy Sector Assessment and Management Programme and 
participated in the annual review of energy technical assistance 
projects conducted by the Asian Development Bank. 
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International Development Research Centre activities 


IDRC continued to concentrate its programme of Supporg: Lo 
developing country energy research in the areas of fuelwood and 
forestry and energy policy studies. 


The 1982 Memorandum reported on the significant IDRC initiative in 
creating an international advisory group on energy composed of 
eminent researchers and policy makers from developing countries. 
The 11 members of this “Energy Research Group™ held their first 
meeting in 1983. A total of 117 studies on various problem 

and region specific aspects of the energy question were identified. 
These studies will serve as a basis for the group's further 
deliberations and setting of priorities in the conduct and 
utilization of energy-related research. Since mid-1983, this 
activity has been co-sponsored by IDRC and the United Nations 
University (UNU). 


Petro-Canada International Assistance Corporation (PCIAC) 


a@tavataes 


During 1983, PCIAC continued its activities designed to direct 
capital, technology and expertise readily available in the Canadian 
oil and gas industry to oil-importing developing nations. In 
addition to projects initiated in 1982 and described in last year's 
Memorandum, PCIAC signed seven new petroleum exploration aid 
agreements, representing total commitments of .Cdn $50.5 million and 
bringing the number of aid agreements to 11 by the end of 1983. 

The new agreements provide for projects in Barbados, Gambia, Ghana, 
Haiti, the Philippines and Thailand and a regional Caribbean 
Cooperative venture with IBRD and UNDP. Project activities range 
from geological and geophysical surveys to exploratory drilling and 
include technical assistance and training. 


Human Resources and Technical Cooperation 


Investment in human resources, which takes education in its 
broadest sense, continues to be a priority in Canada's development 
assistance programme. CIDA's objectives are to increase skilled 
human resources in developing countries, to reach target groups 
which have been by-passed by economic growth, and to meet basic 
human needs as a means of improving labour productivity and the 
well-being of the population as a whole. 


Human resources development is reflected in a great diversity of 
projects -- not only in attempts to expand Third World education 
systems, but also in efforts to improve management and other 
skills. Both in Canada and in developing countries, CIDA supports 
training programmes in many fields such as health, agriculture, 
cooperatives, education, and public administration. In the years 
to come, CIDA intends to increase its technical assistance 
activities significantly and in particular to offer increased 
levels of post-secondary training in Canada, in large measure 
through more extensive use of NGOs. 
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Technical Assistance: Cooperants 


In 1983, 701 Canadian experts participated in CIDA's bilateral 
projects with the largest percentage working in Francophone and 
Anglophone Africa (35.3% and 31.9% respectively), 20.9% in Asia and 
11.9% in the Americas. 


Table XI-4 shows the sectoral distribution of cooperants for the 
past two years. Though there have been variations between sectors 
in this period, renewable resources, education, and energy, 
transportation and communications continued to be the major sectors 
of cooperant activity, consistent with the broad thrust of Canada's 
development cooperation strategy. 


Orientation activities for cooperants 


In preparation for overseas work and related development 
cooperation activities, CIDA's Briefing Centre (CPC) provides a 
variety of orientation programmes and services to consultants, 
cooperants and their dependents hired directly or through executing 
agencies to work on CIDA funded technical assistance DIG 7ecESs- 


During 1983, CPC's activities continued to focus on pre-departure 
briefings with a series of sessions for a total of 872 Canadian 
cooperants and their dependents. Pre-selection briefings were 
organized for 174 prospective cooperants, in-country briefings for 
183 cooperants as well as debriefing programmes for 135 advisors 
and their dependents returning to Canada. 


Technical Assistance: Training 


In-country and third-country training programmes for a total of 734 
students were funded through bilateral programmes during 1983-84. 
Table XI-5 illustrates the regional distribution of such activity 
for the past two years. 


During 1983, Canadian bilateral aid provided for a total of 622 
trainees from developing countries to undertake programmes in 
Canada at various universities and colleges, or with private, 
para~governmental or governmental agencies. Of this number, 236 
trainees were new during 1983, the majority coming from Africa; 438 
students were still in Canada at the end of the year. Table XI-6 
gives their distribution by geographic region of origin. 


In addition to the trainees directly administered by CIDA, 349 
other trainees, placed and supervised by Canadian organizations 
under contract with CIDA in the context of the bilateral programe, 
studied in Canada during 1983. The distribution of these trainees 
by geographic region of origin was as follows: 136 from the 
Americas, 100 from Anglophone Africa, 99 from Francophone Africa 
and 14 from Asia. There were also a total of 666 students from 
developing countries who undertook or continued training in Canada 
in 1983 with funding through CIDA's Special Programmes Branch. 
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At the request of the United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
arrangements were made for 134 UN Fellows to attend training 
programmes in Canada in 1983. Including those Fellows already in 
programmes "at 'the, beginning on “1963 ,sattoral fohelolorellows were 
undertaking «training in 1963 y%compared with 1163 in 1962. 


b) Other Areas of Assistance 
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Aid Policy and Environmental Concerns 


During 1983 work continued on the review of CIDA's policies, 
procedures and projects related to the environment. At the Policy 
level, the perspective of the developing countries and their needs 
were assessed, policies and practices of other donors were reviewed 
and a study of Canadian capability in the environment field was 
initiated. An environmental advisor joined CIDA in June 1983 to 
participate in these efforts and assist country programme and 
project planners. 


There was also strong Canadian support for the establishment by the 
UN General Assembly in the fall of 1983 of the World Commission on 
Environment and Development. A contribution of at least Cdn 
$200,000 will be provided through CIDA. Canada expects that the 
Commission will address some of the critical environmental problems 
facing developing countries over the next few decades and recommend 
a programme of action for governments, industry, voluntary 
organizations, and the scientific community. 


Public awareness and support for the linkage between environment 
and development were encouraged during the year in a number of 
ways. Several conferences were held bringing the environment and 
development communities together. A backgrounder on the World 
Commission was circulated to environment and development NGOs to 
encourage their participation in its future deliberations. 


Canada's bilateral official development assistance to natural 
resource management and environmental protection increased to Cdn 
$86.5 million in 1983-84 from Cdn $72 million in 1982-83. This 
assistance includes projects to help developing countries build 
environmental institutions; collect data on natural resources and 
land use; manage fishery, forestry, plant, wildlife and water 
resources; and improve the human environment through disease 
control, human settlements, and drinking water and sanitation. The 
majority of this assistance was devoted to forestry and water 
projects. 


In 1983, a number of projects continued to be funded through 
multilateral institutions, the voluntary sector, academic 
institutions and international non-governmental organizations. A 
substantial portion of IDRC's funds also went to research on 
environment and natural resource management questions. 
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Aid for Research and Scientific Cooperation 


Because of the critical importance of a scientific and 
technological capability in meeting the needs of the developing 
countries, CIDA is clarifying the role it can play to facilitate 
the acquisition of such a capability by the developing countries. 
With this in mind, the following activities were undertaken in 
1983: participation in the development of Canadian positions at 
international meetings on science and technology CS2Soul)s° 
increasing the awareness of aid officers regarding the importance 
of S & T in the development process; and the compilation of an 
inventory of bilateral projects which have a scientific component. 


These activities were carried out keeping in mind the links between 
the needs of the developing countries, activities of other donors 
and international organizations, Canada's domestic S &T policy and 
the role of other Canadian institutions in S & T. A science and 
technology policy and operational guidelines are in the process of 
being elaborated for CIDA's various aid programmes. 


internaczonas Development Research Centre 


IDRC is one of Canada's major mechanisms for supporting research 
for the benefit of LDCs. The Centre aims at the dual objectives of 
funding research designed to tackle specific development problems 
identified by developing countries and contributing to the building 
of a strong local base for future research. 


Most of .IDRC's assistance is devoted to research projects 
identified, designed, conducted and managed by Third World 
scientists, usually in their own countries. In 1983-84, IDRC 
funded some 350 new research projects in 66 countries (15 of which 
are in the UN category of least developed) for a total of Cdn $58 
million. Support for training activities for developing country 
researchers accounted for Cdn $4.5 million. The Centre's new 
appropriations for 1983-84 amounted to around Cdn $64 million with 
approximately 11% going to its growing support for collaborative 
research endeavours linking Canadian and LDC research institutions. 
On an exceptional basis, funding is also provided to core budgets 
of a limited number of research institutions. 


In terms of sectoral focus, IDRC continues to give priority to the 
area of agriculture, food and nutrition sciences (37% of total 
project appropriations). Other major areas of concentration are: 
social sciences (22%), health sciences (15%) and information 
sciences (14%). The average project size was around Cdn $160,000 
with extremes ranging from Cdn $8,900 to Cdn $784,345. The 
regional breakdown was as follows: Asia 32%, sub-Saharan Africa 
29%, Middle East and North Africa 5% and Latin America and the 
Caribbean 352. 
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iii) Aid for Industrial and Technological Cooperation 
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While agriculture remains an engine of growth, it alone cannot 
solve the critical problems of providing employment and income 
opportunities for the increasing number of rural and urban poor an 
developing countries. Canada recognizes that there is an urgent 
need for an alternative industrial development strategy with more 
desirable employment and distributive characteristics than 
concentrated industrialization could give. 


Through its development assistance programme, Canada has 
increasingly focused attention on the small-scale enterprises (SSE) 
sector as a critical element in any such strategy while emphasizing 
its essential linkages with rural development and agriculture. 
Bilateral activity in this field has increased considerably over 
the past couple of years and the SSE sector has become an important 
area of intervention for CIDA, together with agriculture, in 
Rwanda, Jamaica, Mali, Niger, Bangladesh and the Leeward and 
Windward Islands. It is also considered as a potential field of 
assistance for Nepal, Pakistan, Ghana, Thailand, Egypt and Senegal. 


Approaches taken vary from development of a long-term industrial 
strategy in Jamaica based on the local SSE sector to 
decentralization in the industrial sector in Rwanda through 
development of micro-enterprises at the commune level. They 
include also a fully integrated approach in Lesotho as well as a 
development programme for small business in the Eastern Caribbean 
based solely on private sector institutions and aiming at 
maximizing the participation of women. 


The efforts undertaken at the bilateral level are complemented by 
activities supported through CIDA's Industrial Cooperation 
programme (INC). The objective of INC is to stimulate increased 
participation by the Canadian private sector in the industrial 
development and growth of developing countries through joint 
ventures and other forms of business collaboration (see Section 
Sie) 


Population and Development Assistance 


Although only one of the many challenges which Third World 
countries face, continued high rates of population growth 
significantly increase the cost of achieving development 
objectives. To reduce high birth rates, however, is only a partial 
solution and population policies and programmes need to be seen 
within the totality of measures to promote economic prosperity and 
improved quality of life. The central issue is the relevance and 
adequacy of current population assistance programmes and where they 
fit within the broader objectives of development cooperation with 
developing countries. This is the general direction in which 
Canadian support for international population activities is 
currently evolving and the interaction of population variables with 
other critical development factors is increasingly emphasized. 
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The extent of Canadian support for population activities in the 
Third World, especially through bilateral channels, has 
significantly grown since the 1974 World Population Conference. 
Support has been provided through multilateral organizations such 
as the UN Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) and through 
internationally recognized NGOs such as the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation (IPPF). In addition, CIDA's bilateral 
programme responds to specific requests from developing countries 
(e.g. demographic studies, technical assistance and training in anc 
support to related public or maternal and child health programmes), 
with due regard for the availability and limitations of Canadian 
resources and for Canadian sensitivities on the issue. Assistance 
has also been provided for research on matters related to 
population and fertility, generally through the International 
Development Research Centre. Moreover, the importance attached to 
the issue of population in the perspective of development is 
reflected in the focus of the Canadian aid programme on the most 
needy countries, on human resource development, and in particular 
on the role of women in development. 


The 1984 International Population Conference will present a 
valuable opportunity to learn from the experience of other 
participating countries - both as regards assistance to activities 
in the sector as well as the integration of such activities within 
the broader socio-economic development effort. 


Assistance in Public Administration 


Canada has traditionally provided assistance with a view to 
strengthening the central administration of recipient countries in 
a number of ways. Various projects are underway to improve 
planning capacities, to develop and improve information systems and 
to strengthen monitoring and evaluation activities. Technical 
assistance in this field continues to be emphasized as an important 
element for longer-term project support. As for training, which is 
provided through bilateral, multilateral and special programmes 
channels, it remains a crucial aspect of this type of assistance. 
At present CIDA is considering ways and means to increase the level 
of post-secondary education opportunities for Third World students 
in Canada. 


In addition, the Management for Change Programme, although small, 
has provided important and innovative activity. To date, many of 
its projects have involved short-term seminars, work attachments, 
and study awards through which Canadian and developing country 
senior level decision-makers and executives have been brought 
together to deal with management issues. Under the programme, 
management needs are viewed within the context of rapid social 
change; the focus is on sharing information and experience with a 
view to problem-solving. During the 1983-84 fiscal year the 
programme has supported 30 projects for a total amount of Cdn $2.1 
million in grants and contributions. 


Programme 


BILATERAL 
Ofewhich: 
Americas 
Anglophone Africa 
Asia 
Francophone Africa 
Other recipients 
MULTILATERAL 
of which: 
World Food Programme (WFP) 
UNRWA 
UNICEF 


TOTAL 


Source: CIDA 


1/ Includes transportation costs. 
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TABLE XI-1 
Food Aid Disbursements , 
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Sub=-Sector 


Energy Planning (including 
Management and Maintenance 


Training) 


Power Generation 


Electrical Energy Transmission 


and Distribution 


Of which: 


Rural Electrification 


Oil and Gas 
Other 


TOTAL 


Region 

Americas 
Anglophone Africa 
Asia 

Francophone Africa 


TOTAL 


Source: CIDA 
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TABLE XI-2 


1982-83 and 1983-84 


1982-83 

su x 

5a) 2 
L5e3 L5s 
a 120 DLs 
14) ae 
20.9 a 

23 2 
O8e2 100.0 
TABLE XI-3 


1982-83 and 1983-84 


1982-83 
$M 2 
ee. €.5 
48.6 49.5 
36.6 adea 
ee? 4.8 
98.2 100.0 


Bilateral Disbursements 
in the Energy Sector, by Sub-Sector, 


Bilateral Disbursements 
in the Energy Sector, by Region, 


20% 


40. 


16% 


87 


1983-84 


1983-84 


BO 9 


46.9 


100.0 
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TABLE XI-4% 
Distribution of Cooperants, 


by secton, 1982) and 1983 


Sector 1982 1983 
ie he 

Renewable Resources Mey 3920 280 40.0 
Education 131 2063 118 16.8 
Energy, Transportation and 

Communications al 20.5 196 28.0 
Industry, Mines Gp 4.9 Si 4.4 
Public Administration 2d Bye 18 fas) 
Economic Planning 19 239 36 Dei 
Trade, Bank Operations, Tourism 3 Sea) LZ Dead 
Health 4 ORF 4 O36 
Social Services 3 Os 6 O78 
TOTAL 645" 100.0 TOL L0GEO 


Source: CIDA 


* The information provided in this table only applies to cooperants directly 
administered by CIDA under the bilateral programme. 
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; TABLE XI-5* 
Distribution of CIDA Trainees Receiving 
In-Country and Third-Country Training, 


by Geographic Region, 1982-83 and 1983-84 


In-Countrv Third-Country Total 
Region 82-83 83-84 82-83 83-84 82-83 983-84, 
Americas 6 5 262 ooo 268 260 
Anglophone 

Africa 47 40 54 ol 101 ot 
Asia 10 10 28 28 38 38 
Francophone 
Africa Z95 299 50 50 345 345 

TOTAL 358 350 394 384 752 734 

TABLE XI-6* 

Distribution of CIDA Trainees in Canada, 

by Geographic Region of Origin, 1983 

Acadenic Training Practical 1raining 
Region of Origin Programmes Programmes Total 
Americas 58 Sp 89 
Anglophone Africa 254 14 268 
Asia ey) 22 5g 
Francophone Africa Voz 14 206 
TOTAL 541 81 622 
Source: CIDA 
* The information provided in these tables only applies to trainees directly 


administered by CIDA under the bilateral programme and not to those placed 
and supervised by Canadian executing agencies, or to trainees sponsored 
through CIDA's multilateral and special programmes (see pp 34-35). 
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WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT 


During 1983, CIDA continued the preparation of a new Agency-wide strategy for 
Women in Development (WID). The DAC Guiding Principles to Aid Agencies for 
supporting the Role of Women in Development have been a major source of 
inspiration in the preparation of the strategy. It is expected to be fully 
operationalized during 1965. 


a) 


b) 


Policy perspective 


Canada regards the full integration of women as both agents and 
beneficiaries of development as crucial to the realization of 
development goals. As an issue of development effectiveness, WID has 
become a matter of professional responsibility. The Agency is therefore 
moving away from the traditional advocacy approach to WID towards a more 
professional approach based on accountability. Underlying this new 
approach is the recognition that all development intervention has an 
impact on women and that development assistance, however neutrally 
applied, often affects women differently than men. Consequently, CIDA 
is working to design programmes and projects so that women will benefit 
at the same rate €<s men. 


The corporate strategy being developed is based on a systemic model 
which requires structural analysis and the statistical measurement of 
programme and project impact on women in comparison to men. Once it is 
determined whether and how women have been excluded, methods for 
reframing policies, programming and project administration to ensure 
their inclusion can be formulated and operationalized. Reframing 
organizational policies and practices must be complemented by special 
remedial measures to assist women in attaining skills, education and 
income commensurate with their aspirations and individual abilities. 
The approach accepts, then, that integration and special measures are 
necessary and interdependent. 


Programme activities 


Assisting recipient governments in coordinating their efforts in WID is 
an important aspect of Canada's cooperation with developing countries. 
Ensuring the inclusion of women in the development process is given high 
priority by programme branches and considerable progress has been made 
over the past year. Funds committed in 1983 for women-specific projects 
by region are summarized in the following table but these figures do not 
include the many other ongoing activities which indirectly involve and 
benefit women. 
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Summary of Commitments 
Women in Development 
1983 
SCdn million 


Africa Oak 
America 0.41 
Asia lad9 
Europe 0.00 
LDCs unspecified 0.16 
TOTAL 2.03 


Among the initiatives undertaken at the bilateral level are an 
agricultural extension training centre project in Sri Lanka which will 
provide training and technical assistance with particular emphasis on 
women as farmers and food producers. The Pakistan programme completed 
two studies in the course of the year with a view to developing a 
comprehensive WID programme. A reconnaissance mission specifically 
aimed at formulating a WID programme in Pakistan will take place during 
1984. Another project approved in 1983 was a rural water project in 
Togo which not only will benefit rural women as watercarriers but aims 
at integrating them in the decision-making process through their active 
involvement in village health committees. 


The past year has also seen a broadening of NGO activities of benefit to 
women with support from Special Programmes Branch. Given their 
grass-roots and often innovative approach to development, NGOs have 
proven to be a valuable channel to address the particular needs of women 
in the Third World. International women's organizations such as the 
YMCA and the Associated Country Women of the World continued to receive 
funds through CIDA and significant support has been provided for the 
efforts undertaken by Women's World Banking to mobilize funds for women 
entrepreneurs. With CIDA financing, MATCH International Centre assisted 
many projects initiated and managed by women and held a conference on 
Women and Human Settlements. Other activities included contributions to 
professional associations such as the Canadian Home Economics 
Association, which became increasingly active in projects with 
developing country counterparts, and organizations like the 
International Planned Parenthood Federation (IPPF) whose work has 
particular impact on women. 


The small-scale projects funded locally through the Mission Administered 
Fund (MAF) also continue to provide a successful means to specifically 
reach women as a principal target group. Furthermore international 
agencies administering programmes with a distinct focus on women such as 
UNICEF or UNFPA continued to be important recipients of Canadian funding 
through multilateral channels. 


To ensure that women in developing countries have access to 
decision-making, it is important that Canadian women play a key rolesin 
project development and implementation. A new system was put in place 
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during 1983 which will increase the representation of women among 
Canadian cooperants posted abroad. 


Two targets have been set: 


0) To increase the number of female candidates on the CIDA roster to a 
ratio equal to or greater than the Canadian labour market 
composition for 11 priority occupations. 


ii) To imcrease the number of female cooperants in all the occupations 
to a level comparable to the Canadian labour market composition. 


12 Canada has played and will continue to play a major role in the 
promotion of WID internationally. A large and active part was taken in 
the development and approval of the DAC Guidelines on WID. During 
programme discussions in the Governing Councils of various UN 
organizations, CIDA has advocated a more systematic approach to 
involving women in all stages of the planning, implementation and 
evaluation of development projects and programmes supported by these 
Agencies. Canada has also been an active supporter of moves within the 
World Bank to strengthen the understanding and support of the enhanced 
role of women in the Bank's programmes. 
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a) 


b) 


c) 


Industrial Cooperation Programme (INC) 


CIDA's Industrial Cooperation Programme is designed to increase the 
participation of the Canadian private sector in the industrial 
development effort in the Third World. The programme addresses itself 
first and foremost to the manufacturing sector. This involves a wide 
variety of activities in support of Project Identification, Project 
Definition and Project Support activities. INC also administers the 
Canadian Projects Preparation Facility which is directed to the Canadian 
consultant industry and aims at facilitating Canadian participation in 
multilaterally-financed capital investment projects in developing 
countries. Furthermore, funding is provided for the Canadian Fxecutive 
Services Overseas programme under which retired Canadian executives 
provide advisory services and training for small and medium-size 
industries in various developing countries. 


During 1983-84, INC has disbursed Cdn $23.3 million; some 600 new 
projects were approved covering a wide variety of activities with a view 
to promoting joint ventures and business arrangements (licencing 
agreements, management contracts) between the Canadian private sector, 
especially small and medium-size companies, and their counterparts in 
the Third World as well as the financing of pre-feasibility studies 
undertaken on behalf of LDCs. Contributions included support to 
Canadian firms for project definition - e.g. feasibility and starter 
studies, project preparation, and development of suitable technology. A 
number of seminars were organized and country-specific investment guides 
were published as a means to make contacts and identify opportunities 
for collaboration. 


A successful series of technology transfer exhibitions initiated in 1982 
continued with five such events in 1983 (Egypt, China, Trinidad, 
Morocco, Singapore). In addition, INC has supported the creation of 
three additional joint business councils during the past year (with 
Pakistan, India and Malaysia) in order to foster relationships and share 
experience. 


Cost recoverable technical assistance 


A cost recoverable technical assistance programme was initiated in 1979 
with a view to assisting resource-rich developing countries to improve 
certain sectors of their economies by using Canadian expertise and 
improving Canada's performance in marketing Canadian goods and services 
abroad. The programme is administered by the Department of External 
Affairs. Since its inception, some $30 million in cost recoverable 
technical assistance has been undertaken. The normal instruments are 
government-to-government agreements providing federal or provincial 
expertise, or the placement of foreign students in Canada and Canadian 
teachers abroad. 


Use of private sector in project implementation 


A large proportion of CIDA's projects is already managed by Canadian 
consultants and contractors and the Agency is accelerating the trend 
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towards contracting out project planning and execution to the private 
sector. Indeed, the Agency has decided, as part of its project 
management improvement plan, to pursue a policy whereby all new 
bilateral projects will be structured; wherever possible, «so, that their 
realization can be contracted out to a single executing agency. CIDA, 
however, will continue to ensure that, as an essential component in ehe 
development process, training of LDC counterparts will accompany all 
projects realized by the private sector under the Agency's auspices. 


Use of other government departments avi project implementation 


CIDA supervises the efforts of a number of other federal government 
departments and agencies whose services are contracted to assist in 
implementing projects. Such contracts or project charters normally call 
for the provision of short-term technical expertise and the requirement 
that the contracted department or agency participate with CIDA officials 
in project monitoring and evaluation. 


At present, CIDA maintains some 18 contracts with six other government 
departments and agencies: Agriculture Canada (9); Energy, Mines and 
Resources Canada (4); Petro-Canada (2); External Affairs Canada Cie 
Health and Welfare Canada (1); and National Research Council of Canada 


(1). 


In addition, provincial governments are also involved in the delivery of 
Canada's aid programme in various ways and at various levels through: 


- the matching, together with CIDA, of funds raised by NGOs to 
undertake development projects as well as contributions to projects 
realized by various educational and other institutions 
(professional associations, cooperatives, unions) under CIDA's 
Institutional Cooperation and Development Services Programme; 


- collaboration with CIDA and various NGOs under the VADA (Voluntary 
Agricultural Development Assistance) Programme to provide food aid 
as well as funding for projects designed to improve food production 
in Third World countries. CIDA disbursements under this programme 
for 1983-84 totalled close to Cdn $1.4 million; provincial 
contributions amounted to Cdn $234,718. During 1983, a review of 
the VADA programme was undertaken; results will be forthcoming by 
mid-1984; 


- technical assistance provided by experts and teachers who, on leave 
of absence from provincial government departments or agencies, work 
in the context of CIDA projects. In 1983, there were 11 such 
active direct contracts with provincial civil servants. 


Provincial government departments, agencies and crown corporations also 
implement a number of projects or components of projects on behalf and 
under supervision of CIDA. Finally, provincial educational 
institutions, colleges and universities each year accept well over a 
thousand Third World students, directly or indirectly sponsored by CIDA, 
to follow study and training programmes inva vanietyeot wields: 
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Cooperation with the voluntary sector 


CIDA's collaboration with the voluntary sector has grown dramatically 
since its inception in 1968, with the creation of programmes reflecting 
the diverse and ever-growing interests and experience in international 
development on the part of Canadians and their organizations. In the 
Throne Speech of December 1983, the Canadian Government reiterated its 
commitment to increase levels of support for voluntary activities in 
international cooperation, with special mention of cooperatives. 


Under the Non-Governmental Organizations Programme (NGO), CIDA 
contributed Cdn $60.5 million in 1983-84 towards projects and programmes 
initiated by NGOs. The programme originated in the Canadian 
Government's desire to recognize the valuable contribution made to 
international development by Canadian NGOs working together as partners 
with developing country NGOs. A large element in the programming is 
assistance to groups which mobilize resources to meet local needs, often 
to provide basic services in basic sectors. The programme also 
contributes to Canadians' awareness of the problems faced by LDCs, and 
the efforts which are made to solve then. 


The International NGO Programme (INGO) provided Cdn Sl6. A.M lion sto 
internationally-based NGO activities in 1983-84. This adds a dimension 
to CIDA's development assistance activities by strengthening regional 
and local capacities where Canadian-based NGOs are not currently active. 
Through this programme CIDA also contributes to “South-South” 
cooperation by making it possible for people with similar interests and 
problems to learn creative approaches which have worked in comparable 
situations elsewhere. 


The Institutional Cooperation and Development Services Programme CICDS) 
also continues to expand as Canadian associations and institutions show 
an increasing interest in collaborating with their counterparts in 
developing countries. Total expenditures of the ICDS programme for the 
1983-84 fiscal year amount to over Cdn $59 million. The programme 
centers on the following activities, particularly in the field of 
education and training: 


- Development services: This component of the ICDS programme 
provides funding for six non-profit agencies with a capacity to 
send some 900 professionally and technically qualified Canadian 
cooperants to developing countries on two-year assignments. In 
addition support is given for two agencies which conduct exchange 
programmes involving each year over 700 participants from Canada 
and the Third World. 


= Educational Institutions: Interest on the part of Canadian 
universities and colleges to undertake projects with developing 
country counterparts has been growing rapidly. Assistance is 
provided in the development: of faculty and curricula with recent 
concentration on the technical, vocational and scientific fields. 


- Professional Associations: Similarly, a range of professional 
associations (teachers, nurses...) undertake “twinning” 
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arrangements whereby technical assistance, training and 
organizational support are provided for Third World counterparts. 


- Cooperatives and Unions: Under this component, cooperatives, 
savings and credit unions as well as labour organizations are 
encouraged to collaborate with similar organizations in developing 
countries (staff training, membership development, etc). As set 
out in the December 1983 Speech from the Throne, particular 


emphasis will be given to the efforts undertaken in the cooperative 
sector. 


The International Centre for Ocean Development (ICOD) 


As announced by Canada's Prime Minister at the 1981 Commonwealth Heads 
of Government Meeting and following the signature by 119 countries of 
the UN Convention on the Law of the Sea in December 1982, this new and 
original Canadian development cooperation initiative got underway during 
the past year. ICOD was established as a non-profit corporation with 
CIDA funding to assist developing countries to attain maximum benefit 
from their expanded marine resources. Based in Halifax (Nova Scotia) 
and essentially cenceived as a programme delivery system with practical 
orientation, the Centre will seek to help LDCs to build upon their 
indigenous capacity in ocean resource management and utilization, 
particularly as it relates to food production through: 


i) the provision of scientific, technical, managerial and training 
assistance in the protection, conservation and husbandry of ocean 
resources, particularly of food resources; 


iieeeche facilitation of access to information jon relevant aspects of 
ocean resource matters. 


ICOD's substantive programme activities are expected to begin in the 
next calendar year after its Board of Governors discusses a first series 


of programme proposals. 


Trade with developing countries 


i) General trends 


LDCs account for around 25% of Canada's trade with countries other 
than the USA. The trade pattern with LDCs has remained fairly 
consistent over the years and, as can be seen from Tables XIII-1 
and XIII-2, the only major change which has occurred over the past 
year is a significant reduction of imports from OPEC countries 
which offset a modest increase in imports from all other categories 
of LDCs. Overall exports to developing countries slightly declined 
during 1983 with the largest decrease registered in exports to OPEC 
countries. 


ii) Trade policy for the 1980s 


Following a review of Canada's trade policies, the Government, in 
June 1983, reconfirmed its strong commitment to a stable and open 
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trading environment. No major policy changes are envisaged but the 
Government has once again stressed Canada's full support for the 
maintenance and strengthening of the multilateral trade and 
payments system and announced its intent to seek an expansion and 
development of more mature trade relations with LDCs. On the one 
hand the economic development needs of these countries need to be 
taken into account, as well as the liquidity problems many of them 
face. On the other hand, there are the similarities of Canadian 
and LDC economies and domestic preoccupation with the need to 
sustain the modest economic recovery and to reduce high 
unemployment levels in Canada which have to be considered. NICs 
will be encouraged to assume a greater degree of acceptance of 
international trade obligations. 


Canada intends to pursue efforts to improve its ability to provide 
export credit and particularly concessional financing; greater 
participation in the delivery of export credits by private 
financial institutions will be encouraged. To supplement the 
framework provided by GATT, Canada will continue to promote the use 
of instruments and mechanisms such as joint ventures, industrial 
cooperation and joint economic commissions to foster trade with 
LDCs. 


However, it is recognized that these techniques are most effective 
in the middle-income countries while the General Preferential 
Tariff (GPT) mainly benefits NICs. Consequently, Canada will give 
particular attention to specific measures which more directly meet 
requirements of LLDCs. In the short run, aid will continue to be 
the most realistic measure to eventually build a sound basis for 
trade relations. 


Various improvements to the Canadian Generalized System of 
Preferences (GSP) scheme have received the requisite legislative 
authority and are now in effect. The GPT has been extended by 10 
years, to July lst, 1994, its product coverage has been expanded; 
the rules of origin have been amended to allow for value added 
amongst all beneficiary countries to count towards the 60% 
thereshold, and five more countries were added to the list of LLDCs 
to bring it into conformity with the UN list (these countries enjoy 
duty-free access for industrial projects and face a minimum content 
requirement of 40% (with annulation). 


As described in last year's Memorandum, import assistance for LDCs 
is provided through the services of the Trade Facilitation Office, 
(TFO) established in 1980 and funded through CIDA. 


So eae 


TABLE XIII-1 
Canadian Exports to Developing Countries, 
by Income Group, 
OS Zeancenoos 


1982 1983 (estimates) 

Income Sage! SMI bon Per Cent S$ Million Per Cent 
Low-Income Countries 216626 2 Ome Tee akon sak eee 
Middle-Income Countries 743.0 22.6 1034.) Dien: 
Newly-Industrialized 

Countries O02 32.0 260.4 . 1,982.4 DI 26 
Regional not Elsewhere 

Specified 18.6 Om 14.8 Oe 
Sub-Total (excluding 

OPEC Countries) eRe een!) Tue 5,000.0 81.9 
OPEC Countries LAU NE ees) IES, 17303..3 HG Seg | 
TOTAL Awe 100.0 Dev oat 100.20 


soa a rnc ng al La 
Source: Statistics Canada, Exports - Merchandise Trade (65-003), 1983. 
/ See definitions in Table VI-3. 


De tess than 0.0524. 
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Income Group?! $ Million Per Cent $ Million 
Low-Income Countries 404.8 6.0 568.4 
Middle=Income Countries SOS) Nis 2 Ly2lae2 
Newly=Industrialized 

Countries Oy leeged 44,4 3,020.6 
Regional not Elsewhere 

Specified 12.6 Ore BD 
Sub-Total (excluding 

OPEC Countries) 4,325.6 63.8 5,444.9 
OPEC Countries 24D On B6r2 tee were 
TOTAL 6,479.6 100.0 6595569 
Source: Statistics Canada, Imports - Merchandise Trade (65-006), 1983. 
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TABLE XIII-2 
Canadian Imports from Developing Countries, 
. by Income Group, 

1982eand) 1983 


lyf See definitions in Table VI-3. 
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1983 (estimates) 


Per Cent 
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